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INTRODUCTION  by  Lowell  Sumner  and  Ben  H.  Thompson 


These  are  the  recollections  of  a  parkman,  a  modest  gleaning  of  events 
recalled  by  George  L.  Collins  from  his  life  of  happy  and  devoted  work  in 
the  National  Park  Service  and  in  related  conservation  organizations. 

George's  guiding  ideal  throughout  has  been  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  nature's  masterpieces  for  human  enjoyment,  now  and  into  the 
indefinite  future.  He  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  selflessly, 
effectively,  imaginatively,  using  the  many  talents  and  skills  that  he 
possesses. 

Our  friendship  and  association  with  George  Collins  began,  for  Ben 
Thompson,  with  his  earliest  assignments  in  the  Park  Service  and  intensified 
when  George  worked  as  his  deputy  in  the  Lands  Division  of  the  Director's 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago.   It  was  then  that  George  headed 
the  survey  of  recreational  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  which  had 
such  a  profound  effect  in  protecting  existing  and  adding  new  national  parks, 
monuments,  and  recreation  areas  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Here  also  he 
played  an  indispensible  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Parks  section  of 
Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  the  journal  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

During  these  years  in  the  Director's  Office,  George  prepared  essential 
planning  data  for  the  establishment  of  Olympic  National  Park,  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park,  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument, 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  Everglades  National  Park,  and  many  others. 
In  each  case  his  input  of  ideas  was  constant  and  of  immeasurable  value. 

Lowell  Sumner 's  close  association  with  George  began  about  1946  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Park  Service's  administration  and  development  of  Shasta 
Lake.   As  always  his  planning  and  administration  in  connection  with  this 
politically  difficult  assignment  was  realistic  but  imaginative  and  far- 
sighted. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  his  successful  completion  subsequently  of  the 
West  Coast  Recreation  Survey.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  protecting 
the  unique  scenery,  wildlife  and  rare  plants  of  the  Channel  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  California,  and  the  momentum  that  he  generated  has  carried  over  to 
the  present  day,  when  the  long-sought  acquisition  of  Santa  Cruz  Island  is 
moving  closer  to  reality.  Protection  of  San  Miguel  Island,  a  naval 
reservation,  was  included  under  Park  Service  responsibilities  as  a  result 
of  his  recommendations. 
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The  Alaska  Recreation  Survey  of   the  1950s,    and  its  various   subsequent 
ramifications,  was  one  of  George  Collin's   great   career  accomplishments   and 
greatly  enlarged  the  Park  Service's   responsibilities   and  effectiveness   in 
that  region,  with  results   that  continue  with  respect   to   large  scale  land 
planning  in  that  area  at  the  present   time.      Such  was  his   energy  and  insight 
in  this   connection   that  in  a  few  short  years  he  came  to  know  more   about 
Alaska,    and  had  seen  more  of  it,    than   the  great  majority  of  Alaskans.      He 
was   among   the  first   to   recognize   the  great  importance  and  potentialities  of 
what  is  now  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  which  he  visited  at  every  opportunity 
in  his  busy  and  far-flung  schedule;  he  was   the  prime  mover  in  drawing  up 
proposed  boundaries   for  this  vast   area,   and  his   recommendations  are   embodied 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  established  this 
magnificent  wild  area. 

Characteristically,   George's   concept  of  an  Arctic  Wildlife  Range  did 
not  stop  at  the  Alaskan  border  but  included,   as  a  sought-for  international 
objective,   an  equally  spacious  and  magnificent  adjacent  area  in  Canada.     He 
enlisted   the  interest  of  many  influential  leaders   in  the  U.S.    and  Canada 
toward  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  matching  Canadian  Range,   and  efforts 
to  accomplish  this   objective  are  continuing  on  the  part  of  U.S.    and 
Canadian   citizens,  with  hopeful  prospects,   to   the  present  day. 

Another  of  George's   great   career  accomplishments,    stemming   from  the 
West   Coast  Recreation  Survey,  was   the  establishment  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore.      Truly  he  deserves   to  be  known  as   the  Father  of  Point 
Reyes   despite  any  modest   disclaimers,  because  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
perceive  its   unique  value  to   the  whole  nation  and  he  was   the  prime,    though 
often  modestly   inconspicuous,   mover,   both  within  and  outside  the  Park  Service 
in  enlisting  local  support  for  the  establishment  of   the  area.      In  fact   the 
successful  outcome  of  the  Point  Reyes   project  illustrates  his  special   talent 
for  securing   the  confidence  and  affection  of   fellow  workers   and  the  general 
public  and  their  active  support,    thanks   to  his  persuasiveness,    the  obviously 
unselfish   character  of  his  objectives,   and  his   ability  to  get  influential 
persons   to  accept   leadership  while  he  modestly  blends  into  the  background. 

With   respect   to  George's  personal  philosophy  and  character,   his  manifold 
accomplishments  (of  which   I  have  been  privileged  to  witness   comparatively 
few  at  first  hand)   pretty  well  tell  the  story.      He  is   tireless,   imaginative, 
dedicated  and  far-sighted,  with  an  equal  love  and  appreciation  for  both  the 
land  and  its  people.      He  always  has  many  important   conservation  projects 
going  at  any  given  time.      In  addition   to  inspiring  enthusiasm  and  high  morale 
among  his    co-workers  he  is  blessed  with  an  unusual  fund  of  patience  and 
forbearance  when  dealing,   as  he  has  had  to   throughout  his   long   career,  with 
the  frustrations   inherent   in  government.     Likewise,   he  has   displayed  a  rare 
gift  of  being  able  to   inspire   trust   and  a  desire  to   cooperate  in  leaders  of 
big  business  without  himself  surrendering  his   conservation  goals   and 
principles. 

Two   characteristics   that  have  brought  George  his  long  string  of 
successes   are  his   ability   to  enlist   the  interest  and  support  of  leaders  in 
business,    conservation  and  politics,    and  his  patience  and  persistence  which 
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keep  him  working  toward  goals  whose  outcome  sometimes  remains  uncertain 
for  years.  As  he  has  often  said,  "you  have  to  retain  your  faith  in  your 
fellow  men  and  your  faith  in  what  you  are  working  for,  if  your  life  is  to 
have  meaning;  you  can't  stop,  you  have  to  keep  going." 

The  quality  of  life  that  people  enjoy  in  each  succeeding  generation 
is  made  possible  not  only  by  their  own  efforts  but  also,  in  important 
measure,  by  the  life  work  of  pioneers  such  as  George  Collins.   We  commend 
his  recollections  to  all  who  share  his  outlook  and  who  will  enjoy  them  as 
we  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  knowing  and  working 
with  George  through  most  of  a  lifetime. 


Lowell  Sumner 

NFS  Research  Biologist,  retired 


Ben  H.  Thompson 
Assistant  Director,  Research, 
retired 


April  1980 
Glenwood,  New  Mexico 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Dorothy  Varian 


In  1960  George  Collins  began  to  think  seriously  of  leaving  the  National 
Park  Service.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  have  completed  33  years  of 
service  and  be  eligible  for  early  retirement.  He  had  enjoyed  Park  Service 
work  but  he  longed  for  more  freedom  to  express  himself  than  was  possible 
in  the  agency.   He  also  felt  that  his  expertise  and  experience  might  be 
used  to  better  advantage  outside  of  government  than  if  he  stayed  with  the 
service.  During  recent  years  he  had  been  involved  in  projects  requiring 
cooperation  between  the  various  federal  and  state  agencies  and  conservation 
organizations  which  had  not  always  been  easy  to  obtain.  Doris  Leonard  had 
worked  with  him  as  a  volunteer  on  some  of  these  projects  and  had  demonstrated 
how  effective  the  private  sector  could  be  in  resolving  these  problems.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiences,  he  could  envision  many  ways  in  which  he  and 
Doris  could  be  useful,  perhaps  as  a  conservation  consultant  team  utilizing 
their  considerable,  and  often  complementary,  abilities.   Doris  was  interested, 
and  they  agreed  to  work  together  in  some  private  consulting  capacity  following 
his  retirement,  but  they  needed  financing  and  a  framework  within  which  to 
work.   Conservation  Associates  provided  that  vehicle. 

My  husband,  Russell  H.  Varian,  who  died  on  a  trip  to  Alaska  in  1959, 
bequeathed  most  of  his  estate  to  a  foundation  to  be  established  for 
philanthropic,  charitable,  educational  and  scientific  purposes.  He  had 
been  a  conservationist  all  his  life  and  just  before  we  left  on  the  trip  to 
Alaska,  he  arranged  for  an  option,  in  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Club,  for  a 
key  piece  of  property  at  Castle  Rock  along  Skyline  Boulevard.  He  hoped  this 
would  become  the  nucleus  for  a  new  state  park  and  commented  that  acquiring 
land  for  such  a  park  would  be  his  next  philanthropic  project.  Dick  and  Doris 
Leonard  knew  of  Russell's  interest  in  Castle  Rock  and  in  conservation  in 
general  and,  when  George  and  Doris  decided  to  set  up  their  partnership,  it  was 
suggested  they  might  operate  as  the  conservation  arm  of  the  Varian  Foundation. 
However,  the  foundation  was  small,  as  foundations  go,  and  the  trustees  saw 
no  need  for  a  separate  organization  to  coordinate  its  conservation  program. 

I  thought  Russell  would  have  approved  the  somewhat  off-beat  approach 
proposed  by  Doris  and  George  and  decided  to  help  finance  the  partnership 
myself.   I  saw  it  as  a  way  to  implement  Russell's  dream  of  a  Castle  Rock 
State  Park,  with  the  Varian  Foundation  making  grants  for  land  acquisition. 
Conservation  Associates  could  then  act  independently  to  arrange  for 
acquisitions  and  handle  the  necessary  state  negotiations.   I  also  assumed 
there  would  be  other  conservation  proposals  in  which  Russell  would  have 
been  interested,  in  which  the  organization  could  participate  and  the  Varian 
Foundation  possibly  help  finance. 


Accordingly,  we  agreed  upon  a  three-way  partnership  of  Doris  Leonard, 
George  Collins  and  Dorothy  Varian.   Articles  of  Association  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted  November  20,  1960,  to  be  effective  January  1,  1961.  Briefly 
stated,  the  purpose  of  the  partnership,  as  specified  in  the  articles  is 
"to  achieve,  for  the  cultural  good  of  the  nation,  more  effective  conservation 
of  air,  land  and  water  resources  with  special  concern  for  park  and  recreational 
values  through  interpretation  of  citizen  interests,  rights  and  obligations 
in  and  to  such  resources,  in  terms  of  policies,  plans  and  programs,  the 
highest  and  best  resource  use  based  on  scenic,  historic,  scientific  and 
other  cultural-asthetic  values."  To  achieve  those  purposes  Conservation 
Associates  was  authorized  to  maintain  association  with  other  non-profit  public 
service  organizations  in  order  to  keep  as  informed  as  possible  on  all  phases 
of  natural  resource  conservation,  policies,  programs  and  events.   Conservation 
Associates  was  also  authorized  to  engage  in  working  relationships  with  public 
and  private  organizations  in  need  of  the  kind  of  assistance  it  could  provide 
in  acting  as  "correlator  of  ideas  and  information  and  as  leader  in  bringing 
together  scattered  forces  which  have  mutual  interests  in  given  conservation 
objectives.   It  was  also  authorized  to  assist  "in  the  advancement  of 
individual  park  and  recreation  area  studies ,  plans  and  programs  among 
international,  national,  state,  county,  local  and  private  authorities  and 
interests." 

Although  I  had  known  Dick  and  Doris  Leonard  for  many  years,  my  acquaint 
ance  with  George  Collins  had  been  a  casual  one,  as  our  paths  crossed  at 
Wilderness  Conferences  and  conservation  meetings.   It  was  therefore  a 
delight  to  come  to  know  him  better  when  Conservation  Associates  became  a 
reality.  He  was  fun  to  be  with,  and  he  made  every  project  an  exciting 
adventure.  His  wit  and  humor  were  infectious  and  his  approach  to  projects 
was  enthusiastic,  optimistic  and,  at  times,  audacious  and  ingenious.   He 
and  Doris  had  a  big  double  desk  in  their  office  and  I  was  never  sure  who 
initiated  discussion  on  a  subject,  as  ideas  flew  back  and  forth.  George  was 
big,  casually  dressed,  his  manner  relaxed,  his  ideas  and  gestures  on  a  grand 
scale.  Doris,  tall,  slender,  impeccably  dressed,  was  well  organized,  with 
facts  and  figures  readily  available.   They  shared  about  equally  in  developing 
ideas  and  policies. 

One  of  George's  most  effective  strategies  was  to  bring  about  a 
continuation  of  dialogue  between  agencies,  industry  and  conservation  groups 
with  opposing  views.   In  his  opinion,  nothing  was  accomplished  by  head-on 
confrontation.   Although  such  agencies  and  organizations  were  often 
restricted  from  initiating  discussions  of  alternate  solutions  by  bureaucratic 
policies  or  actions  of  a  board  of  directors,  their  representatives  could 
accept  a  luncheon  invitation  from  Conservation  Associates  and  sit  down 
together  to  explore  those  areas  in  which  they  were  in  agreement.  Often  a 
compromise  might  be  reached  on  other  issues,  as  one  side  gave  a  little  here, 
the  other  a  little  there.   In  any  event,  a  basis  for  continuing  discussion 
was  usually  established.   This  strategy  was  used  effectively  on  numerous 
occasions. 
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There  was  no  lack  of  work  to  be  done  and  Conservation  Associates  soon 
became  well  known  in  its  field  and  highly  respected.  The  following  are 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  projects  Doris  and  George  undertook. 

George  had  been  asked  to  serve  as  Secretary-General  of  the  First  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks,  to  be  held  in  1962,  and  Doris  had  been 
appointed  Deputy  Secretary-General  prior  to  George's  retirement.   This 
conference  became  one  of  the  first  projects  of  the  new  organization.  About 
the  same  time  he  and  Doris  were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  and  cooperation  with  Conservancy  programs  was  likewise  an  early 
Conservation  Associates  activity. 

Work  started  soon  on  land-use  planning  and  acquisition  at  Castle  Rock. 
Continuing  negotiations  with  the  state  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  the  State  Park  Commission  resulted  in  acceptance  in  1968  of  the  initial 
500  acres  of  land  so  acquired  as  the  first  unit  of  Castle  Rock  State  Park. 
This  led  to  cooperation  with  Tony  Look  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Sempervirens  Fund  to  raise  money  for  land  acquisition  in  Castle  Rock  and 
Big  Basin  Redwoods  State  Parks.   George  was  the  first  president  of  the  Fund 
and  Doris  was  treasurer.   Both  have  continued  as  advisors  and  consultants. 

A  PG&E  proposal  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  to  be  located  on  the  Nipomo 
Dunes  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  which  Conservation  Associates  opposed, 
resulted  in  relocation  of  the  plant  to  Diablo  Canyon  and  subsequent 
involvement  with  that  project.  A  parallel  project  became  the  establishment 
of  a  state  park  incorporating  the  Nipomo  Dunes. 

Interim  financing  was  needed,  until  the  State  could  make  the  necessary 
appropriations,  to  assure  the  acquisition  of  the  Forest  of  Nicene  Marks  State 
Park.   Subsequent  financing  and  extensive  negotiations  were  also  involved 
in  the  acquisition  of  Montana  del  Oro  and  the  Andrew  Molera  State  Parks.   In 
each  case,  Doris  and  George  were  instrumental  in  arranging  loans  to  Nature 
Conservancy  by  local  financiers  for  these  three  parks.  Acquisition  of  the 
Lake  Ranch  and  other  parcels  in  the  Pt.  Reyes  National  Seashore  were  also 
assured  in  similar  ways. 

They  became  involved  in  the  Redwood  National  Park  controversy  and 
presented  a  proposal  of  their  own  incorporating  the  Kings  Range  as  an 
alternative  solution  which  would  have  resulted  in  more  redwood  areas  being 
preserved.   Their  proposal  was  not  accepted  but  they  subsequently  served  as 
consultants  for  both  the  state  and  federal  park  agencies  until  that  matter 
was  resolved.  They  also  served  as  consultants  on  the  proposed  Redwood 
Scenic  Road  and  Trails  project. 

There  were  other  smaller  projects.  Doris  and  George  organized  and 
supervised  a  study  made  for  the  National  Park  Service  on  the  recreation 
potentials  of  Puerto  Rico  and  George  edited  a  recreation  study  made  for  the 
Nevada  state  park  department.   They  coordinated  efforts  to  establish  the 
San  Luis  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   Similar  projects  at 
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Tomales  Bay   and  elsewhere  were  among   the  varied  undertakings   on  which   they 
worked,    in  addition   to   consulting  on  numerous   other  public  and  private 
sector  conservation  proposals   in   the  United  States    and  elsewhere   throughout 
the  world. 

One  major  project  which  has   continued  to  be  of  interest   to  Conservation 
Associates   is   the  establishment  of  an  International  Arctic  Wildlife  Range 
encompassing   the  present  U.S.    Arctic  Wildlife  Range  and  a  comparable   area 
in  Canada.      Until  1979  George  was   vice-president  of   the  International  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range  Society  organized  in  Canada  to   further  this  proposal;   Doris 
has   since  assumed   that  position.      They  have  been  involved  with   the  problems 
of  oil  exploration  and  development  at  Prudhoe  Bay,    the  oil  pipeline   route 
and  the  proposed  gas   line  route   from  Prudhoe  Bay   through  Canada,   and  they 
have  served  as    consultants  in  varying  capacities   on  these  projects. 

George  retired  to  half-time  in  1973  when  he  became   70  and  tired  of   the 
commute   from  Marin  County   to  San  Francisco,    and   to   full-time  retirement  when 
he  moved  to  Phoenix  in  1978.      However,  his   input  and  his   interest   continues, 
especially  with   the  arctic  projects. 


Dorothy  Varian 
President 


January,  1980 
Conservation  Associates 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


The  George  Collins  oral  history  was  initiated  in  1977  by  Richard  Leonard, 
honorary  president  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  close  friend  to  Mr.  Collins,  when 
he  suggested  to  the  Sierra  Club  History  Committee  that  they  interview 
Mr.  Collins  on  the  subject  of  his  pioneering  work  in  Alaskan  conservation. 
As  coordinator  of  the  Sierra  Club  Oral  History  Project,  I  met  with  Mr.  Collins 
but  quickly  determined  that  to  do  justice  to  his  long  and  varied  career,  a 
full  biographical  interview  was  required.   Funds  were  obtained  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Packard  Foundation,  and  interviewing  began  on 
February  2,  1978. 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  the  Leonard  home  in  Berkeley  and  in  Collins 's 
Marin  County  home  (which  he  affectionately  called  "the  ranger  station"). 
Mrs.  Doris  (Red)  Leonard's  comments  can  at  times  be  heard  on  the  tape,  and 
she  joined  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  many  projects  in  which  she  and 
Collins  had  been  so  closely  involved.  Mr.  Collins 's  warmth,  friendliness, 
and  sense  of  humor  made  for  immediate  rapport  and  a  relaxed  atmosphere,  but 
he  always  approached  the  interview  sessions  with  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  prepared  for  each  by  looking  over  his  papers  and  thinking  through  planned 
topics.   Eleven  interview  sessions  were  held  over  the  next  five  months. 

These  months  were  obviously  a  time  of  reflection  for  George  Collins. 
He  had  just  regained  his  strength  after  illness  and  major  surgery.   He  had 
recently  looked  back  to  his  roots  while  writing  a  family  history  for  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  illustrated  with  his  sketches  of  his  parents  and 
his  early  life.   In  addition,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  California  home 
and  move  with  his  wife,  Mildred  ("The  Pidge") ,  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  so  he 
was  going  through  and  packing  a  lifetime  of  belongings.  This  reflection  on 
the  meaning  of  his  life  experience  is  evident  in  the  interview. 

The  editing  and  review  process  on  the  interview  was  carried  out  via  mail, 
but  continued  close  contact  was  no  problem,  as  Collins  turned  out  to  be  a 
prolific  and  entertaining  letter  writer.  Many  lengthy  additions  to  the  tran 
script  were  made  in  longhand;  he  added  forthright  explanatory  notes  and  new 
information  where  needed;  he  sent  on  for  use  in  the  interview  or  deposit  in 
the  Bancroft  Library  many  sketches,  illustrations,  photographs,  examples  of 
his  work  in  design  and  lettering,  and  letters  and  records  of  his  varied 
conservation  interests  over  the  years.   This  wealth  of  impressive  materials, 
complete  with  thoughtful  and  amusing  commentary,  served  to  add  significantly 
to  the  already  strong  impression  of  George  Collins  as  a  perceptive,  articulate 
man  of  many  skills  and  accomplishments,  always  able  to  look  at  himself  and 
others  with  a  refreshing  sense  of  humor. 

His  gift  for  the  colorful  anecdote  to  aptly  characterize  friend  and  foe 
alike  is  evident  in  these  pages.   Most  often  he  was  totally  forthright,  both 
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on  tape  and  later  in  writing,  with  insightful  tales  characterizing  the  oldtime 
rangers  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  the  thirties,  the  inner  circle  of  Park  Service 
leadership  throughout  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties,  and  figures  in  the 
world  of  conservation  and  industry  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

In  person,  as  well  as  on  the  pages  of  this  interview,  Collins  combines 
several  qualities  in  a  unique  way.   He  is  an  idealistic  thinker,  whose  wide 
ranging  mind  explores  ideas  in  an  original  manner.   He  is  an  artist,  whose 
background  in  art  and  design  carries  over  to  his  view  of  the  land  as  an 
esthetic  and  cultural  resource  for  the  nation.   He  is  a  supremely  skilled  and 
pragmatic  politician,  sensitive  to  the  people  he  works  with  and  against,  and 
well  aware  of  the  realities  of  power.   Finally,  he  exhibits  a  tremendous 
warmth  for  his  fellow  humans  and  an  overriding  sense  of  humor.   These  quali 
ties,  which  have  contributed  to  his  many  accomplishments  in  conservation, 
also  make  for  interesting  reading  in  this  oral  history  memoir,  as  well  as  a 
most  enjoyable  experience  for  this  individual  fortunate  enough  to  be  his 
oral  history  interviewer. 


Ann  Lage 
Interviewer /Edit or 


Berkeley,  California 
28  May  1980 


Mildred  Love  Harbour  Collins 
born  March  10,  1909 
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George  LeRoy  Collins 
born  May  31,  1903 


Sketched  1978  at  Ross,  GLC 


I   THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS,  1903-29 
[Interview  1:   February  2,  1978]//// 

Family  History;   The  Walkers  and  Collinses 


Lage:     Mr.  Collins,  we  decided  today  that  we'd  start  out  with  some 
information  about  your  childhood  and  your  family  background. 
Let's  try  to  build  up  a  picture  of  your  home  and  family.  Do 
you  want  to  start  by  telling  me  something  about  your  parents? 

Collins:   Yes.  You'll  have  to  let  me  go  at  my  own  pace  and  my  own  way, 
just  giving  me  general  instructions. 

Lage:     Fine. 

Collins:   I  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  or  it  may  have  been 

Minneapolis,  on  May  31  of  1903.  My  mother  was  Emma  Lincoln 
Walker,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  the  state  of  Maine.  She  was 
born  in  the  little  town  of  Calais  on  the  St.  John  River,  right 
across  from  New  Brunswick.  Her  people  were  in  the  lumber  business, 
the  "long  pine",  as  they  called  it.   She  had  one  sister.  Her 
mother  died — that  would  have  been  my  maternal  grandmother — when 
my  mother  was  about  two  or  three  years  old. 

Her  father  married  his  late  wife's  sister,  but  I  don't  know 
much  of  anything  about  that  liaison  either.  My  mother  grew  up 
into  young  womanhood  and  was  with  my  grandfather,  her  father,  in 
Boston.   My  mother  always  thought  that  when  you  got  down  to  Boston, 
you  were  getting  pretty  well  south.   [laughs]   (My  wife  was  born  in 
South  Carolina — or  born  in  North  Carolina,  but  raised  in  South 
Carolina.   She's  really  from  the  South,  the  real  South.  But  not 
my  mother.) 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  341. 


Collins:   She  was  in  Boston  with  my  grandfather  Walker,  and  when  she  was 
in  her  late  teens  or  very  early  twenties  he  committed  suicide, 
for  what  reasons  I  don't  know  precisely.   I  think  simply 
despondency  over  business  reverses.   About  all  she  ever  told  me 
was  that  it  had  happened.  She  didn't  go  back  to  Maine  when  that 
happened.   She  went  out  to  Minneapolis,  where  the  Thomas  Barlow 
Walker  side  of  the  family  was  settled  and  quite  well  known. 

They  were  much  given  to  good  works.   I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Walker  sent  for  this  relative.   She  knew  about  the  tragedy,  and 
wanted  my  mother  there,  because  my  grandmother  had  died  when 
my  mother  was  very  small  and  her  father  had  remarried.  Mrs. 
Walker  of  Minneapolis  probably  was  a  very  understanding  lady  and 
felt  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  my  mother,  Emma,  went 
to  Minneapolis  for  a  while. 

Lage:     Was  Mrs.  Walker  an  aunt  then? 

Collins?  Well,  I  don't  think  that  close.   I  think  there  was  a  blood 
relationship,  but  just  how  that  was,  how  that  fitted  in  the 
family  tree  I  don't  know. 

Anyway,  my  mother  did  go.   I  know  nothing  about  her  education, 
scholastically ,  except  that  she  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  one, 
because  she  was  excellent  in  English  and  very  precise  about 
everything,  but  particularly  in  matters  of  speech.   She  became  a 
proofreader  and  a  junior  editor  for  the  West  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  law  books.   It  didn't  take  her  very  long  to  get 
into  that  field.  She  supported  herself.   I  suspect  that  Mrs. 
Walker,  Sr. ,  the  queen  bee  of  the  Walker  tribe  there  in  Minneapolis 
in  those  days,  saw  to  it  that  my  mother  was  doing  all  right. 

My  father  was  Lynne  Collins.   He  was  born  and  had  his  early 
boyhood  in  Lake  City,  Minnesota.   That's  on  the  edge  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  a  place  where  the  river  is  so  wide  across 
from  Wisconsin,  south  of  the  Twin  Cities  some  miles,  that  it's 
called  a  lake.   It's  called  Lake  Pepin. 

He  had  what  you'd  call  a  Huckleberry  Finn  boyhood.   (I  have 
just  been  writing  some  things  for  our  grandchildren  about  our 
family,  so  this  comes  to  mind  quite  readily.)   His  father  was  one 
of  eight  children,  I  believe,  eight  sons  of  some  guy  who  had  no 
restraint.   He  was  married  right  after  the  Civil  War  when  he  came 
home.   She  was  called  Aunt  Lyde,  and  she  was  highly  revered  all 
around  that  neighborhood. 

My  father,  Lynne  Collins,  had  a  brother  and  a  sister — Ada  and 
Uncle  Howard.   Uncle  Howard  was  the  oldest.   He  was  about  eight  or 
nine  years  older  than  my  father.   Aunt  Ada  was  in-between.   She 
married  a  doctor,  Dr.  Nelson,  and  moved  out  to  Buhl,  Idaho,  where 
he  started  some  of  the  earliest  work  on  spotted-fever  tick  research, 


Collins:  My  Uncle  Howard  went' up  to  the  Twin  Cities  when  he  got  to  be  a 
young  man.  He  got  into  the  printing  business.  He  established 
the  H.L.  Collins  Paper  Box  Manufacturing  Company.   That  was  one 
of  the  first — and  in  its  day,  the  largest — paper  box  manufacturing 
companies  there  was.   It  was  at  a  time,  in  the  early  1890s,  when 
using  paper,  developing  paper  products  wasn't  nearly  as  advanced 
as  we  know  it  today,  of  course.  We  still  used  wooden  boxes  for 
most  packaging. 

My  uncle  married  Leona  Brown,  my  Aunt  Leona.   She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hiram  "Hi"  Brown,  who  was  of  the  firm  of  Brown  and 
Tracy,  printers  and  publishers.   That  eventually  became  Brown  and 
Herzog,  and  then  Herzog.   Today  I  think  they  make  calendars, 
large-scale  calendars,  one  of  the  large  calendar  manufacturing 
outfits.   There  was  an  interlocking  between  my  uncle's  company 
and  Brown  and  Tracy  and  all  that  bunch.   They  had  a  big  plant  out 
in  Midway,  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

My  father  went  up  to  St.  Paul  several  years  after  my  uncle. 
He  got  along  with  his  brother,  but  my  father's  interests  were 
different.  He  was  not  a  businessman.  Money  didn't  interest  him. 
He  was  a  great  fellow  to  use  his  hands,  an  excellent  mechanic.  His 
father,  my  grandfather  George  Harrison  Collins,  was  a  builder,  a 
cabinetmaker  and  carpenter  and  so  on.  He  built  houses;  some  of  those 
beautiful  old  Victorian  monstrosities  you  see  in  Winona  and  Lake 
City  and  places  like  that  were  built  by  my  grandfather. 

My  father  went  to  work  for  his  brother,  Uncle  Howard,  and 
very  quickly  became  expert  at  repairing  printing  machinery, 
large  presses  and  things  like  that.  Also  he  and  another  fellow, 
who  worked  on  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  (that's  the  newspaper) 
as  a  machinist,  and  a  dentist  in  St.  Paul,  started  a  boatbuilding, 
repair,  and  excursion  business  on  the  Mississippi.   Their  center 
was  on  Strawberry  Island,  near  the  Wabasha  Bridge  going  across  the 
Mississippi  River. 

So  my  dad  worked  at  both  of  those  businesses.  He  also  got 
tremendously  interested  in  railroading.  For  a  while — I  don't 
know  how  long,  but  I  suppose  a  couple  of  years  at  least — he  was 
a  locomotive  fireman  for  the  Great  Northern  on  a  snow- removal 
train.  He  worked  out  of  St.  Paul  and  went  clear  out  into  Montana, 
and  lived  on  the  train. 

He  was  in  his  middle- thirties  during  that  period.  He 
acquired  his  first  really  fine  watch  when  he  was  a  railroadman. 
I  guess  every  young  fellow  who  got  on  the  railroad  in  those  days, 
especially  around  an  engine,  had  to  have  a  fine  watch  right  off. 
It  was  required  of  you,  it  was  a  matter  of  distinction.   So  he  had 
a  beautiful  hunting  case  watch,  gold  with  a  case  that  snapped 
open.   That  was  something  I  remember  with  great  joy.   It  had  the 
names  of  my  mother,  my  brother,  and  me  engraved  on  the  back  of  it, 
inside  the  back  cover. 
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Collins:  My  mother  would  never  tell  her  age,  and  in  that  engraving  were 
the  dates  of  the  birth  of  my  father  and  my  brother  and  me,  but 
not  my  mother.   Just  her  name.  That's  just  a  little  note  as  to 
her  character.   She  was  a  very  introspective  lady. 

My  father  was  a  member  of  an  athletic  club  in  St.  Paul,  and 
he  was  on  their  tumbling  team.  He  used  to  go  to  the  boarding 
house  where  my  mother  lived  and  visit.  My  dad  was  a  practical 
joker,  utterly  different  from  my  mother.  He  always  got  up  happy. 
He  would  do  crazy  things.  He  loved  to  climb.  He  was  always 
climbing  around  or  doing  something  requiring  special  physical 
coordination.  He  loved  boats,  and  he  would  build  things  that 
might  work  or  they  might  not.  He  was  never  down  at  all. 

He  would  walk  in,  go  into  that  boarding  house,  and  he  would 
almost  always,  my  mother  said,  come  walking  in  on  his  hands.  He 
would  walk  across  and  get  behind  her  chair,  and  he  picked  on  her 
because  he  knew  that  she  didn't  like  him.   He  would  walk  with  his 
hands  right  up  the  back  of  her  chair  and  stand  on  his  hands  on 
the  back  of  her  chair.   Then  he'd  holler  and  yell  and  whistle  and 
so  on.   I  guess  she  decided  he  was  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  fellow 
to  have  around,  and  she  married  him. 

The  Walkers,  who  she  thought  well  of,  were  part  of  the  Red 
River  Lumber  Company  of  Minnesota.   They  were  involved  all  over 
America  and  even  in  some  foreign  countries.   They  had  a  great 
place  in  mind  they  were  talking  about  bui-lding.  They  had  an 
enormous  land  acquisition  program  in  California,  in  the  yellow 
pine  and  sugar  pine  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.   They 
had  acquired  literally  millions  of  acres,  I  guess. 

About  1910  or  '11,  they  built  the  town  of  Westwood,  California, 
and  started  logging.   That  went  on  for  fifty  years. 

Lage:     Where  is  Westwood? 

Collins:   It's  between  Chester  and  Susanville,  between  Lake  Almanor  and 

Susanville.   It  was  named  because  it  was  the  westernmost  center 
of  their  empire.   Some  of  the  people  settled  in  San  Francisco, 
and  they  had  offices  there.  But  they  also  operated  out  of 
Westwood  and  had  a  large  business  office  there. 

I  guess  my  father  in  his  trips  as  far  out  as  Montana  had 
concluded  that  he'd  like  to  be  a  westerner.   He  wanted  to  break 
away  and  get  out  of  the  Minnesota  environment.   He  talked  my  mother 
into  it.   She  was  fairly  adventuresome  too,  I  would  say,  from 
what  I've  heard  from  her  through  the  years. 
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Sketch  of  his  mother,  Emma  Walker  Collins, 
circa  1910.  GLC,  1978 


Collins:   They  had  come  to  California  and  acquired  some  property  earlier, 
about  the  turn  of  the  century,  let's  say.   That  was  up  west  of 
Tehama,  about  fifteen  miles  or  so  out  in  the  rolling  plains  country, 
just  before  you  begin  to  get  into  the  higher  foothills  of  the  Coast 
Range,  on  Elder  Creek. 


Boyhood  and  Schooling  in  Tehama  County,  California 


Collins:   So  we  moved  out  to  California  early  in  the  century.  My  father  had 
some  grain  and  some  stock.   By  that  time,  my  brother,  who  was 
born  in  1898,  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  my  mother,  because  there 
was  the  question  of  school.  My  father  said  that  Tehama — as  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  those  days — was  at  least 
the  acknowledged  business  center  at  the  head  of  the  river.   Tehama 
was  where  I  remember  the  last  big  warehouses  served  by,  and  serving, 
the  river  and  the  barges.  Hides  and  grain  and  products  that  could 
be  handled  by  the  boats  and  the  barges  would  be  hauled  in  by 
wagon  to  any  one  of  those  little  communities  on  the  river  and 
shipped  down  to  Sacramento  or  San  Francisco. 

My  mother  was  not  very  happy  out  on  those  plains,  out  on  the 
ranch.   She  wasn't  happy  with  the  impending  school  situation.  My 
father,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  would  always  turn  off  anything 
serious  with  a  sort  of  half-flippant  remark.  He  would  kid  my 
mother  out  of  anything,  or  thought  he  did.  He  really  didn't  get 
away  with  it.   She  would  be  deadly  serious  and  earnest,  and  she 
could  never  get  him  to  be  serious  at  all,  when  she  felt  she 
needed  him  to  be.  He  said,  "Well,  hell,  there's  a  church  for  every 
whorehouse  in  town,  and  that  kind  of  balances  out."  I  think  there 
were  eleven  churches,  and  there  sure  were  a  lot  of  saloons.  Of 
course,  my  brother  and  I  just  loved  Tehama  because  it  was  a  wild 
sort  of  a  place.  One  of  my  first  memories  is  that  long,  drawn- 
out,  mournful  sort  of  sound  which  I  came  to  understand  was  the 
whistle  of  the  steamboats  on  the  Sacramento  River.   Sometimes  when 
the  air  was  quiet,  that  sound  would  carry  clear  across  the  valley, 
a  booming  noise. 

My  mother  inherited  a  little  money  from  some  place,  and  she 
bought  a  special  place  in  town,  near  Corning.   Corning  was  started 
by  Warren  N.  Woodson,  another  Yankee,  who  established  the  town  when 
the  railroad  came  through.   Previously,  it  had  been  known  as 
Riceville,   That's  where  an  early  effort  to  raise  rice  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  failed — as  did  one  or  more  other  such  efforts 
farther  north  of  there.   Then  the  railroad  came  through  on  the  west 
side  from  Gerber  and  Tehama,  and  Mr.  Woodson  founded  Corning.   He  was 
from  Corning,  New  York,  tied  in  with  the  Houghtons  of  the  Corning 
glass  works. 


Collins:   If  you'll  go  out  west  of  Corning,  you'll  find  that  the  families 
of  Clarks  and  Schultzes  and  Houghtons  and  Finnells  and  Collinses 
and  so  on  are  names  that  are  still  identifiable.  A  lot  of  those 
early  upper  California  families  have  roots  'way  back  in  New 
England  or  on  the  east  coast.   That  was  always  rather  surprising 
to  me. 


So  Corning  was  where  we  started  our  public  schooling.  We  rode 
horseback  into  town,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  youngsters.   Later 
on  we  had  bicycles,  and  my  brother  had  a  motorcycle. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  my  mother  would  go  east,  and  she  took 
me  with  her.  Early  in  my  youth,  I  had  a  mild  attack  of  polio.  I 
also  had  typhoid  fever.  That  changed  my  whole  physical  coordination. 
I  never  had  any  after  that.  In  any  case,  I  always  went  east  with 
her.  My  brother,  who  was  considerably  older,  didn't  do  that.  He 
was  a  good,  healthy,  hard-nosed  kid,  and  he  loved  the  country,  as 
did  my  father.  I  just  never  identified  all  that  much  with  it.  I 
was  more  on  my  mother's  side. 

I  knew  what  it  was  to  cross  the  continent  when  I  was  not  much 
more  than  a  baby.  We'd  go  back  .to  Minneapolis-St .  Paul,  visit  with 
relatives,  go  on  to  Boston  and  up  to  Maine.   I  can  remember  quite  a 
bit  about  my  early  impressions  of  Maine.   I  didn't  go  after  I  was, 
say,  eight  or  nine  years  old  until  many  years  later,  when  I  went 
back  then  to  Calais  and  other  communities  in  northern  Maine,  just 
to  see  the  country  and  because  my  work  took  me  up  there. 

Lage:     How  old  were  you  when  you  had  these  illnesses? 

Collins:   I  would  say  about  six  or  seven. 

Lage:     Did  this  leave  you  an  invalid  for  a  while? 

Collins:   Yes,  partially  so.   My  legs  were  not  very  good.   Walking  was  the 

thing  that  was  prescribed  after  it  was  decided  that  I  was  going  to 
live. 

We  were  in  San  Francisco  also  off  and  on  after  I  was  sick  for  a 
long  time.  My  mother  took  an  apartment  or  a  flat  out  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue.   We  would  stay  there  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Lage:     Would  your  father  come  down  also? 

Collins:   My  father  would  come  down  to  visit  once  in  a  while.   But  he  was 

busy  with  his  various  activities.  He  never  got  on  the  river,  but 
he  drifted  back  into  the  printing  business.   He  would  go  in  and 
visit  printing  offices  in  Redding,  Red  Bluff,  Tehama,  Corning,  and 
clear  over  into  Chico.   It  became  known  that  he  was  a  good  machinist, 
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Collins:   an  expert  who  knew  a  lot  about  printing  machinery.   So  they  would 

send  word  when  they  wanted  to  have  him  come  and  help  fix  something, 
or  look  over  their  plant  and  he  would  go.  He  had  an  automobile, 
one  of  the  first  I  can  ever  remember.  He  had  two  or  three  of  them, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.   He'd  go  skylarking  off  somewhere.  My  brother 
was  a  very  solid  sort  of  guy.  He  would  stay  home  and  look  after 
things . 

Lage:     What  was  your  brother's  name?   I  don't  think  we  have  it. 

Collins:  Walker.  His  name  was  Lynne  Walker  Collins,  from  my  father's  and 

my  mother's  family.  He  was  always  a  very  responsible  kid.   I  don't 
want  to  say  anything  in  terms  of  a  reflection  on  my  father,  whom  I 
dearly  loved — we  all  did — but  I  think  my  brother  was  much  better  at 
business  than  my  father.  He  got,  of  course,  whatever  he  had  from 
my  mother  and  father,  but  he  had  a  good  deal  of  my  mother  in  him, 
\        her  care  and  prudence  and  so  on. 

My  father  was  in  San  Francisco  working  on  the  morning  Call  as 
the  machinist  in  the  composing  room  for  two  or  three  months  in  1910, 
at  the  time  of  Halley's  Comet.  He  just  left  the  ranch  and  went  to 
the  City,  because  he'd  gotten  involved  with  those  fellows  on  the 
paper.  Some  of  them  were  people  he  used  to  know  in  Minnesota  who 
had  gone  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  paid  well,  comparatively  speaking, 
for  those  mechanical  services.   I  guess  there  weren't  all  that  many 
topnotch  machinists  and  repairmen. 

When  the  Titanic  was  sunk,  my  father  was  in  San  Francisco.   I 
know  that  he  brought  home — my  mother  and  I  and  my  brother  were  all 
at  the  depot  to  meet  him  when  he  got  off  the  train — a  great  roll  of 
papers,  the  whole  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  He  always 
brought  all  kinds  of  things  to  us  when  he  came  home.  A  most 
generous  fellow. 

Oh,  I  can  remember  things.   The  school,  even  there  in  Corning, 
was  by  today's  standards  not  much  of  a  school.   It  isn't  there  any 
more;  it  was  demolished  and  rebuilt  years  ago.   There  were  two  or 
three  grades  at  least  in  one  room.   There  was  an  aisle  between  them, 
the  bigger  kids  on  one  side,  and  the  littler  ones  on  the  other. 
No  matter  how  bright  you  might  be,  you  were  divided  by  size  more 
than  anything.   The  principal  sat  up  front,  and  the  big  pot-bellied 
stove  was  in  the  back,  right  down  the  aisle  from  him.  He  had  a 
little  globe  about  six  inches  in  diameter  that  he  kept  on  his  desk. 
Every  now  and  then  if  he  got  upset  with  somebody,  he'd  throw  it 
down  and  hit  that  darn  stove,  which  was  usually  red  hot.   I  remember 
when  a  girl,  who  was  reciting  at  some  little  thing  we  had,  backed 
up  against  that  stove  or  got  too  close  to  it,  and  her  dress  caught 
fire. 
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Collins:   We  had  a  wonderful  time.   The  principal's  cow  used  to  get  loose 

every  now  and  then.   He  could  look  out  the  window,  across  to  where 
he  lived,  and  he  would  get  up  and  yell  at  some  of  the  boys  to  go 
with  him,  and  they'd  go  and  try  to  catch  the  cow  because  she'd  run 
away.  Probably  bulling  at  the  time. 

Lage:     So  this  was  really  a  rural  setting? 

Collins:  Yes.   I  think  there  were  seven  hundred  people  in  that  town.   Sometimes 
the  woodpeckers  were  drilling  holes  in  the  schoolhouse  while  we 
were  in  class.   There  were  a  lot  of  churches  in  that  town  too. 

Lage:     What  about  high  school?  Did  you  stay  in  Corning  for  high  school? 

Collins:  No.   There  was  a  school  that  had  just  been  built.   There  had  been 
a  high  school  that  only  took  you  through  two  grades,  I  believe.   I 
went  there  and  made  a  stab  at  it,  but  I  wasn't  very  good  at  it.  My 
mother  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  I  had  to  do  better  than  that. 

Lage:     She  took  an  active  interest  in  your  education? 

Collins:  All  of  our  lives,  even  up  to  the  time  a  few  months  before  she  died, 
she  was  very  concerned  about  cultural  things. 

Lage:     Do  you  remember  any  particular  reading  matter  in  the  home? 

Collins:   Sure.   Shakespeare  and  Henry  L.  Stoddard's  lectures,  the  encyclopedia, 
the  Marriott  novels,  the  Bible.   I'm  just  thinking  of  things  I  liked. 
Richard  Henry  Dana.  And  then  lighter  things.   She  would  read  to  us 
by  the  hour.   She  read  to  me  when  I  was  sick.   I  would  lie  out  there 
on  the  porch  on  a  cot. 

Lage:     Do  you  think  this  illness  had  a  real  effect  on  your  future? 

Collins:  Yes,  sure.  It  changed  my  whole  outlook. 

Lage:     Tell  me  more  about  how  it  changed  your  outlook. 

Collins:  Well,  because  my  mother  would  read  to  me — she  had  a  good  voice, 
and  a  fine  command  of  words.   She  was  a  scholar,  a  student,  far 
better  than  either  my  brother  or  I.  By  the  time  I  went  to  school, 
I  could  read  very  well,  and  had  read  a  lot  of  things  myself,  and 
had  been  read  to  a  great  deal.   That  continued.  We  would  read  to 
each  other  when  I  was  a  good  big  boy,  my  mother  and  I  would,  things 
that  we  found  mutually  interesting. 

Dr.  Case,  my  doctor,  had  an  office  in  Corning.   He  drove  a 
white  mare  that  was  blind.   He  would  get  in  that  rig  and  start  out, 
and  that  animal  had  such  confidence  in  Dr.  Case  that  she  would  just 
go  at  a  long  trot,  right  along,  and  he'd  talk  to  her  all  the  time. 
A  great  man,  a  fine  man. 
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My  mother1  loved 
her  barnyard. 
Often  my  father 
would  wander 
around,  lean  on 
a  sow  for  a  while 
and  shoot  the 
breeze  with  her. 
She  was,  in  those 
days,  something 
of  a  flirt. 
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Collins:  He  always  said,  "Well,  Emma,  you  saved  the  boy,  I  didn't.   I  just 
backed  you  up  and  gave  you  confidence."  My  dad  said  the  same 
thing.   He  was  wonderful  to  me,  always  was.   But  she  had  the 
command  role  there,  with  both  of  us,  both  my  brother  and  me.   She 
was  a  very  straitlaced  lady,  quite  proper.   She  instilled  in  us, 
right  from  the  start,  a  sense  of  propriety,  as  she  felt  it  to  be 
important  in  children.   In  other  words,  she  was  a  very  precise 
disciplinarian.   She  also  had  tremendous  subtlety  and  humor  that 
would  come  out  every  once  in  a  while. 


The  Bay  Area  and  the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 


Collins:  About  1919  we  came  down  to  the  Bay  Area  and  rented  a  place  in 

Piedmont.   I  started  high  school  all  over  again  at  Oakland  Technical 
High  School,  which  had  just  been  completed.   I  went  in  as  about  a 
sophomore,  because  I  had  good  knowledge,  good  credentials.  My 
mother  was  in  her  element.  She  just  loved  it! 

Lage:     She  was  glad  to  get  out  of  Tehama? 

Collins:  Yes.   My  father  more  and  more,  as  my  brother  got  older  and  was  out 
on  his  own,  felt  that  it  wasn't  right  to  be  in  a  divided  household 
like  this.   So,  along  about  1917  or  '18,  he  liquidated  everything  he 
had  up  in  the  valley  and  moved  to  the  Bay  Area.  He  resumed  his 
professional  work,  if  that's  what  you'd  call  it,  his  artisanry,  on 
the  Call. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  World  War  I.   My  brother  had  enlisted 
in  the  military.   I  was  in  high  school,  as  I  said,  at  Oakland 
Technical  High  School,  on  the  technical  side.   I  mean  by  that  that 
I  was  in  something  called  the  pattern  shop.   This  delighted  my 
father,  because  you  made  patterns  that  were  used  in  the  production  of 
castings. 

You'd  get  all  the  related  academic  work  in  mathematics,  in 
drafting  and  so  on.   Then  we  had  allied  subjects,  history  and 
English.  My  mother  was  somewhat  disturbed  because  she  didn't  think 
that  this  was  very  academic.   My  father  said  that  he  thought  it  was 
great,  that  you  had  to  be  able  to  use  your  hands.   It  was  all  right 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  you  needed  to  be  able  to  make  a 
living  using  your  hands,  and  so  on.   That  was  the  difference 
between  the  two,  you  see.   She  thought  you  could  do  it  other  ways. 

Lage:     Did  she  have  any  particular  goals  for  your  career,  do  you  know? 
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Collins:   No,  but  he  did.   He  said — and  this  is  an  anomaly — that  he  didn't 

mind  paying  the  bills  for  me  to  go  to  school.   If  I'd  go  and  learn 
to  be  a  lawyer,  that'd  be  fine.  But  to  be  a  designer,  an  artist, 
or  whatever,  he  said  his  brother  Howard  had  a  dozen  of  those 
fellows  hired  back  in  Minneapolis,  and  they  never  got  anywhere. 
That  was  the  way  he  felt  about  it,  you  see. 

And  it's  true,  my  uncle  did  have  an  art  department  and  a  good 
one,  too.  While  my  father  perhaps  didn't  think  too  much  about  it, 
my  mother  thought  that  they  did  some  very  attractive  things,  that 
it  was  a  high  art  to  design  boxes  and  make  them  practical  and 
useful. 

Anyway,  I  wasn't  in  high  school  very  long  before  I  found  out 
that  they  had  a  darn  good  art  department.   I  had  never  seen  an  art 
department,  and  I  was  fascinated.   I  went  to  school  at  night.   They 
had',  night  classes  at  Oakland  Technical  High  School,  and  I  could  go 
in  the  evening.   It  was  within  walking  distance,  or  I  could  ride 
the  streetcar.   I  went  to  those  courses  and  enjoyed  them  thoroughly. 

Then  I  found  that  I  could  go  on  Saturdays  in  Berkeley  on 
Allston  Way  to  the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.   It  was  a 
state-accredited  institution,  and  it  was  a  college-type  place,  not 
a  children's  school,  although  they  had  kid  classes  on  Saturdays. 
As  it  worked  out,  I  was  going  to  art  school  about  half  the  time  and 
going  to  high  school  about  half  the  time.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Meyer 
was  the  president  of  the  school,  and  Letitia  Meyer  was  the  registrar, 
and  Babs  was  their  daughter.  Babs  is  still  alive.  Here  was  this 
funny  old  school,  three  or  four  stories,  sitting  on  Allston  Way, 
just  above  Shattuck,  right  alongside  the  Board  of  Education.   So 
it  was  just  a  step  across  to  the  board,  and  Mrs.  Meyer  sent  me  over 
there.  They  checked  up  on  my  schooling.   They  didn't  find  much,  but 
they  gave  me  some  examinations. 

Lage:  So  you  finished  up  high  school  with  some  exams? 

Collins:  Pretty  fast.   I  never  graduated  from  high  school. 

Lage:  Did  you  get  some  kind  of  equivalency  degree? 

Collins:  I  got  some  sort  of  authority  to  go  to  art  school,  whatever  it  was. 

Through  my  father's  influence  and  interests  while  we  were 
going  to  school  up  in  Corning,  when  I  was  just  a  kid,  I  had  worked 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  Corning  Daily  Observer.   I  liked  it 
very  much.   I  was  in  the  composing  room,  and  I  was  a  pressman  and 
so  on.   I  had  learned  a  lot  from  reading,  too.   I  had  Goudy's  books 
and  Brown's  on  type  faces,  and  I  had  the  American  Mergenthaler 
linotype  books  and  so  on.  With  this  interest  in  good  printing,  I 
got  a  job  as  printer  at  the  school,  doing  simple  jobs  printing  for 
the  school  administration  for  about  three  years,  and  going  full-time 
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of  art  school.   Is  that  correct? 
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Collins:   I  would  say  that  it  was  not,  academically,  although  it  was  greater 

spiritually,  more  basic  and  commanding — but  very  different.   I  expect 
that  I  found  the  will  to  keep  going  on  to  school  (it  would  have 
been  easy  to  quit)  from  the  inspiration  of  the  out-of-doors — as 
someone  once  said,  from  the  treasuries  of  the  hills. 

Lage:     Were  you  drawn  to  the  mountains? 

Collins:  Yes,  in  an  interpretive  way  particularly,  because  I  could  see  it 

all  in  graphic  terms,  in  ways  that  were  essential  to  me  as  subject 
matter  for  the  sketching  and  painting  that  I  felt  a  compulsion  to 
do.   To  me,  seeing  landscapes  graphically  was  the  same  as  writing 
about  them  or  trying  to  describe  them  to  someone  in  conversation, 
except  more  lasting  and  more  edifying  to  me.   In  order  to  observe, 
in  order  to  think,  in  order  to  be  gainful  to  myself  in  what  I  was 
observing,  I  had  to  be  literate.   1  must  have  had  some  strong 
feelings  about  people  and  events.   If  I  did  they  came  from  my  mother. 

For  example,  early  in  my  work  in  school,  I  got  my  mother  to 
go  to  church  with  me,  and  she  was  overjoyed.   I  took  her  to  hear 
Dr.  Oswald  W.S.  McCall,  from  Australia.   He  used  to  preach  at  North 
Congregational  Church  in  Berkeley.  He  had  the  most  fascinating 
insight  into  the  systematic  spiritual  meaning  of  nature,  more  so  than 
anyone  I  had  ever  encountered  up  to  that  time.   Many  years  later  I 
made  a  talk  on  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  life  of  John  Muir.* 
Bill  Colby  helped  me  with  my  paper  for  that.  And  I  recalled  the 
words  and  the  sincerity  of  Dr.  McCall,  who  helped  me  with  my  subject 
even  after  all  those  years. 

•  • 

My  father  had  a  tremendous   feeling  for  the  land,   and  everything 
about  nature,   but  he  didn't   talk  about  it.     He  wasn't  inarticulate, 
but  he  didn't   talk  about  it.      He'd  just  stand  and  look  and  didn't 
want   to  be  disturbed  much.      Going   to   church,    for  him,  was   seeing  his 
God  in   the   land.      It  was   a  feeling  of   destiny  and  meeting  with 
nature.      I   can  see  that  now.      But  he  was  never  able,   or  didn't  want 
to,    talk  about  it,    too  personal  perhaps.      I   think  my  mother  saw  that 
in  him. 

Lage:  Did  she  share  this   feeling   for   the  land,   do  you  think? 

Collins:     Yes,   but  in  a  provisional  sense.      I   think  that  she  was   like 

Bestor  Robinson    [Sierra  Club   leader,   1930s-1960s] .     Man  was  put 
here   to  dominate,   and  in  order  for  him  to  do   that,   he  must  subjugate 
everything.     My   father  didn't  believe   that,   and  I  don't  believe  it 
either.      I    think  we're  just   contemporary  animals,    and  not  very  good 
at   that.      We   can't  dominate  anything,    and  shouldn't. 

Anyway,   Oswald  W.S.  McCall     preached,    and   I    think  she  was 
aroused  to  a  greater  understanding,    as   I  was,   of  what  life  was  all 
about. 


*George  L.    Collins   papers,   The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Lage: 
Collins: 


So  he  really  struck  a  strong  chord  in  you? 


interest. 

I  should  mention  another  of  our  teachers-part  Mexican     part 
Yaqui  indian-whose  mother  was   a  bookbinder  and  the  father^ 

rething  about   intellectual  humility   from  Marty.      He  was  an 
inspiration  to  me,    as   I  know  he  was   to  many  other 


II 

Collins: 


have  mentioned  earlier  I   think.     I  remember  my 


cut       rty-five  or  fifty  miles.     My  father  was  acquainted  with 
that  country. 

When  he  was  very  active  in  the  valley-as  he  still  was   during 
the  latter   teens  with  interests  and  investments  and  so  on- 
one  or   the  men  who  stood  in  strong  support  of   the  move  to  make 
Peak  and  Cinder  Cone,    together  wi  erven,ng  *nd 


attached  there. 
Lage-     Was  he  the  same  Raker  involved  with  Hetch  Hetchy? 

r 
- 

was   established  in  1916. 
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Collins:  That  was  a  bit  of  interest  and  concern  in  which  my  mother  joined 
my  father  in  principle  very  actively.  They  had  a  lot  of  rapport 
over  the  park  idea  and  had  been  to  Yosemite  to  see  the  park  there. 

I  got  interested  in  the  Lassen  country  through  the  family 
concern  about  a  park.   Trips  were  made  there.  We  spent  part  of 
the  summer  of  1919  there. 

My  brother  by  that  time  had  some  property  of  his  own,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  stock.  He  had  horses  most  any  of  which  were  mine  to 
use. 

After  I  was  out  of  school — and  that  was  in  the  winter  of 
1924-25.  .  . 

Lage:     Out  of  art  school? 

Collins:   Yes.  Mr.  Meyer  had  some  of  us  helping  him.   I  know  I  helped  teach 
him  how  to  drive  his  car.  Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  boys  who  taught 
him  how  to  drive  his  first  automobile  that  year,  because  he  was 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  Berkeley,  on  Alls  ton  Way,  and 
Oakland,  where  he  was  relocating  the  school.   It  took  him  so  long 
on  the  streetcar  that  he  bought  an  automobile.  That  was  a  bad 
day  for  Berkeley  and  Oakland  when  he  bought  that  car!  He  never 
would  have  learned  to  drive  if  he  had  lived  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old.  He  was  a  marvelous  old  man,  a  hot-tempered  old  German.  He'd 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  you  if  he  thought  you  were  deserving. 

His  wife  and  daughter  ran  that  school  and  kept  it  going.   Some 
of  the  other  fellows  and  I  would  drive  him  back  and  forth.  He'd 
come  out  to  the  print  shop  and  yell  at  me.   [mimics  German  accent] 
"George!   Get  the  car!  We've  got  to  go  down  to  the  other  school." 

After  art  school,  I  did  some  work  in  design,  gradually  getting 
into  the  field.   I  found  that  I  could  make  a  living  at  drawing  and 
design,  but  it  was  90  percent  salesmanship  and  10  percent  art.   I 
had  office  space  with  a  man,  Judson  T.  Sargent,  in  the  Hearst 
Building  in  San  Francisco.  We  did  a  number  of  things.  I  think  I 
did  all  the  drawings  for  a  rather  interesting  little  thing  for  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  called  "The  ABC  Book  of  Ocean  Travel."   I 
have  a  copy  of  that  somewhere.   I  did  a  couple  of  full-page  ads, 
all  hand-lettered  at  that  time.   I  did  a  lot  of  vignettes  for  shoe 
ads,  illustrations  for  Hannan  shoes.   I  did  car  cards  for  some 
time. 

Now,  I  guess  it  isn't  art,  but  to  me  it  all  was,  everything. 
I  found  I  had  to  call  into  play  every  bit  of  knowledge  and  skill 
that  I'd  ever  achieved  in  order  to  simplify  and  to  make  things 
reasonably  right,  and  reproduceable.  You  had  to  know  what  you 
were  doing,  it  seemed  to  me. 
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Lage:     Now  was  this  the  same  period  that  you  were  spending  summers  in 
the  mountains? 

Collins:   Yes,  but  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself.  Let  me  drift  on  here 

and  we'll  come  back  to  it.   I  believe  I  worked  for  a  year — this 
was  about  1926 — in  San  Francisco.  My  contemporaries  in  school 
were  all  out  either  teaching  or  at  work  and  there  were  new  faces 
at  school. 

I  had  grown  to  the  point  where  that  was  fine  as  an  era,  but  I 
was  through  with  it.   Cedric  Marshall,  a  fellow  from  art  school, 
who  had  been  a  war  trainee,  a  very  talented  man,  but  he  had  had 
a  leg  shot  off  in  World  War  I,  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  and  landed 
very  well.  He  was  doing  some  good  things.  He  had  gone  up  to  New 
York  and  got  into  the  Art  Students'  League.  He  kept  writing  me  to 
come  on  back. 

Well,  I  thought  that  I'm  not  going  to  go  back  there  and  lean 
on  somebody.   I'll  go  to  Chicago,  though,  and  I  went  to  the 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Company  in  San  Francisco  and  talked  to  them 
about  it.   They  had  connections  all  over  and  gave  me  a  list  of 
places  that  were  printing  establishments,  advertising  companies, 
and  art  companies.   I  just  felt  sure  that  I  could  get  a  job. 

So  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Chicago.   I  thought,  well,  I'll  go  up 
the  valley  and  see  my  brother,  and  then  I'll  find  my  way  across 
the  country  to  Chicago.   I  had  a  Franklin  which  was  an  air-cooled 
car,  a  beautiful  car. 

Earlier  on,  over  several  years,  my  brother  had  gotten  terribly 
interested  in  the  Park  Service.  He  had  property,  ranch  property 
of  his  own,  but  he  also  worked  for  the  government  in  the  summer. 
He  was  the  first  employee,  the  first  temporary  ranger,  then  later 
on  the  first  permanent  ranger,  the  first  chief  ranger,  and  the  first 
superintendent  of  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  my  own  blood  brother. 
He  made  a  career  of  the  Park  Service.   The  park  didn't  have  any 
money  to  speak  of.   Their  budget  was  very  low.   They  hadn't  quite 
gotten  to  the  point  of  having  an  all-year  headquarters  up  in  the 
hills.   They  wintered  in  Red  Bluff. 

When  I  got  up  there,  where  he  was  at  "the  Bluffs,"  he  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  me,  because  he  had  a  little  bit  of  money  for  a 
sign  program,  but  he  didn't  have  anybody  to  make  the  signs.   Since, 
as  he  put  it,  I  knew  about  lettering,  would  I  make  some  signs  for 
him?  I  said  sure.  "I'm  in  no  hurry,  I'm  just  drifting,  right  now." 
So  we  went  down  and  bought  a  bunch  of  boards,  and  I  lettered  signs, 
day  after  day. 
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Collins:  My  brother  was  going  to  make  a  trip  up  into  the  hills,  as  far  as 
he  could  go  until  he  ran  into  snow,  and  then  take  snowshoes  or 
skis  for  cross-country  and  see  how  it  was,  how  long  it  would  be 
until  he  could  get  into  where  they  had  their  summer  headquarters. 
He  wanted  me  to  go,  and  I  said,  "I'm  probably  not  very  good  at  it." 
He  was  an  athlete,  my  brother,  but  I  was  not.   I  was  clumsy  and 
uncoordinated,  but  I  could  get  around.   I  had  lots  of  exercise, 
and  by  then  my  legs  were  pretty  good  and  solid,  so  I  made  the  trip 
with  him. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  off  that  trip  with  him,  Chicago  seemed 
kind  of  vague,  a  long,  long  way  away.   I  could  see  more  things  I 
wanted  to  paint,  and  all  that  right  there  in  the  Lassen  country. 
So  I  stayed  on  there,  and  I  built  a  house  up  near  Mineral.  I  worked 
for  my  brother  for  a  couple  or  three  years  in  the  summer  at  Lassen. 
I  was  a  temporary  ranger  and  a  general  foreman.   We  built  ranger 
stations.   I  felt  as  though  I  was  contributing.   I  knew  a  lot  about 
plans  and  design,  and  I  could  make  plans  or  follow  the  plans  of 
others.   I  had  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  how  to  be  useful.   I  got 
acquainted  with  people  in  the  Park  Service  who  were  coming  along 
then  in  their  technical  fields. 


Albright,  Mather,  and  a  Park  Service  Career 


Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins: 


One  of  the  people  that  I  met, 
Director  Horace  M.  Albright. 


I  liked  enormously.   He  was  Assistant 


Did  he  make  tours  of  the  park  and  stop  off  at  Mount  Lassen? 

Yes.   One  time  my  brother  sent  me  to  Davis  to  meet  Mr.  Mather. 
It  was  during  one  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  squabbles.  Mr.  Mather  knew 
that  my  father  and  the  rest  of  us  were  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Raker  and  others.   I  met  Mr.  Mather  there  at  Davis.   He  got  off  the 
train,  and  he  had  an  entourage  with  him.   He  often  carried  a  lot 
of  people  along  when  he  traveled.   It  was  in  the  evening,  and  he 
was  headed  north  to  Portland.   He  sat  up  with  me  until  we  got 
clear  on  to  Redding,  along  about  midnight  or  after.  He  regaled  me 
with  stories  about  his  youth  at  the  University  of  California,  and 
how  he  used  to  sell  Bibles  up  in  the  Valley.   He  went  on  horseback 
and  sold  Bibles.   He  just  went  on  and  on,  like  I'm  doing.   He  just 
loved  to  talk  to  someone.   That  was  Mr.  Stephen  Tyng  Mather.   I 
guess  he  assumed  I  was  in  the  Park  Service  to  stay. 


V*T  w  *K"*r 

^:<£&Ji^ 


J  always  carried  sketch  books  and  found  relaxation  in  making  quick 
drawings — mostly  just  impressions.  Now — 50  to  60  years  later — 
J  still  have  a  few  of  them  and  will  put  some  in  this  story. 

GLC3  1978 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


I  didn't  think  of  it  that  way.   I  was  really  not  thinking  very 
clearly  about  my  future.  Then  about  1927,  we  went  on  a  long  trip 
together,  five  or  six  of  us:  Don  Tresidder,  Horace  Albright,  and 
Harry  Englebright,  Junior,  from  Nevada  City,  my  brother  and  a 
couple  of  others  including  me. 

We  took  them  on  a  grand  tour  of  Lassen  Park,  a  saddle  trip. 
They  were  delighted.   Mr.  Albright,  when  we  were  saying  goodbye, 
grabbed  me  and  said  something  about  like  this:   "Look  you  either  get 
in  or  get  out  of  the  Park  Service.   If  you  want  to  get  in,  there's 
a  place  for  you.   I  think  we'd  like  to  have  you.   I  know  I'd  like 
to  have  you.  But  this  thing  of  working  part-time  and  then  drifting 
around  and  fiddling  around  the  way  you're  doing — that's  no  good. 
Either  get  in  or  get  out.   Start  at  the  bottom;  pass  the  ranger 
examination  that's  coming  up  this  fall.   If  you  pass  it  all  right, 
and  I  think  you  will,  we'll  put  you  in  the  service. 

I  thought  he  sounded  just  like  my  father,  who  had  no  patience 
with  people  who  weren't  always  working  hard  on  something  that  my 
dad  thought  was  right,  that  a  man  should  be  involved  in. 


Was  that  his  motivation,  do  you  think? 
advice? 


A  little  bit  of  fatherly 


Collins:   I  think  so.  He  wasn't  all  that  much  older,  just  twelve  years  older 
than  I  am.   But  in  experience  he  was  old  enough  to  be  my  great 
grandfather. 

I  took  the  examination.  My  brother  was  pleased.  He  was 
superintendent  by  that  time,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  took  the 
examination.   Chief  Townsley  of  Yosemite  was  up  in  the  valley  then, 
and  he  was  deputized  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  give  me  the 
examination.   It  happened  in  Mr.  Conard's  Treemont  Hotel  in  Red 
Bluff.  Mr.  Conard  was  in  and  out  of  there,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  He  was  kind  of  a  second  father  to  my  brother  and 
to  me,  A.L.  Conard.  He  was  always  interested  and  concerned.  He  was 
a  tremendous  champion  of  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 

I  took  the  examination,  and  then  the  next  thing,  Ansel  F.  Hall, 
who  was  the  chief  naturalist  of  the  Park  Service,  called  a  meeting 
of  naturalists,  the  first  one  ever  held,  in  the  fall  of  1928.  Mr. 
Albright  suggested  that  I  be  invited,  since  I  was  going  to  be  in 
the  Park  Service,  and  I  had  some  background  in  art  training  and 
interpretation  and  was  interested. 

I  got  acquainted  with  Ansel.   He  was  a  genius,  an  absolute 
genius.   I'll  never  forget  the  first  thing  he  had  me  do.   It  scared 
me  to  death.   "Go  over  to  San  Francisco  and  make  a  talk  on  the 
radio,"  he  said. 
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Lage:     And  here  you  weren't  even  in  the  service  yet? 

Collins:  No,  but  I'd  been  a  temporary  ranger.  There  I  met  George  M.  "Togo" 
Wright,  and  Ben  Thompson,  and  Doc  Rhule  [Dr.  George  M.],  and  a 
dozen  people  besides  Ansel  Hall  who  were  in  the  Park  Service,  or 
consultants.   They  were  really  wonderful,  topnotch  people.  Most 
of  them  were  a  little  older  than  I,  but  not  much.   Maybe  four  or 
five  years  or  so.   Some  of  them  were  a  little  younger.   Togo  Wright 
was  a  well-to-do  young  man,  a  University  of  California  fellow,  who 
thought  only  of  his  obligations  to  society.   He  thought  of  human 
energy  as  a  force  that  had  to  be  used  wisely. 

Gee,  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  men,  what  they  were  doing  with 
their  lives,  were  so  exemplary,  and  so  dedicated.   There  was  so 
much  ahead.   The  world  was  almost  unlimited  as  to  opportunities — 
not  in  the  moneymaking  sense,  but  maybe  that  way  too  for  all  I 
know,  but  to  do  things  that  were  meaningful  in  society.   This  was 
where  I  belonged;  I  never  had  any  doubt  after  that. 

Not  long  after  I  took  the  ranger  examination,  I  found  out  that 
I  had  passed  it.   I  was  invited  to  go  and  be  a  ranger  at  Yosemite, 
in  1929,  I  think.   Charles  Goff  Thomson  had  come  on  down  to 
Yosemite  from  Crater  Lake,  and  was  superintendent.   I  went  down, 
but — this  is  terrible  to  say — I  never  really  cared  much  for  the 
Yosemite  Valley.   I  liked  some  of  the  back  country,. but  it  is 
oppressively  beautiful  to  me. 

Lage:     Now  that's  the  first  person  I've  heard  say  that. 

Collins:   It's  oppressively  beautiful.   And  I  was  used  to  being  up  on  top. 
And  in  the  valley,  I  was  going  to  be  a  campground  ranger  or  some 
damn  thing  like  that,  you  know.   Here  I'd  been  used  to  building 
things  and  a  highly  personalized  sort  of  freedom.   I  just  wasn't 
ready  to  buckle  down  and  be  one  of  fifty  birds  who'd  be  yelled  at 
half  the  time  by  some  superior,  without  any  recognition  of  my  own 
background  or  where  I  would  fit.   If  I'd  gone  there  and  stayed 
with  it,  I  would  have  fitted  in  and  made  my  place,  but  it  wasn't 
my  dish  of  tea.   I  just  didn't  like  it  there. 

Lage:     So  it  wasn't  just  the  natural  setting,  but  the  type  of  work  you'd 
be  doing? 

Collins:   The  whole  thing.   So  I  quit.   I  simply  went  into  the  superintendent 
and  said,  "This  is  not  for  me.   I'm  going  to  go  back  to  Lassen  where 
I  have  a  house  and  paint  pictures  or  do  something  that  I  want  to 
accomplish." 
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Collins:   I'd  hardly  gotten  home  before  I  heard  from  the  Civil  Service 

Commission.  The  way  they'd  do  it,  in  their  very  impersonal  way, 
they  were  almost  instructing  me  to  go  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  This 
suited  me  to  a  "T."  I  never  had  been  a  professional  Californian 
like  Newton  Drury.  I  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  other  places.  I'd 
seen  the  nation,  more  or  less  in  cross  section  from  babyhood  on. 
So  I  was  really  entranced  with  this  notion. 

I  bought  a  new  car.   I  already  had  two  or  three  new  uniforms. 
I  had  everything  I  needed.   I  gave  my  house  to  my  sister-in-law, 
my  brother's  wife,  and  gave  away  everything  I  had,  except  for  a 
few  drawings  which  I  left  with  my  mother,  things  that  I  felt  were 
priceless  to  me.   I  said  goodbye  and  went  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 

I'll  never  forget  being  at  Needles  and  thinking  to  myself, 
"My  God,  as  bad  as  this  place  is,  I  wonder  how  much  worse  it  will 
be  as  I  get  over  into  Arizona."   [laughter]  The  roads  were  dusty, 
dry,  mean,  rough.   It  was  hot.   There  was  no  pavement  in  those  days 
I  kept  going,  and  I  got  along  about  Peach  Springs,  somewhere  in 
there.   I'll  remember  it  always,  never  have  forgotten  it.   I  said 
to  myself,  "Just  remember  this  one  thing.  Don't  ever  quit.  Hang 
in  there  and  stay  with  it,  because  this  is  what  you're  cut  out  to 
do.  You've  been  told  that.  Do  it  blindly  if  necessary,  but  don't 
quit.   Be  consistent." 

Lage:     These  were  your  words  to  yourself? 
Collins:   To  myself,  yes. 
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II     GRAND  CANYON  RANGER,    1930-1935 


Reception  at  the  Grand  Canyon 

•—•  '„£  ^h:4p°^r*  ^"S:  -u-s-rsSi^ 

was  Pat  Patr^Vwho  had  been  a  clerk  at  the  Panama  Canal   for  the 
War  Department,  with   the  Corps   of  Engineers.      He  had   come _ in 
Park  Service,    and  he  was  actually   the  chief   clerk  and  assisi  ant 
superin^ndent.      As   the  superintendent  used   to   say,    "Pat   runs   the 
park  while  I  run  around."      [laughter] 

Lage:     Now  who  was  the  superintendent? 

«"-•  s^s.-  ^ir^rasTc^rr^i  SLSSZ^. 
S»w^^JKHS2?tt 

was   already  made  superintendent  when  he  got  back-he  and  I  hit  it 
off  real  well. 


Here 


was,  sixty-five  miles  from  the  railroad. 


I  had  an 


of   the  guys 


that  life  meant   to  me  was   expressed  in  the  beauty 
I   enioved  everything  I  did.      I  never  was   lonesome,   never  had 
LdTimes.      I^ould'always  volunteer  for  duty  when  guys  who  were 
married  took  vacation  time  or  anything  like  that. 

M 


top:  When  I  worked  in 
the  summer  for  the  Forest 
Service  on  Lassen  Forest, 
1920,  I  occasionally  drove 
a  war  surplus  truck. 


middle :   Grand  Canyon 
Ranger,  illustrating 

West  Rim  Drive,  1931 


bottom  left:   Ranger- 
Naturalist  Ralph  Redburn 
and  Collins,  Grand  Canyon 
administration  building, 
1932.  When  one  of  us 
would  see  Superintendent 
Tilly  Tillotson  sauntering 
along  toward  his  office, 
we  might  stand  at  attention 
in  recognition  of  him.  He 
was  a  lovable  nut  to  whom 
we  were  all  devoted. 

bottom  right:  Sitting  on 
the  front  porch  of  my 
house,  a  house  I  built 
myself  in  1927... about 
a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Mineral  in  the  Lassen 
country.   It  was  a  fine 
mountain  studio. 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


I  hadn't  been  there  very  long  before  the  other  rangers  and  fellows 
would  kid  me  a  little  bit  about  being  the  newcomer,  the  greenhorn, 
low  man  on  the  totem  pole.   I  would  draw  the  big  prize.   I'd  get  to 
go  to  the  North  Rim  and  be  the  North  Rim  ranger,  go  over  in  September 
and  stay  there  all  winter,  all  by  myself  at  eight  thousand  feet 
of  altitude  on  the  North  Rim,  and  keep  the  snow  shoveled  off  the 
roofs  and  all  that.  Well,  I  looked  forward  to  that.   I  had  been 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  before,  just  on  brief  visits,  but  never  to  the 
North  Rim. 

There  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Hiram  Bingham, 
with  his  wife,  and  daughter.  He  was  a  big  wheel — I  think  he  was 
chairman  of  the  foreign  relations  committee.   He  was  at  the  canyon, 
and  Tillie  Tillotson  said,  "Now  I'm  going  to  drive  around  and  be 
at  the  North  Rim.  You  pick  one  of  the  other  rangers  to  go  with 
you.   You  be  in  charge  of  the  party,  and  go  over  with  saddle  stock, 
and  take  these  folks  across  there." 

So  we  did.   Don  Huramell  was  the  temporary  ranger,  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  he  later  became  one  of 
the  top  concessioners.   He  was  a  concessioner  at  Lassen  and  Glacier 
and  one  or  two  other  places  up  in  Alaska.   But  then  he  was  just  a 
young  fellow  from  an  old-time  south  Arizona  family.   He  knew  a  lot 
about  how  to  handle  stock  and  so  on.   So  I  picked  him. 


We  took  these  folks 
across,  and  up  the  other 
limestones.   Gee,  it  was 
out  on  the  North  Rim  and 
everyone  in  the  party  was 
about  what  we  were  seeing 
as  an  old-timer  because  I 
at  home.   In  fact,  I  had 
books  and  from  talking  to 


across  the  canyon.   I  got  to  go  down, 
side,  through  all  those  sandstones  and 
so  enthralling,  so  marvelous.  We  came 
saw  that  gorgeous  bit  of  the  world — 

so  compatible.  We  were  all  so  excited 
They  assumed  that  I'd  been  around  there 

suppose  I  acted  like  it.   I  was  perfectly 
read  and  knew  a  lot  about  the  canyon  from 

the  naturalists  and  so  on. 


So  we  got  over  there,  and  I  saw  where  I  was  going  to  be  all 
that  coming  winter.   I  looked  forward  to  it.   It  was  just 
marvelous.   Then  Don  Hummell  and  I  brought  the  stock  back.   I 
remember  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  at  Phantom  Ranch,  and 
it  was  raining  overhead.   It  would  rain  down  about  so  far,  and  then 
the  water  would  vaporize  and  go  back  up  except  that  a  few  large 
raindrops  would  hit  the  ground  around  us. 

[We  never  returned  to  discuss  your  winter  at  the  North  Rim.   Do 
you  want  to  make  a  comment  on  it? 

The  North  Rim  in  winter  is  still.   It  is  not  cold  in  the  sense 
that  Alaska  is  cold,  although  it  can  be  pretty  severe  at  that. 
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Collins:   It  was  a  busy  time.   There  were  all  sorts  of  hand  tools  to  be 

repaired,  snow  removal  regularly,  occasional  patrols  out  into  the 
park,  just  to  observe  conditions.   We  trapped  predators  in  those 
days — coyotes,  bobcats.   That  was  considered  essential.   I  caught 
quite  a  few. 

Also,  I  did  some  drawing  and  painting,  and  some  writing. 
Two  men  were  stationed  farther  on  toward  the  edge  of  the  canyon 
from  the  Park  Service  headquarters.   They  were  employed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  to  look  after  the  great  resort  the  company 
has  there.   About  once  a  week  or  so  we  would  get  together  for  an 
evening,  play  cards,  and  try  to  outlie  each  other. 

The  Kaibab  squirrel  does  not  hibernate,  and  several  of  them 
were  around  all  of  the  time  because  I  fed  them.   We  had  a  pet 
bullsnake  who  lived  in  the  shop.   When  I  was  working  away  there  it 
would  come  around  and  keep  me  company.   There  were  plenty  of  mice 
in  the  shop  and  barn  to  keep  it  well  fed. 

That  was  a  fine  winter.   It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  when  you  are  alone  you  budget  your  time,  and  never  have 
enough  of  it.   Time  never  hangs  heavy,  there  being  so  much  to  see 
and  do.   I'm  glad  to  have  been  the  North  Rim  ranger,  a  unique 
experience. — GLC,  September  1978] 


The  Old-Time  Rangers:   Character,  Working  Conditions,  Esprit 
de  Corps 

[Interview  2:   February  9,  1978] 


Lage:     I'd  like  to  get  your  characterization  of  the  rangers  and  ranger 
life  in  the  early  thirties,  particularly  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Tell  me,  did  the  esprit  de  corps  that  you  always  hear  about 
connected  with  Park  Service  rangers  really  exist?  Was  that 
something  that  you  were  aware  of? 

Collins:   Yes.   I  would  say  that  it  was  a  very  marked  characteristic  among 
the  rangers,  in  that  they  were  all  men  who  enjoyed  being  close  to 
the  out-of-doors,  and  in  it  most  of  the  time,  close  to  the 
wilderness.   They  were  not  people  who  needed  to  go  to  town  every 
Saturday.   They  didn't  care  to.   They  liked  being  there,  they 
liked  to  work. 

They  were  not  lazy.   They  worked  good  long  shifts  each  day. 
When  they  were  out  in  the  field  on  patrol  or  something  like 
that,  they  would  go  on  all  day  and  half  the  night,  whatever  was 
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Ch-ief  Ranger  J-im  Brooks  in  center, 
Chief  Ranger  \farl  Lehnert  at  left, 
Collins  at  right.      Enroute  to  Clear 
Creek  to  plant  trout  eggs.     Many  of 
the  eggs  hatched,   apparently.      We 
were  back  on  Clear  Creek  couple  of 
years   later  and  saw  fish. 

GLC 
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I  am  in  the  lead,  -Beefif  Lehnert  at 
left  rear,   and  Dick  Carlson.      We 
went  all  the  way  out  to  Powell 
Plateau  that  trip. 

GLC 
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Grand  Canyon  Ranger,    Off-Duty 
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Lage: 


Collins 


Lage: 
Collins: 


required  to  get  from  one  place  to  another.  We'd  look  at  the  trail 
conditions,  the  condition  of  game,  what  the  water  holes  were  like, 
if  they  were  all  right  or  needed  to  be  rocked  up  or  cleaned  out  or 
anything.  We  made  notes  as  we  went  along  on  the  flora  and  fauna, 
generally,  the  weather.  We  kept  our  eyes  open. 

It  was  a  source  of  pride  to  each  one  of  the  fellows  to  make 
good  notes,  make  good  reports  and  turn  them  into  the  chief  ranger. 
Each  ranger  did  a  monthly  report  by  days.  Under  each  date,  you 
put  down  what  you  did.   I  enjoyed  that.   It  was  a  diary- type  thing, 
with  a  lot  of  observation. 


Were  the  others  as  verbal  as  you? 
backgrounds? 


Did  they  have  that  in  their 


No.   There  were  a  lot  of  differences  among  the  fellows.  We  had 
men  who  were  older.   Some  of  those  rangers  were  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  years  old.   Some  of  them  were  special  service  type  men,  in 
that  they  maybe  lived  in  their  own  homes  somewhere  near  the  park, 
came  to  work  by  the  day  but  were  not  expected  to  live  on  the  job 
the  way  some  of  the  others  did.   Some  of  them  came  in  just  as 
temporary  summer  employees.   I  can  remember  Ed  Laws,  from  Kanab , 
Utah.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  formal  scholastic  training,  but 
he  was  a  very  wise  person,  and  one  of  the  truly  accomplished  and 
capable  men  I  knew  in  any  place  I've  ever  worked. 

Was  he  a  full-time  ranger? 

No,  he  was  a  part-time  ranger.  He  worked  for  about  six  months, 
always  on  the  North  Rim,  because  his  home  was  in  Kanab.  That's 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  north  of  the  North  Rim. 

He  was  a  fine  mechanic.   He  knew  the  country.   He  was  an 
excellent  woodsman.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  dignified, 
commanding  appearance — wore  a  uniform  well.   He  met  people  very 
well.  He  was  gracious.  You  would  never  have  known  that  the  man 
probably  had  not  more  than  a  grade-school  education  in  formal 
training.   He  trained  himself.   He  was  always  busy,  always  doing 
things.  He  never  missed  a  thing  out  in  the  field.  He  saw  everything. 
He  didn't  like  to  write;  it  was  tedious  for  him.   But  he  remembered 
everything,  and  he  could  tell  you  where  and  when  and  what.   He  was 
good  on  police  work,  because  he  used  his  head.   He  didn't  go  after 
people  for  some  silly  little  infraction  or  other.  He  never  acted 
like  a  policeman.  He  was  a  mentor  and  a  fellow  we  all  looked  up 
to.   We  learned  from  him. 

I  think  that  among  the  rangers  there  was  a  pride  and  a  rivalry , 
and  an  intense  liking  for  the  country  and  loyalty  to  the  job  and 
the  government.   But  we  took  some  abuse  at  times. 
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Lage:     From  the  public? 

Collins:   From  tourists  who  usually  were  ill  at  ease,  a  little  scared  to 

be  that  far  from  home.   We  worked  with  people;  we  saw  the  public. 
We  were  there  to  be  talked  to,  and  people  want  to  express  themselves 
and  give  their  opinions;  you  have  to  listen  politely.  Maybe 
they'll  become  personal  and  rather  harsh  at  times.   We  learned 
to  accept  all  that  and  understand  that  they  didn't  really  mean  to 
be  obnoxious  or  mean  to  us,  but  sometimes  they  were  getting  even 
for  bum  roads  or  other  disadvantages.   [laughs]   Oftentimes  when 
people  get  away  from  home  that  far,  and  under  quite  different 
circumstances  than  they're  used  to,  they're  quick  to  react.   Their 
fears  are  quite  close  to  the  surface.   We  found  that  out. 

Some  of  the  fellows  were  better  at  dealing  with  the  public 
than  others.   We  had  one  chap  from  Georgia,  Gus  Williamson,  who  I 
think  was  an  outstanding  ranger  because  he  was  so  affable  and 
nice.  He  spoke  some  kind  of  a  jargon  that  passed  for  English, 
[laughter]   He  had  been  to  college,  but  he  just  lapsed  into  a 
vernacular  of  the  red  lands  of  northwest  Georgia.  Wherever  you 
saw  him,  he  had  a  great  big  smile  on  his  face.   He  loved  people. 
He'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you.   He  was  not  an  accomplished 
fellow  in  a  lot  of  other  ways.   You  wouldn't  put  him  out  on  a  patrol 
by  himself,  because  we  felt  that  he  was  very  apt  to  kill  himself, 
just  being  absent-minded  and  bumbling  around.   [laughter] 

Lage:     Was  he  a  permanent  ranger? 

Collins:   Yes,  and  a  good  one.   We  had  him  on  the  information  desk,  and  on  the 
checking  station.   He  could  add  a  column  of  figures  so  fast — he 
was  a  genius  at  some  things,  very  talented  that  way.   I  don't 
remember  why,  but  we  kept  a  lot  of  records  of  visitation.  We'd 
put  them  down  as  they'd  occur.   Then  you  add  them  up  at  the  end  of 
the  day.   We'd  always  get  Gus  to  add  the  figures,  and  he  loved  to 
do  it.   He  was  put  out  if  we  didn't  let  him  do  all  our  work  for  us 
that  way.   [laughs] 

Lage:     Did  any  of  the  rangers  have  a  public-be-damned  attitude  that  you 
can  think  of? 

Collins:   No,  no.   They  wouldn't  have  lasted  ten  minutes. 

Leave  was  a  privilege,  not  a  right.   If  you  wanted  to  go  to 
town,  or  you  had  reason  to  go  to  town — to  go  to  the  dentist  or 
whatever,  to  Flagstaff  or  Williams  or  Prescott,  or  maybe  even  down 
to  Phoenix  or  Tucson — you  went  to  the  chief  ranger.   If  the  chief 
ranger  approved,  he  took  it  to  the  superintendent.   You  were  either 
allowed  to  leave  the  park  or  not,  depending  upon  the  viewpoint  and 
the  workload,  as  those  two  men  saw  it.   Pat  Patr&fas  assistant 
superintendent,  usually  cleared  those  matters. 
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Collins:   Today  leave  is  a  right.   Today  they  have  a  uniform  allowance. 
You  don' t  have  to  spend  your  own  money  for  the  whole  cost  of  a 
new  uniform.   A  uniform  used  to  cost  forty,  fifty,   sixty  dollars. 
I  would  get  maybe  four  of  them  at  a  time.   I  always  liked  to  have 
lots  of  uniforms,  plenty  of  clothes.  Some  of  those  fellows  were 
married,  and  they  had  families.  Your  salary  wasn't  much  of  anything, 
I  was  fortunate  that  financially  I  could  afford  those  things. 

Lage:     Was  there  grumbling  at  all  about  low  wages  and  long  hours? 

Collins:   No,  nobody  ever  kicked  about  anything  much.   We  just  laughed  it 
off.   I  think  that  the  grumbling  occurred  about  things  like  the 
fact  that  the  road  construction  contract  didn't  get  signed  on 
time,  and  the  work  didn't  start  early  enough  in  the  spring,  so  you 
could  take  advantage  of  good  weather.   We  were  always  fussing  over 
construction  projects,  or  paint  jobs,  or  vehicles  not  working  well, 
or  we  couldn't  get  new  equipment.   That  kind  of  thing.   [The  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  and  the  new  one  started  the  next  day.   That 
meant  a  period  of  frustration  right  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
season.   It's  the  same  today.   I've  always  felt  that  the  government 
fiscal  year  should  be  on  the  calendar  year  basis,  for  the  land 
use  agencies  at  least. — GLC ,  September  1978] 

But  as  far  as  men  finding  fault  and  being  picayune  and  small- 
minded  about  the  job — I  don't  think  they  were.   We  had  one  or  two 
people  who  were  misfits,  very  uncomfortable  there,  and  they  left. 

We  had  one  boy  who  was  from  a  very  wealthy  family,  and  the 
family  used  to  put  the  equivalent  of  his  salary  in  a  trust  fund  in 
the  Park  Service  or  something.   Then  he  was  paid  through  the 
government,  just  like  any  other  rangers,  so  that  he'd  get  his  check 
at  the  end  of  the  month — we  were  paid  month  to  month — like  the 
other  guys.   His  name  was  Soper,  and  we  called  him  Soapy.  He 
wanted  to  be  an  archeologist.   He  didn't  have  the  tenacity  to  stay 
with  anything  very  well.   He'd  wear  a  uniform  and  get  out  on  the 
rim  and  get  to  talking  to  people.  He  could  not  resist  indicating 
to  anyone  who  listened  to  him  that,  without  him,  that  park  just 
couldn't  operate. 

We  liked  Soapy.   He  was  harmless,  and  he  had  to  be  somewhere. 
His  mother  came  to  see  him  two  or  three  times  while  I  was  at  the 
Canyon.   I  saw  her  and  met  her  and  visited  with  her.  A  very 
charming  person.  She  thanked  us — I  know  she  thanked  me  and  thanked 
others.   When  Soapy  left,  he  filed  a  statement  through  the 
superintendent  which  was  the  source  of  a  lot  of  laughter.   He 
listed  all  the  things  that  were  wrong,  in  his  opinion.   I  remember 
the  last  two.   He  had  about  a  dozen  things  that  weren't  right — 
the  hours  weren't  right,  the  work  was  too  hard,  and  all  that.   And 
bedbugs,  and  then  "George  L.  Collins."   [laughter]   He  wrote  it  out 
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and  filed  it  with  the  superintendent.   Tillie  Tillotson  was 
a  great  joker.   He  just  loved  to  pull  your  leg.   He  called  me  in 
and  was  trying  to  be  serious.   "What  are  you  up  to?  What  have  you 
been  doing  to  old  Soapy?" 

We  were  down  at  a  place  called  Clear  Creek,  planting  fish 
eggs — the  chief  ranger,  Jim  Brooks;  the  ranking  assistant  chief 
ranger  ,  Cago  1- Lehnert ;  and  I  (I  was  junior  assistant  chief  ranger 
by  that  time.);  and  Ed  Laws.  We'd  take  trout  eggs  on  ice  on  our 
backs  and  climb  up  out  of  the  inner  canyon  and  go  along  the  Tonto 
Platform.  Once  when  we  were  doing  this  we  went  to  Clear  Creek. 

We  knew  that  Soapy  was  going  to  go  on  a  little  expedition 
over  there,  hunting  for  archeo logical  evidences.   There  were  old 
grain  caches  of  the  Indians,  ancient  people,  way  up  high,  about 
thirty  feet  up  from  the  bottom  of  Clear  Creek.   So  we  worked  our 
way  up  to  this  thing.   The  slab  of  thin  sandstone  sealed  in  with 
mud  as  a  door  was  cracked  and  part  of  it  gone,  so  the  rats  had  been 
in  there.  We  took  an  old  can  or  two,  a  corned  beef  can  or  something 
like  that,  and  put  that  in  there.   [laughs]   Then  we  put  a  note  on 
there — "Hi,  Soapy!"  and  we  left  it.   Of  course,  old  Soapy  found  it. 
He  thought  that  was  pretty  terrible.   He  didn't  get  the  humor  in 
that.   [laughter] 

The  guys  were  very  good  about  trading  off  with  each  other  on 
jobs  like  running  a  checking  station,  or  whatever  else  we  had  going. 
If  it  were  my  duty  this  week  and  something  was  occurring  that  was 
either  very  interesting  within  the  work  program,  or  if  I  had  to  go 
somewhere  for  my  personal  affairs,  why,  you  could  always  get  someone 
to  take  your  place.  We  reciprocated.   I  would  say  that  these  men 
were  neat,  clean,  well-disciplined,  self-disciplined,  always  willing 
to  help.   They  had  a  lot  of  pride  about  them.   They  were  pretty 
capable  fellows. 


About  how  many  rangers  are  we  talking  about? 
crew? 


How  many  were  in  the 


At  that  time,   in  the  wintertime,  about  fifteen, 
twice  that  many. 


In  the  summertime, 


Were  there  two  groups  that  you  could  call  old-timers  and  younger 
fellows?  Was  there  a  difference  in  background  between  the  older 
men  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  like  yourself? 

Yes,  even  then  the  restrictions  for  taking  the  examination  were 
tightening  up  to  the  point  where  you  had  to  have  some  scholastic 
background — preferably  some  college.   It  was  not  necessary,  but  they 
already  wanted  people  of  careful  dress  and  the  kind  of  intellectual 
discipline  in  an  organization  that  you'd  get  out  of  college.   I  suppose 
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Collins:   competitive  to  some  degree,  but  learning  to  work  together  and 
seeing  more  broadly  ahead,  which  I  think  would  not  be  an 
experience  that  you  could  get  as  well  in  any  way  other  than 
through  higher  education. 

Some  of  those  fellows,  the  summer  people  that  I  had,  for 
example,  were  Mormons.   A  lot  of  them  were.   In  fact,  I  worked 
something  like  sixty  or  seventy  people  in  the  summertime,  when  I 
was  the  North  Rim  ranger  and  most  of  those  people — almost  all 
of  them,  in  fact — were  Mormons.   They're  highly  organized, 
socially,  as  a  people.   The  men  we  had  as  rangers  who  came  out  of 
the  Mormon  towns  had  a  lot  of  the  kind  of  discipline  that  the 
Park  Service  was  looking  for  in  anybody  who  was  hired  on. 

The  older  fellows  were  highly  revered,  though,  as  long  as 
they  lasted.   They  weren't  pushed  into  the  background.  As  they 
retired  and  died  off,  their  places  were  taken  by  men  who  were 
much  more  union-minded,  and  campus-minded  because  the  country  was 
moving  more  toward  those  interests. 

Lage:  Not  as  much  loners,  you  mean?  Were  the  old-timers  more  loners, 
men  who  chose  this  kind  of  work  because  they  liked  the  outdoors 
and  to  be  by  themselves? 

Collins:   Not  necessarily  by  themselves.   They  were  gregarious  to  a  point, 
but  they  were  quiet  and  somewhat  introspective  people,  I  would 
say.   Not  Gus  Williamson  and  some  others,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  were  really  very  quiet  people.   I  wouldn't  say  they  were 
loners  in  the  sense  that  they  resented  society. 

Lage:     I  just  wondered  what  distinction  you  were  making  between  the  younger 
fellows  being  more  social  and — ? 

Collins:   We  had  no  real  union,  except  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  that  we  all  belonged  to,  I  guess.   We  had  a  little 
chapter  at  Grand  Canyon  Village  on  the  South  Rim.   I  was  vice- 
president  one  time,  I  think.   There  was  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
that  came  every  month  or  so.   It  was  all  full  of  things  about  pay 
increases  and  retirement  benefits  and  all  that.   I  think  we  all 
read  those  things,  but  I  don't  believe  they  meant  an  awful  lot 
to  us  at  that  time,  because  our  salaries  weren't  big  in  any  case, 
and  we  were  young  enough — most  of  us — that  we  really  didn't  think 
too  much  ahead. 

Lage:     Do  you  member  what  your  salaries  were,  in  general? 

Collins:   I  think  $1,860  a  year.   About  $150  a  month.   You  furnished  your 

uniforms  and  any  special  gear  you  wanted.   I  had  a  couple  of  guns 

of  my  own,  all  of  my  own  riding  gear.  Most  all  the  fellows  had  their 
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own  gear.   The  uniform  was  a  major  cost,  because  clothes  got 
dirty,  and  you  had  to  send  them  out  to  town  a  long  way  off, 
and  they'd  be  gone  a  week  or  ten  days.   You  had  to  have  quite  a 
few  clothes  in  order  to  be  able  to  look  well  all  week  long. 

Sometimes  the  fellows,  the  married  ones,  actually  sought 
duty  more  menial,  because  they  were  embarrassed  not  to  have  as 
many  clothes  as  they  ought  to  have.   They  were  used  to  Levis  and 
rough  clothes  anyway.   They  didn't  mind  wearing  the  uniform  and 
doing  the  work  that  came  with  the  uniform,  but  they  just  didn't 
have  money  enough,  in  those  days  and  with  those  salaries,  to  have 
all  the  things  they  needed  and  run  a  family  too. 

That's  true  today  in  the  service,  in  some  places.   GS-5  and 
6  and  7  ratings,  who  are  married  and  have  two  or  three  children, 
are  required  to  pay  considerable  money  for  their  quarters.   They 
deduct  it  from  their  salaries.   Their  salaries  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  going  wages  for  other  activities  of  a  comparable  nature. 
Two  years  ago,  I  took  up  the  cudgel  for  people  up  at  Point  Reyes 
with  regard  to  this  very  thing.   Their  quarters  cost  went  up 
about  fifty  percent  or  so.   I  knew  one  family  out  there  that  just 
couldn't  make  it  with  the  salary  they  had,  which  was  a  very 
debilitating  thing  for  morale. 

We  never  had  anything  that  serious  when  I  was  a  ranger,  because 
prices  weren't  that  high.   The  Great  Depression  was  on  while  I  was 
at  the  Grand  Canyon,  and,  our  salaries  actually,  as  low  as  they 
were,  put  us  ahead  of  so  many  people.   You'd  go  down  to  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  main  line,  see  the  freight  trains  go  through  loaded 
to  the  gills  with  men  going  in  any  direction,  just  drifting. 

You  felt  good  just  to  have  a  job? 

Darn  right! 

Did  you  have  to  pay  for  your  quarters  then? 

Five  dollars  a  month  was  all  it  cost  at  the  bunkhouse.   "The 
Rangers'  Club"  was  the  fashionable  term  for  it.   We  called  it  the 
bunkhouse.   You  had  a  room,  a  good  clean  room,  and  you  kept  it 
clean.  We  policed  the  bunkhouse  ourselves,  and  we  did  a  good  job. 
You  could  cook  in  there.  We  often  had  parties  there.   We  had  some 
great  poker  at  that  place. 

II 


Collins:   When  we  had  a  few  more  people,  a  few  more  employees,  Gus  Williamson 
and  I  moved  into  a  little  cabin.   It  was  a  two-room  cabin.   We 
could  cook  in  there  and  it  had  running  water  in  the  sink.   The  bath 
was  down  at  the  common  place,  down  the  path  a  ways. 
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Collins:   Fred  Harvey  was  at  the  Grand  Canyon  in  force.   They  had  more 

people  by  far  than  the  National  Park  Service,  with  their  public 
accommodations  and  the  power  plant,  and  the  bus  services,  and 
eating  places.   It  was  not  unusual  in  1930,  '31,  '32,  along  in 
there,  despite  depression  times,  to  see  six  or  seven  trains, 
full-length  trains,  pull  in  at  Grand  Canyon  Station.   That  many 
people  would  be  accommodated.   They  would  be  out  in  the  buses 
along  the  rims,  looking  and  seeing  the  canyon,  and  being  fed  at 
El  Tovar  Hotel  and  Bright  Angel  and  other  eating  places,  and  then 
patronizing  the  Hopi  House  and  the  art  gallery  and  so  on.   There 
were  two  or  three  other  establishments — Kolb's  Studio  and  Verkamps 
were  both  there  in  operation.   So  the  rangers  never  lacked  for  a 
lot  of  people  to  see.   The  relations  with  the  Fred  Harvey  people 
were  very  cordial.   But  we  were  not  very  much  integrated.   The 
Park  Service,  being  government,  kind  of  kept  its  distance.   I  don't 
know  that  this  was  a  bad  thing. 

Some  of  us  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Order.   There  were  people 
of  varying  religious  faiths,  and  the  community  house  was  used  for 
church  services  and  Sunday  school  and  so  forth  by  all  denominations. 
The  Masonic  work  must  be  conducted  off  the  ground,  as  you  may  know. 
It  must  be  above    the  ground  floor.   This  is  one  of  the  ritualistic 
things  about  the  Masonic  order.   So  the  only  place  we  could  do  that 
at  the  Grand  Canyon  was  along  the  mezzanine  gallery  of  the  Santa 
Fe  powerhouse,  which  served  all  the  community  with  electrical  energy. 
We  had  our  meetings  up  in  the  powerhouse. 

Lage:     That  was  the  only  two-story  building? 

Collins:   It  was  more  than  that,  a  three-story  building.   We  finally  built 

a  community  house  at  Grand  Canyon  which  was  suitable  for  all  types 
of  social  activity — lodge  work,  church. 

Lage:     Was  that  government-built,  by  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:   Yes,  a  government  building.   So  you  see,  we  were  not  stuck  out  by 
ourselves  way  off  from  civilization.   There  were  stores.   There 
was  a  grocery  store  and  a  post  office.  You  had  pretty  good  service 
back  and  forth.   The  big  problem  was  things  like  laundry  and 
cleaning.   They  had  to  go  to  town,  and  it  took  quite  a  while  to 
get  them  in  there  and  back.   We  did  a  lot  of  washing  up.   I  pressed 
my  own  uniforms  all  the  time.   The  other  fellows  did  too,  of  course. 

Lage:     Is  there  anything  else  to  add  about  the  relations  with  the 

concessionaires?  You  mentioned  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
bottom  line? 


Collins:   That  was  money.   They  were  in  business. 

Lage:     Were  you  conscious  of  that  in  their  attitudes? 
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Collins:  Yes.   They  had  to  hit  the  ball  and  make  every  effort.  No  matter 
what  role  a  fellow  played,  he  was  always  aware  that  his  job 
depended  on  the  company  making  money.   Ours  didn't,  or  if  it 
did,  it  was  a  few  steps  off  from  the  immediate  individual's  role. 

Lage:     Was  their  attitude  towards  the  public  different? 

Collins:  Oh,  I  think  they  were  very  well  selected.   I  think  that  the 

attitude  of  the  Fred  Harvey  people  toward  the  public  was  exemplary. 
It  had  to  be.   We  often  joined  forces  with  the  Fred  Harvey  people 
on  emergencies.   I  knew  quite  a  few  people  in  the  Fred  Harvey 
group  because  they  were  great  lodge  men.   A  number  of  them  were 
members  of  my  lodge,  the  Grand  Canyon  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order. 
I  only  mention  this — I  don't  go  to  lodge  any  more — but  at  one  time 
in  my  life,  it  was  a  strong  source  of  self-discipline  and  a  sort 
of  moral  goal,  in  that  I  would  be  associated  with  a  number  of  top 
men  for  whom  I  had  great  respect.   I  was  treated  as  one  of  them, 
so  I  could  conduct  myself  accordingly.   This  was  important  to  me. 
I  was  a  young  fellow,  free  and  footloose,  and  there  were  lots  of 
people  there,  lots  of  girls  around  that  place.  You  could  really 
get  into  trouble  in  a  hurry  if  you  weren't  careful.   We  had  one 
or  two  people — not  rangers — who  did  get  into  difficulty  and  were 
sent  down  the  road,  were  transferred. 

We  had  one  ranger  who  was  a  misfit.   He  resigned.  They  finally 
put  him  out  on  the  lookout  job  'way  over  in  the  Coconino  Plains 
side  of  the  park,   in  the  west.   He  didn't  like  that.   He  didn't 
fit  in  very  well  anywhere.   So  he  resigned.   I  don't  remember  his 
name,  but  he's  the  only  one  I  can  remember. 


Ranger  Religion,  Ethnic  Backgrounds,  and  Attitudes  Toward  Nature 


Lage:     This  is  a  bit  off  the  track,  but  your  mention  of  the  Masonic  Lodge 
makes  me  think  of  a  real  Protestant  orientation.   Did  the  Park 
Service  have  much  variety  of  religious  background  or  ethnic  back 
ground? 

Collins:   Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  we  had  Catholics,  Mormons,  Unitarians 

and  other  Protestants.   I  think  most  of  those  men  had  very  decided 
religious  disciplines  when  they  were  small. 

Lage:     Most  of  the  men  had  a  religious  upbringing? 

Collins:   Yes,  I  think  so.   Just  how  strong  it  was,  I  don't  know.  Well, 
when  I  was  a  kid,  we  had  to  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school.   We 
went  to  Sunday  school  up  here  in  the  valley.   I  don't  remember 
any  of  those  rangers  who  hadn't  been  required  to  attend  Sunday 
school. 
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Lage:     Was  there  any  standing  apart  among  Mormons  and  Catholics  or 
Protestants? 

Collins:  No.  Not  outwardly.   The  people  were  very  private  people.   Their 

beliefs  were  theirs.   There  was  great  tolerance  among  the  rangers, 
but  what  they  believed  was  their  own  business. 

Lage:     Not  breaking  off  into  groups,  or  excluding,  that  you  can  remember? 

Collins:  No,  no.   The  Mormons  might  go  to  church  to  the  Mormon  elder  or 
bishop  who'd  come  in  once  in  a  while.   I  preached  two  or  three 
times  at  Mormon  funerals.  When  Gus  died,  I  went  from  Santa  Fe 
in  violent  winter  weather  across  to  Phoenix  and  caught  the  train 
to  Grand  Canyon,  and  I  preached  at  his  funeral  along  with  others. 
I  did  that  because  his  widow  asked  me  to.   I  preached  on  two  or 
three  occasions. 

When  I  would  go  into  town  from  the  North  Rim,  into  Kanab ,  I 
would  always  try  to  do  that  on  a  weekend  and  go  to  church,  go  to 
their  church.   I  was  working  with  them,  and  I  was  their  North  Rim 
ranger,  and  generally  the  one  with  the  most  responsibility  at  the 
time.   I  don't  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  I  thought  I  was  a  big 
shot,  or  was,  but  I  was  conscious  enough  of  all  these  things  that 
I  wanted  to  be  in  town  and  go  and  show  them  that  I  liked  them.   And 
I  did  like  them.   Some  of  the  dearest  friends  my  wife  and  I  have 
today  are  people  I  knew  as  contemporaries  back  then  on  the  North 
Rim.   Very  beautiful  people. 

I  personally  have  read  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  thought  about  it 
a  lot.   I  am  not  very  highly  disposed  toward  the  Mormon  way  of 
doing  things,  but  it's  their  business,  not  mine.  As  people,  I  like 
them  very  much.   That's  fine  with  me,  good  enough  for  me.   Ed  Laws 
was  a  Mormon,  born  and  raised.  He  carried  mail  when  he  was  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  a  hundred  and  twenty- five  miles 
across  to  Lee's  Ferry  from  Kanab.   He  had  about  four  stations  he 
made  in  order  to  get  over  there  and  back.  He  used  to  ride  over  there 
to  Lee's  Ferry,  pick  up  the  mail,  and  come  back.   Sometimes  he'd 
ride  right  straight  through,  using  three  or  four  horses,  going  as 
fast  as  he  could,  in  order  to  get  back  there  in  time  for  some  social 
or  other.   And  he  was  just  a  kid.  You  matured  early  in  those  days. 

Things  like  that  actually  happened.   Today  you  drive  over 
that  same  country  and  you'd  think,  "It's  not  possible  that  it 
happened." 

We  had  Dee  Frost.   He  was  a  fine-looking  chap.   He  was  a 
ranger  one  year,  but  he  didn't  like  that,  because  he  wanted  to  work 
with  his  hands.   He  was  a  great  blacksmith.   He'd  been  a  cowboy 
most  of  his  life.   He  was  married  to  a  girl  who  was  from  a  family  of 
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historic  note  in  the  region.   Dee,  when  he  was  a  ranger,  kind  of 
took  over  and  headed  up  our  horse  transportation  on  the  North 
Rim.  We  used  to  pull  out  of  there  with  pack  strings  every  few 
days,  headed  off  down  into  the  canyon  or  across  the  canyon,  or 
off  into  the  Buckskin  Mountain  country,  which  was  the  North  Rim. 

We  had  people  who  were  well  known  for  their  ability  to 
handle  stock,  take  care  of  stock.  You  had  rangers  who  were  damn 
good  veterinarians .  We  had  a  fellow  on  the  South  Rim — he  married 
Old  Man  Bass's  daughter.  He  was  older,  ten  or  twelve  years  older 


than  I.   His  name  won't  come  to  my  mind, 
with  stock.  He  taught  us  a  lot. 


But  he  could  do  anything 


Were  the  younger  men  who  came  in  with  the  college  backgrounds 
more  or  less  greenhorns,  or  did  they  have  the  kind  of  background 
that  you  had,  which  would  expose  them  to  the  out-of-doors? 

I  think  most  of  them  had  some  of  that  kind  of  background,  but  not 
all  of  them.   Some  of  them  were  men  who  were  right  out  of  the 
cities.   The  change  in  personnel  was  beginning  to  show.   Instead 
of  going  out  and  getting  a  darn  good  woodsman  or  plainsman  or 
canyon  rat  for  your  ranger,  they  were  beginning  to  look  for  more 
sophistication.   The  pendulum  swung  quite  a  way  in  the  other 
direction.   No  one  got  fired  or  anything.   They  were  always  glad 
to  have  those  old-timers  back.  But  in  ten  years,  the  decimation  is 
quite  noticeable. 

It  sounds  as  if  you  needed  some  of  those  old-timers  and  local 
folks  to  teach  the  ways . 

We  did,  we  did.  You  bet.   The  traditions. 
And  the  skills? 

And  the  skills.   Dee  Frost,  George  Shields,  and  some  of  those 
fellows  like  Ed  Laws  could  go  into  a  blacksmith  shop  and  work 
out  a  fine  riding  bit,  a  set  of  tongs,  fireplace  tools.   They  could 
make  anything,  and  they  could  shoe  the  riding  stock  and  do  all  the 
other  things  required  as  well.  As  I  was  saying,  I've  watched 
those  fellows  make  things  like  that  to  give  to  people  as  wedding 
gifts  or  birthday  gifts.   They'd  take  a  piece  of  steel  and  work 
on  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  make  some  beautiful  things.   So 
that  kind  of  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  people  we  were,  I 
think. 


Lage:     A  very  good  picture.   Let  me  just  ask  one  other  specific.  Was 

there  any  variety  among  the  rangers  in  their  ethnic  backgrounds? 
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Well     we  didn't  have  any  blacks.     We  had  some  Mexicans,   people 
of  Mexican  blood.      I   don't   think  it  would  have  bothered  us    any. 

No,    I   am  just  interested  in  what  kind  of  men  the  service  drew   in. 
Were  the  men  of  Mexican  descent  rangers? 

I   can  only   think  of  one  who  was   a  ranger.     We  had  two  or  three 
who  were  on  the   executive  side,    the  administrative  side,   in 
clerical  work  and   that  kind  of   thing.      One  of   them  became  an 
assistant  director,   one  of  our  Grand  Canyon  boys  who  was 
Mexican  extraction. 

Any   other  ethnic  minorities,    like   Italian-Americans,  Polish- 
Americans? 

Well,  we  had  one  Jewish   fellow  who  was   a   clerk.      We  had  some 
Indians,   of   course.      I  just  never  thought  about   them  until   th 
second  as  being  any   different. 


On  the  rangers'    staff? 

We  didn't  have  any  Indian  rangers.     We  had  them  as  laborers.     They 
were  usually   laborers,    and  yet  they  worked  with   the  rangers   a 
lot?     The  /angers  would  have  charge  of    those  fellows        They   ran 
the  garbage   trucks   and  things   like  that.      They  worked  in  the 


Lage: 
Collins: 


keep   that  stuff  up.     They  did  drive   the  garbage  truck. 
usually   fouled  up.      [laughs] 

They  were   tough  on  stock.     These  were  Supais. 
Is   that  Havasupai? 


r  r 

It  was 


- 

play  aro    with  all  the  time,  and  then  they  had  this 
little  place  at  Supal  for  themselves,  lou  had  to  ask  to  get 
there,  virtually. 

If  we  had  any  tracking  to  do,  lost  stock,  or  if  somebody  was 

" 


ee 
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Collins:      of  nature.      Time  doesn't  mean   the  same  to   them  as   it   does   to  you 
and  me  on  the  job.      They're  like  Eskimos;  when  they   get   ready 
to  go,   they  go. 

The  Mormons,    interestingly   enough,    although  pretty   sophisticated 
people — well  educated  and  all   that — when  it  was    time  for  bottling  or 
something  else  seasonal   they  go.      [laughs]      They  just  go.     You  don't 
know  whether  you  have  a  crew  or  not   for  a  while. 

Lage:  You  mentioned  the  thought  of   the  Indians  being   rangers.      Was    there 

any  deliberate  effort  made   to   train  them,   or  any  thought   that   it 
would  be  a  good  thing,   or  was    this  your  own  opinion? 

Collins:      Tillie  always  wanted  to  do  it.     He   tried  in  a  sort  of  provisional 
way.      He  brought   them  into   the  village  and  gave   them  jobs.      He 
had  hopes,   but   they   didn't  show  the  possibilities   soon  enough. 
Or  they  would  get  on  the  job,    and  one  of   them  would  be  there   for 
a  month  and  doing   fine,    and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he'd  disappear, 
and  he'd  be  in  town  drunker 'n  a  hoot  owl  for  a  week.     They'd  bring 
him  in  and   talk  to  him.      Yes,    they'd  never  do   it  again.      They  were 
just  like  children.      Then  hell,    a  week  or  so  later   they'd  get   drunk 
and  get  in  a  fight.      Some  guy  would  beat -up  his  wife  or  something 
like  that. 

So  gee,   here  you  are  dealing  with    the  public.     You  had  a   time 
schedule   to  meet.      People  had   to   depend  upon  you  or  somebody  in 
in  your  place  to  be   there  on  a  job.      That's  why  we  were  selected 
from  among  all   the  people  in   the  country   that   they   could  have 
picked  from.      We  were  selected  because  they  believed   that  we  had 
the  qualifications   that   they  needed. 

We  were   trying   to  infuse  our  ways   into  an  Indian,    say,   who 
was   not  oriented  in   the  same  directions.      He  was  wild,    relatively 
speaking,   and  in  some  ways   uncivilized,   still  a  savage.      You  can't 
do  it   to  him,    any  more   than  you  can  with  an  Eskimo.     What  you  do, 
you   turn  over  a  park  or  a  unit  of  work  to  somebody  who  knows  how 
to  handle   them,    one  of   their  own  people.      That   is  what  we're 
talking  about  doing  in  the  Arctic   right  now.      There's  a  whole  lot 
of   talk  about   this.      To  run  a  place  and  make  lots  of   compromises 
in  the  actual  techniques   of  operations,   based  on   the  basic 
requirements   of  protection  and   then  bring   in  others   for  research 
and  that  kind  of   thing  as   necessary.      But  give   the  natives    the 
responsibility . 

I   think  we  might  have  done   something   like   that. 
Lage:  And  let   them  run  it  according   to    their  own  sense  of  time,    then? 
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Collins:  Yes.   So  long  as  somebody's  on  the  job.  This  means  that  four  or 
five  or  more  are  on  each  job.  But  they  don't  need  so  much  money 
per  person  either,  when  it's  like  that.  They're  going  to  divide 
it  up  among  each  other  anyway. 

Lage:     I  have  one  other  question  about  the  rangers,  and  then  I  think  we'll 
have  a  pretty  complete  picture.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  anything 
about  their  attitudes  towards  nature  and  conservation?  Was  there 
any  awareness  of  conservation? 

Collins:   Every  one  of  them,  even  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  use  the 

king's  English,  would  help  out  a  naturalist  with  an  evening  nature 
talk  or  anything  that  a  naturalist  asked  him  to  do.   They  all  had 
knowledge  about  animals,  and  they  could  tell  of  experiences  and 
do  it  in  a  way  that  brought  out  the  value  of  the  animal,  the 
importance  of  the  animal.   They  felt  that  the  park  type  of  land 
use  was  a  very  fine  one,  because  it  meant  letting  nature  alone 
and  integrating  man  with  considerable  restrictions,  at  a  place  like 
Grand  Canyon,  with  the  other  forms  of  natural  resources — animals, 
trees,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   I  think  that  the  fellows  had  a 
very  strong  sense  of  propriety  about  man  and  nature,  were  good 
conservationists . 

I  understand  that  today  the  rangers  are  not  comfortable  with 
the  large  amount  of  boat  traffic  on  the  river.   People  go  down  the 
river  and  they  land  here  and  there.   Anyplace  you  can  land  a  boat 
is  now  used  as  a  campsite.  Well,  I  feel  that  that's  a  tremendous 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  natural  order.  'I  think  that  we 
have  to  let  nature  alone  an  awful  lot.   I  don't  believe  it's 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  a  Grand  Canyon  experience,  to  go  down 
the  river  in  a  boat  or  a  raft  or  something  and  camp  along  there. 
It's  a  great  thrill  and  an  exciting  experience,  but  you  can  go  down 
into  the  canyon  at  certain  places  and  see  it  and  learn  a  lot 
about  it.  You  can  observe  it  from  the  rims  and  so  on,  and  let  the 
mystery  of  its  remoteness  have  its  own  feeling  for  you,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Lage:     Do  you  think  the  other  rangers  felt  as  deeply  as  you  do  about 
nature  and  man's  place? 

Collins:   Oh,  yes.   They  may  not  have  expressed  it  as  clearly,  because  I 
had  a  strong  desire  to  do  just  that,  oftentimes.   In  painting 
and  drawing,  or  writing.  But  they  would  agree. 

If 

• 

Collins:      They   didn't  object    to   the   trains    coming   into   the  South  Rim.      The 
main  thing   about    the  South  Rim   that   the  other  rangers   and  I   did 
object   to  was   the  powerhouse  with   the  big   chimney  and   the  Sante  Fe 
symbol  in  it.      It  was   finally   removed.      The  other  structures,    the 
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Collins:   old  Bright  Angel  and  El  Tovar  and  Hopi  House  and  Verkamps  and 

Kolbs  were  all  indigenous.   It  was  what  the  Park  Service  called 
rustic  architecture.   They  were  very  pleasing,  very  satisfactory, 
very  fine  accommodations,  I  may  say  too.   But  we  didn't  like  to 
have  a  lot  of  people  running  around  all  over  the  park.   It  was 
impossible  anyway.   You  had  to  stay  on  the  trails.   It  was  too 
dangerous . 

Lage:     Did  you  find  that  very  many  of  the  tourists  actually  came  to 

appreciate  nature  in  that  setting  the  way  that  you  did,  or  did 
the  rangers  feel  that  the  tourists  missed  it? 

Collins:  Oh,  I  think  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  them — a  very  large 

percentage — reacted  with  a  tremendous  spiritual  fervor.   I  think 
they  were  very  deeply  and  emotionally  moved  by  the  Grand  Canyon, 
any  time  of  year,  any  time  of  day  almost.   It  was  so  beautiful 
it  was  almost  f righteningly  so.  Enormous.  They  felt  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  some  great  omnipotent  power  or  force  that  was 
overweening. 

Lage:     Did  you  get  this  reaction  by  observing  them,  or  did  they  express 
this  too? 

Collins:   Observing  them,  talking  with  them,  telling  them  a  little  bit  about 
my  own  feeling,  having  them  watch  me  paint  or  draw  sometimes.   They 
didn't  get  much  chance  to  do  that  because  I  was  usually  way  off 
somewhere  they  wouldn't  find  me.   But  it  did  happen.   Oh,  I  don't 
know.  You  can  sense  how  a  person's  mind  is  working,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  what  their  reactions  are.   There  is  an  empathy,  a  sense  of 
compatibility.   Most  people  are  quiet.  You  didn't  ever  hear  a 
lot  of  boisterous  noise.   They  had  a  good  time,  but  they  were  not 
hitting  it  up  a  lot.   I  think  it  was  a  quieting  experience,  probably. 

Lage:     That's  a  pretty  good  indication,  I  think,  the  lack  of  boisterousness . 


Notable  Visitors  to  the  Canyon 


Collins:   In  the  early  thirties,  Prince  Takamatsu  of  Japan  and  his  very 
beautiful  bride  came  to  the  Grand  Canyon  on  a  wedding  trip  and 
stayed  at  El  Tovar.   We  were  told  that  it  would  be  preferable  if 
we  were  not  ever  close  to  the  Prince.  We  should  stay  to  one  side 
when  he  and  his  lady  were  out  walking. 

So  here  we  had  to  scoot  around  through  the  trees  and  stay  off 
to  one  side  because  there  was  some  idea,  I  suppose — I  don't  know 
what  this  was  based  on — that  his  life  might  be  in  some  danger.   I 
know  when  they  arrived  on  the  train,  there  were  hundreds  of 
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Collins:  Japanese-Americans  at  the  station.  They  came  into  Grand  Canyon 
to  see  him.  They  just  about  fell  down  on  their  knees  when  this 
guy  got  off  the  train  and  walked  all  the  way  into  the  hotel. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  scooting  along  in  the  trees  off 
to  one  side  of  the  trail  when  he  walked  out  toward  Yavapai  Point. 
He  went  out  about  a  mile,  I  think,  and  turned  and  went  back. 
We  were  not  supposed  to  look  at  him  directly,  but  of  course,  we 
had  to,  to  see  where  the  little  guy  was  and  all  that.  That  was 
nearest  to  a  kind  of  offensive  demonstration  of  superficiality  I 
ran  into  in  my  days . 

Then  the  lady  evangelist  with  the  red  hair,  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson,  pulled  one  of  her  disappearing  acts.   She  went  down 
into  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  some  of  the  rangers  discovered  her  and 
rescued  her.  That  was  great  because  she  was  such  a  swell  egg. 
[laughter]   This  thing  was  a  business  with  her.   We  had  a  wonderful 
time  with  her.  We  were  sorry  to  see  her  go. 

Lage:     You  weren't  one  of  the  ones  who  found  her? 

Collins:   No.   I  could  have  been.   They  were  afraid  that  she  had  done 

something,  maybe  jumped  off  the  rim  or  something.  Perry  Brown  went 
down;  he  was  credited  with  rescuing  her. 

I  had  the  nickname  of  Gigolo  George.   [laughs]   The  British 
prime  minister,  James  Ramsey  McDonald,  his  wife  and  daughter 
visited.   His  daughter  was  about  my  age,  and  she  was  a  swell  gal. 
I  was  assigned  by  Tillie  to  squire  her  around  and  see  that  she  saw 
everything.  I  had  an  awfully  good  time  with  her. 

Every  now  and  then  some  noted  person,  like  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam, 
would  show  up.   I  had  known  him  all  my  life,  almost,  up  in  Lassen 
country.   At  that  time,  Dr.  Merriam  was  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.   He  was  formerly  professor  of  paleontology 
and  geology  at  U.C.  Berkeley. 

They  would  have  meetings  of  scientific  groups  and  so  on  at 
the  canyon.   I've  even  seen  those  fellows  in  full  dress  at  dinner 
up  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon  at  El  Tovar.   People  did  dress  a  lot, 
and  full  dress  too,  for  those  little  affairs  or  occasions  at  the 
canyon . 

I  met  lots  of  people.   You  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  people 
who  were  from  very  prominent  walks  of  life.   We  had  members  of 
Congress  by  the  gross  coming  in  and  out  of  there.  We  got  to  where 
we  didn't  pay  too  much  attention  to  them.   But  I  did  get  very  well 
acquainted  with  both  Henry  [Fountain]  Ashurst  and  Carl  Hayden, 
who  were  powerhouses  in  the  U.S.  Senate.   They  were  the  first  two 
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Collins:  members  of  Congress  from  Arizona  when  it  achieved  statehood, 
got  well  acquainted  with  both  of  those  men.  I'd  see  them  in 
Washington  quite  a  bit  in  my  later  activities. 


Superintendent  Tillie  Tlllotson 


Lage:     Is  there  anything  you'd  want  to  say  about  Tillie  Tillotson  that 
might  give  a  better  picture  of  him? 

Collins:   Yes.   I  think  Tillie  Tillotson  was  a  very  outstanding  superintendent. 
He  was  an  engineer.  He  had  gone  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for 
a  short  time  after  he  graduated  from  school  in  engineering  from 
Purdue.   He  came  out  to- Grand  Canyon  as  the  park  engineer,  after 
having  served  in  California  on  the  Modoc  Forest,  I  believe.   He 
was  a  fellow  of  considerable  imagination,  rare  humor,  loved  to 
laugh.   He  spoke  well.   He  was  a  feisty  little  devil,  quick 
tempered,  but  very  loyal  and  very  intelligent.  You  could  go  to 
him  any  time  about  any  problem,  any  question,  and  he  would  just 
turn  everything  upside  down  to  help  you  get  the  answer.   He  was 
that  kind  of  a  guy.   I'd  say  he  was  a  hell  of  a  good  leader. 

Lage:     Did  he  have  almost  total  say  as  to  what  went  on  at  the  Grand 
Canyon? 

Collins:   In  those  days,  a  superintendent  operated  on  the  basis  of  a 
feudal  barony.  Nobody  questioned  him,  except  the  director. 
Even  the  director  usually  let  him  alone.   They  were  a  breed  all 
right. 

Lage:     Was  that  something  you  ever  aspired  to  do,  become  a  superintendent? 

Collins:   Well,  I  was  one  a  couple  of  different  times  during  my  career.   But 
I  never  did,  no.   I  was  more  concerned  with  the  landscape,  the 
land,  the  uses  of  land,  the  business  of  seeing  the  park  for  what 
it  ought  to  be  and  trying  to  get  it  to  be  that  way.   The 
superintendent  was  the  fellow  whose  job  is  maintenance  and  finance 
and  stuff  like  that,  the  day-to-day  maintenance  and  operations, 
the  administration.   I  didn't  care  about  the  reams  of  personnel 
papers  and  budgets  and  the  price  of  horseshoes  in  Gallup  as  compared 
with  Phoenix,  and  making  sure  that  the  gasoline  was  delivered  on 
time,  or  going  over  and  raising  hell  with  the  Fred  Harvey  company 
or  something.   I  didn't  care  for  that.   A  lot  of  fellows  liked  to 
do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Of  course,  it's  terribly  important.   Somebody  had  to  do  it. 
Tillie  was  a  good  one,  a  good  one.  He  had  almost  no  enemies. 
Those  he  had  that  I  knew  anything  about  were  more  wrong  than  right 
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Collins:   about  him,  I'm  sure.  You  either  liked  Tillie  or  you  didn't,  and 
most  of  us  liked  him.  He  used  to  refer  to  us  as  "those  no-good 
damn  rangers  of  mine."   [laughter]   But  let  anybody  else  say 
anything,  and  he  was  right  up  on  the  bit,  right  now.   He'd  fight 
you. 

Lage:     What  had  his  background  been?  How  did  he  get  into  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:  Well,  as  I  said,  he  was  an  engineer,  and  after  getting  out  of 
school,  he  was  with  the  Forest  Service,  at  the  Modoc  National 
Forest,  in  California,  I  think  it  was.  Then  he  switched  over, 
transferred  over — I  don't  know  just  exactly  the  mechanics  of  his 
getting  into  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  his  next  job  was  as  park 
engineer.   I  think  the  opening  was  there,  and  Tillie  found  out 
about  it  and  applied  and  was  accepted. 

Then  not  very  long  after  I  arrived  at  Grand  Canyon,  the 
former  superintendent  was  transferred  to  Glacier  and  they  offered 
the  superintendency  to  Tillie,  and  he  was  delighted  to  have  it. 
He  never  wanted  to  move.   We  moved  him — and  I  say  we,  truthfully, 
because  I  was  in  Washington  and  I  told  the  director  and  associate 
director  that  it  was  time  to  get  Tillie  out  and  get  a  new  personality 
in  there.   He  was  getting  too  involved  with  a  lot  of  activities  that 
I  didn't  think  were  good  for  him  or  the  park. 

So  we  moved  him  to  Richmond  as  regional  director.   He  never 
knew  that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  that,  but  I  did.   I  recommended 
him,  and  Ben  Thompson  and  I  went  to  Demaray  and  talked  about  it.   He 
said  sure,  we  would  put  him  in  there.   A  good  Westerner  with  a  good 
western  background,  a  good  big  strong  Park  Service  background.   He 
made  a  heck  of  a  good  regional  director.   He  just  flew  all  over  the 
country  all  the  time  attending  meetings  and  talking  Park  Service. 
That's  what  Mr.  Mather  did.   He  put  it  on  the  map. 

Lage:  When  you  were  ranger  at  the  North  Rim,  did  you  have  very  much  to 
do  with  the  Forest  Service?  You  must  have  had  some  cooperation 
there.  Wasn't  it  surrounded  by  Forest  Service  land? 

Collins:   Yes,  but  you  had  more  to  do  with  the  Forest  Service  when  you  were 
on  the  South  Rim.   Tillie  did,  and  we  did  to  some  extent,  because 
the  national  forest  headquarters  for  the  forest  on  the  North  Rim 
and  the  South  Rim  was  at  Williams,  Arizona.   The  supervisor  of 
the  forest  had  his  office  in  Williams  and  he  worked  out  of  there, 
so  naturally  he  saw  more  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park  than 
he  did  the  rest  of  us.   He  had  only  a  few  ranger  stations,  and 
they  were  for  summer  use. 
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Collins: 


=s 
ssrr.2sr. 

like  that. 


Lage:     There  was  no 
Grand  Canyon? 


conflict   that  you  member  while  you  were   at   the 


Collins:      No,   no. 

Lage:  The  conflict  with  the  Forest  Service  didn't  come  down  to  this 


Collins: 


level? 


Lage: 
Collins: 


.  . 

conferences  with  the  Forest  Service  supervisor. 
At   that   time? 


Washington  or  in  Congress. 

Me  talked  frankly,  as  I  know  the  Fores,  j 

boundaries  of  Grand  Canyon. 
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Grand  Canyon  Women 

Lage:  You  mentioned   that  you  wanted   to   talk  a  little  bit  about   the  women 

at  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Collins:      Yes.      I  want  to  start   this  way.     All  through  my  life,   I  have  had 
a  high   regard — and,    I   think,    a  rather  special  regard,    for  women. 
I   liked   them.      This  has  occurred  because  of  my  own  experience, 
largely  with  my  mother,   who  was — as   I  have  come   to   realize   these 
past  years — an  unusual  person,   very  literate  and  very  aware  of   the 
world  and  affairs  of   the  world,  with  a  tremendous  perspective  and 
so  on.      She  infused  this   sense  of   foresight   and  imagination  into 
my  brother  and  me,   much  more  so  in  my  case  than  in  my  brother's, 
because  he  was   older.      He  always  had  robust  good  health,    a  very 
strong  person,   and  I  was   ill.      So  naturally  I  was  with  my  mother 
more   than  he  was . 

At  Grand  Canyon,   although   I  had  no  girlfriend,   special  girlfriend 
or  anything   like   that,    I  knew  all   the  girls,    all   the  wives,   and  got 
along  with   them  and  enjoyed   them  and  admired   them.      I   thought    that 
unless   the  women  were  very  happy   in  their  homes,    it  would  be   the 
kind  of   a  life  where  a  woman — tied  down   to   the  kitchen  with  a 
husband  gone  a  lot  of   the  time  and  not  much  doing   for  her — could 
become  emotionally   upset  and  have  a  very   difficult   time  of   it.      I've 
observed  women  in  Alaska  who  became   emotionally  unstable  because 
of   isolation  in  remote,   hard  country.      It  was  not  all    that  difficult 
at  Grand  Canyon.      Conditions  were  generally  easier  on  people. 

Now,   most  of   those  Grand  Canyon  women  were  very  calm  people. 
I  won't  say   lethargic,   but  they   didn't  have   to  be   running  around 
all  the   time.      They  were  happy  in   their  homes.      They  got   along 
with   their  husbands   and  families   and  other  people.      I    think  it   is 
amazing   that  you   can  have  a  village  of  men  and  women   like   that 
without  having  a  lot  of   fights   and  so   on.      I   don't  know   that  we  did. 
The  women  were  responsible  basically  for  setting   the  tone  of   the 
life   there,  which  was  a   family-life   sort  of    thing. 

Oh,  we  had  a  few  incidents,    as  you  always  will  in  any  place. 
But   I    think   that   the  great   calming   influence  of  women  in  society 
was   quite   clearly  exemplified  at  Grand  Canyon  Village.      They   dressed 
well;    they  were  nice  looking.      They  weren't   raving  beauties   or 
anything.      Last   fall  I  visited  Frances    [Spencer]    Belknap,   who  was 
raised  at  Grand  Canyon  and  is   a  middle-aged   lady   today,    living   in 
Boulder  City.      I  knew  her  when  she  was   a  young  girl,    a  very  young 
woman.      I  knew  her  father  and  mother.      Her  mother  was   a  beautiful 
woman.      They   ran   the  Hopi  House  and  lived  at   the  Hopi  House.      Frances 
was   raised   there.      She  has    turned  out  to  be  one  of   the  most   gracious, 
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Collins:      beautiful,    charming  and  enlightened  people.   There  were  some 

other  women  around  the   canyon  who,    along  with  Frances's  mother, 
were  very  outstanding.      We  had  lots   of  good   times.    There  was  never 
any  poisonous   smallness   in  our  lives,  which  I   think  more  or  less 
characterizes   some  little  communities,    little  hard-bitten 
communities.      I    could  tell  you  about  a  few. 

Lage:  Did  any  of  these  women  sort  of  provide  a  place  for  the  bachelor 

rangers   to  get  together  to  have  a  home  life? 

Collins:      They  were  always   concerned.     If  a  bachelor  ranger  had  a  bad  cold 
or  was  sick  or  something,    it  wasn't  long  before  those  women  knew 
about  it.     As   I  know,    the  wife  of   the  park  engineer  was   a  good  scout. 
I  liked  her.    She  said,   "Well,    1  suppose   that  when  Gus   and  George 
move  up   to    that   cabin,    out  of   the   ranger   club,    they'll  just   live 
on  cheese  and  crackers  and  make   their  own  beer,   and  they'll  be  sick 
all   the  time."      [laughs]      That's  what  she   told  her  husband.     He 
laughed  and  he  told  me  what  she  had  said.      I   think  her  name  was 
Helen. 


I  know  a  number  of   those  women  today.      You  know,    the   thing 
about  it   that  I   enjoy  is   that  we're  always   eager  to  see  each  other. 
They   like   to  see  me,    and  I   love  to  see   them.      And  here   they   are 
rather  old  women  now.      I  know  one   that   lives   down  in  Wickenburg.      Her 
husband's   a  rancher  down  there.     She  was  married  to  Gus,   and  Gus 
died  and  left  her  his   little  boy.   That  boy   is   today  the  supervisor 
of   the  Gila  National  Forest   in  New  Mexico.     Wilma  married  an  old- 
time  cowboy  she  knew  back  when  they  were  both  kids,  back  in   the 
southeastern  Utah   country.      She  just   laughs   and  giggles,    and  we 
have  a  good  time  together. 

It's   the  same  way  with   all  of   those  people,    all  of   them  who 
are  alive  still  and  I  get   to   see  once  in  a  while. 

Lage:  Were   these  women  interested  in  the  outdoors? 

Collins:      Yes,    in  a  kind  of  dispassionate  way.      They  were  very   interested 

in  their  husbands'   being  successes.      Insofar  as   their  husbands   had 
responsibilities,    they  wanted   them  to  meet   them.    They   didn't  have 
any   illusions  of   grandeur  at  all.      They  were  happy  people,    and 
everybody   around  them  was  happy . 

Lage:  Did  any  of   them  poke  around  studying  nature? 

Collins:      Oh  yes,    some  of   them  did,    especially   the  younger  ones.      Frances 
had  journalistic  ambitions,    I   think.      She  went   to   the  Principia 
School.      That's   a  school  out  of  St.    Louis    for  Christian  Scientists, 
I  believe.      Talking   about  denominations,  we  had  some  Christian 
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Collins:      Scientists.      They  never  bothered  anybody.      There  were   three  or 

four  bachelor  girls   in  the  office.      They  were  well-disciplined  good 
joes.      There  was  no   funny  stuff  with  them.    There  wasn't  among   the 
fellows,    either.      Their  well-ordered   lives   depended  on  keeping 
their  noses   clean. 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Were  those  girls  from  the  local  area? 

No,  they  weren't.  They  were  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
All  of  them  that  I  could  remember  who  served  there  when  I  did  had 
been  in  other  parks.   They  had  a  habit  of  staying  for  a  year  or 
so,  or  two  or  three  years  and  then  moving  on — looking  for  husbands, 
I  suppose  eventually,  and  for  the  place  they  wanted  to  settle  in. 
These  would  be  women  of  my  age,  maybe  a  little  younger,  maybe  they 
were  older.   One  girl  left  Grand  Canyon — she  had  been  in  Yellowstone 
and  went  to  Mesa  Verde. 


\ 


Did  any  of  them  ride  horseback  or  hike? 


Oh  yes!   They  were  not  stick-in-the-muds  at  all.   They  participated, 
in  square  dances  and  all  of  the  other  activities.  Every  now  and 
then  somebody  like  Fred  Harvey  would  say,  "We've  got  a  pretty  big 
train  going  down  the  canyon  tomorrow,  down  the  Bright  Angel  or 
Phantom  Ranch.   Anybody  want  to  go?   Let  us  know,  and  we'll  have 
a  mule  for  'em."   They  were  awfully  nice  about  things  like  that. 

I  think  the  girls  all  got  around.   The  wives  were  solicitous, 
and  the  fellows  would  always  see  to  it  that  the  girls  got  into 
things  they  might  not  otherwise  be  invited  to  that  they  would  enjoy 
and  participate  in,  dances,  parties  or  whatever.   It  was  quite  a 
nice  bunch  there.   The  point  is  that  the  women  did  their  part  and 
more.   It  was  always  far  more  than  we  realized  at  the  moment  in 
the  way  of  contribution,  simply  because  they  were  women,  I  guess. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  a  hell  of  a  world  there  without  'em. 


News  and  Nature  Notes 


Lage:     You  mentioned  you  did  public  relations  work  there,  and  somehow 
that  led  into  your  involvement  with  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
How  did  that  come  about? 

If 

Collins:   Oh,  yes.   When  I  went  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  as  I  think  I  mentioned 
the  last  time  we  met,  I  liquidated  my  interests  in  California,  for 
the  most  part.   I  bought  myself  a  new  car  and  loaded  up  my 
possessions  I  felt  I  wanted,  stored  the  rest.   One  of  the  things  I 
had  with  me  was  a  4  x  5  Graf lex  camera,  which  I  bought  in  the  mid- 
twenties.   I  think  my  father  bought  it  for  me  and  gave  it  to  me. 
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Collins:   Anyway,  ±t  was  a  very  precious  thing  for  me.  When  I  got  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  of  course  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I 
had  some  time  was  to  get  out  and  take  pictures.   I  took  quite  a 
few  pictures.   I  found  that  we  had  no  regular  correspondent,  or 
I  didn't  think  we  did,  anyway.   Somebody  would  come  in  the  park 
who  was  notable  or  who  didn't  mind  being  interviewed  or  have  his 
or  her  name  mentioned.   And  then  maybe  something  would  happen  that 
would  make  a  good  little  story.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  things 
that  made  the  news  were  accidents  or  things  like  that.   But  even 
there,  I  just  sort  of  gravitated  in  the  direction  of  writing  some 
of  those  things . 

There  was  talk  about  the  watchtower  out  at  Desert  View,  and 
Mary  Jane  Colter  was  the  Fred  Harvey-Santa  Fe  Railroad  architect 
in  those  days.   She  designed  the  watchtower  and  was  about  to  get 
started  building  it,  way  out  there  at  that  point  at  Desert  View. 
I  saw  some  of  the  plans,  and  I  did  an  isometric  projection  and  made 
a  drawing  of  how  it  would  look  on  the  edge  of  the  canyon.   I  did 
a  story  with  Mary  Jane.  She  was  at  the  canyon,  and  so  I  went  over 
and  talked  to  her  and  got  acquainted  with  her.  We  became  pretty  good 
friends.   That  was  published  in  the  Arizona  Republic  or  one  of  those 
Phoenix  papers.   I  did  a  number  of  other  things.   I  used  to  be  a 
kind  of  correspondent,  and  I  took  some  pictures,  which  were  used. 
I  had  my  own  byline  on  this  stuff.   So  there  was  a  little  thing 
there  that  was  fun. 

Later  Jimmy  Lloyd,  who  was  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
at  Yosemite,  went  down  there  as  assistant  superintendent  when  Pat 
Patro  went  to  Zion  as  superintendent.   Jimmy  was  a  newsgatherer . 
He  took  that  work  over  and  built  it  up  into  quite  a  thing,  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  correspondent.   It  was  all  amateurish  and  incidental 
with  me.   But  Tillie  liked  it,  and  he  liked  the  informality  of  it, 
not  having  a  lot  of  deadlines.   If  a  kid  wanted  to  write  something 
and  bring  it  in  for  him  to  approve,  and  had  some  pictures  to  go  with 
it,  whether  he'd  drawn  them  or  taken  them  by  camera  or  however,  that 
was  fine  with  Tillie. 

I  also  helped  the  naturalist  Edwin  Dinwiddie  McKee,  Eddie 
McKee,  with  his  Nature  Notes .   I  showed  you  some  of  those.  We 
revolutionized  the  production  of  Nature  Notes ,  because  one  of  the 
girls,  who  was  an  excellent  typist,  would  type  the  text  according  to 
a  layout  I  would  give  her,  and  then  I  would  fill  in  with  drawings 
and  so  on  on  the  stencil.   Dr.  Merriam  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of 
Washington  was  enthralled  by  these  crazy  Nature  Notesof  ours,  as 
were  many  other  people.   It  was  quite  an  interesting  little  thing, 
and  they  looked  forward  to  it.   Tillie  was  very  proud  of  it. 
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Collins:   Pretty  soon  I  had  rather  a  unique  reputation  around  there  as  a  guy 
who  was  always  into  everything  as  well  as  being  a  ranger.   There 
was  never  any  jealousy  or  anything,  but  I  was  useful  because  of 
my  background  and  my  training  and  experience.   I  could  be  used,  and 
I  was  glad.  It  made  me  happy;  it  made  my  life  richer. 


Chicago's  Century  of  Progress  and  New  Career  Opportunities 


Collins:   I  told  you  before  about  being  with  Ansel  Hall  here  in  Berkeley  in 
1928  or  '29  at  the  first  naturalists'  conference.   So  when  they 
were  talking  about  getting  into  exhibit  work  for  a  Century  of  the 
Progress,  the  exposition  which  would  open  in  Chicago  in  1933,  we 
in  the  Park  Service  were  discussing  how  to  get  the  exhibits  made. 
They  were  going  to  have  the  naturalists  meet  in  Berkeley  and  make 
some  of  them.   George  Wright  and  Ben  Thompson  and  others  said, 
"You  ought  to  have  Collins  get  mixed  up  in  that  too,  because  he's 
had  a  lot  of  training  in  the  arts  and  in  graphic  arts  and  applied 
and  industrial  arts  and  illustration  at  art  school.  He  probably 
could  be  helpful."   So  one  day  a  wire  came  from  Washington  to 
Tillie,  telling  him  to  have  me  go  to  Berkeley  to  participate  in  the 
design  and  construction  and  readying  of  exhibits  for  a  Century  of 
Progress . 

We  didn't  make  them  all  in  Berkeley,  by  any  means,  but  we  made 
a  number  of  them.  We  had  six  or  seven  major  exhibits  in  several 
different  buildings.   I  went  to  Chicago  after  we'd  finished 
building  the  exhibits  that  we  made  in  Berkeley.   We  helped  oversee 
the  unloading  of  them,  the  hauling  and  putting  them  in  place,  the 
lighting,  working  with  unions,  and  all  that  kind  of  business.   Then 
I  stayed  on,  under  orders  to  do  so,  to  be  in  charge  on  the  fairgrounds 
of  these  exhibits  to  see  that  they  were  operated  properly.  Most  of 
them  were  self-operating,  but  you  had  to  get  around  to  see  that  the 
things  were  working  all  right.   You  had  motion  picture  machines 
and  lighting  to  check. 

Lage:     Who  did  the  overall  designs  of  these  Park  Service  exhibits? 

Collins:   It  fell  into  the  naturalists'  division,  which  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Bryant.   He  himself  didn't  know  much  about  that  kind 
of  thing.   But  Ansel  Hall  was  the  chief  naturalist  of  the  Park 
Service  at  the  time.   He  was  the  one  who  had  immediate  responsibility. 
Ansel  was  the  top  man  as  far  as  the  crew  of  exhibit  builders  went. 
The  authority  went  from  Ansel  direct  to  the  associate  director, 
and  then  the  director.   Ansel  made  the  decisions. 

Lage:     Was  there  a  particular  theme  to  the  exhibit? 
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Collins:   There  were  different  themes.   For  example,  the  major  series  of 
exhibits  that  we  did  in  Berkeley  were  large  dioramas  depicting 
some  of  the  larger  parks,  like  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier, 
Mount  Rainier,  Carlsbad  Cavern.   They  must  have  been  pretty  good, 
because  one  of  the  big  department  stores  in  Chicago  took  'em 
over  and  used  them  for  several  years  after  we  were  through  with 
them.   The  fair  ran  for  two  years. 

Our  theme  was  park  progress.  Within  the  century  of  progress 
tremendous  advances  were  made  in  the  parks  and  recreation  fields. 
Our  job  was  to  sell  the  National  Park  Service  and  its  program. 

Lage:     Were  you  there  for  two  years? 

Collins:   Yes,  excepting  winter,  when  it  closed  down,  and  I  went  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.   I  helped  lay  out  and  design  all  of  that  series, 
which  was  a  pretty  big  job.   Gunnar  Widforss,  the  great  Grand 
Canyon  artist,  worked  with  us.  He  had  been  trained  in  Sweden  and 
then  Russia  and  Greece  in  industrial  and  graphic  arts  and  decorating 
and  so  on.   He  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  great  water  colorists 
of  this  country.   He  and  I  worked  together  on  skies  and  backgrounds 
and  did  a  lot  of  overseeing  in  the  development  of  those  exhibits. 

Then  we  had  a  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  exhibit.   Hot  Springs 
National  Park  is  one  of  the  first  National  Parks  in  the  system. 
It's  part  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  with  all  the  baths  and 
things.   It  was  purely  a  political  move  to  make  it  a  national  park. 
One  side  of  the  main  street  is  park  and  the  other  side  is  private. 
It  was  a  great  place  to  go  for  the  baths,  you  see.   People  went 
there  from  Chicago  and  New  York  and  so  on.   It  was  famous.  What 
they  had  as  their  exhibit  was  through  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  hot  springs  of  that  national  park 
had  important  therapeutic  value  for  people  afflicted  with  cancer. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  something  that  was  as  funny  as  hell 
to  me.   I  ran  across  this  union  business — "Umbrella  Mike"  Boyle, 
for  example,  who  dominated  the  electrician's  union.   I  was  told 
by  the  management  of  the  exposition  that  I'd  better  damned  well 
subscribe  to  what  the  union  said  about  operations.  We  had  to  have 
a  plumber  from  the  plumbers'  union  turn  on  and  off  water  in  the 
morning  and  evening.   We  had  to  have  an  electrician  from  the 
electrician's  union  turn  on  and  off  switches.   I  don't  know  how 
many  more.  We  had  cleaning  people  and  all  that.   Chicago  was  a 
very  strong  union  town.  You  couldn't  do  those  simply  on  and  off  jobs 
yourselves  wihout  the  fear  of  sabotage. 

We  had  in  the  Hot  Springs  exhibit  a  lot  of  hot  water  devices 
that  made  steam.   It  was  rather  primitive,  but  it  was  a  nice-looking 
exhibit.   It  was  a  diorama.  Our  hot-water  heater  for  this  thing  was 
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Collins:      up   against   the  wall  next   to   the  American  Cancer  Society's   special 
exhibit.      There  was   a  wall  between   them,   but  on   the  Cancer  Society 
side   there  was   a  wax  model  of   a  woman  showing   the  ravages   of   cancer 
of   the  breast. 

We'd  been  in  operation  about   twenty-four  hours,   and  I  got  a 
riot  call   from  the  ladies  who   ran  that  mastectomy  deal  over  there 
next  door  for  me   to  get  over  there  in  a  hurry,    that  our  damn  hot 
water  heater  had  started  some  awful  melting!      [laughter]     Now 
remember,    I  had   to  get   the  unions    to  run  everything  off   and   that 
took   time.      So  I  got  over   there   and  I   said  to   them,   "Well,    if 
we  can  just  stop   it   right  now,   we've  got   the  greatest  expose  of 
the  ravages  of   cancer   that  anyone  could  ever  see,"  because  one  of 
them  was  way  down  here — [laughter]      She  was   in   dire   distress,    I'll 
tell  you.      I  didn't  wait,    but  went   in   there  and  shut  everything 
down. 


We  had  a  Hawaiian  exhibit   that  was    Interior  Department   and 
an   Interior  Department  Puerto  Rican  exhibit.      We  had  a  number  of 
others — Geological  Survey,    and  Territories   and  Island  Possessions, 
an  Alaska  exhibit   and  some  others.      I  was   a  kind  of  straw  boss 
for   the  department  out   there  on   the  exposition  grounds  with   the   title 
of   Contact  Officer. 


All  of   this   fitted  right    in  with  my   inclinations.      I  began   to 
be  known  more   in   the  Service  as   someone  who  might  well  get  into 
other  fields  or  could  be  drawn  upon   for  help.     -So   I  was   full  of 
special  assignments.      I  served  in  1933  and   '34  in  Chicago,   and  then 
I  spent   time  working  on   the  Dallas-Fort  Worth,    the  Cleveland,    and 
the  San  Diego   fairs. 

Lage:  Were   these  state  fairs? 

Collins:      No,    they  were   international  exhibitions.      Everyone  was    trying   to 
get  a  fair,   because  it  meant  big   federal   input  at  a   time  when 
money  was   scarce,    in  depression   time.      The  Great  Depression  was 
no   child's  play.      A  lot  of   people  were  pretty  hungry. 

Lage:  Did  you  see   the  effects  of   that  as  you  went  around  to  the  different 

fairs? 


Collins:      Oh,   yes    indeed. 

Lage:  How  did  people  have   the  money   to   travel   to   go    to    these  fairs?      Did 

you  mainly   get  an  upper  class   of  people? 

Collins:      Yes. 
Lage:  And  local? 
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Collins:   Yes.  You  did,  you  got  lots  of  them,  lots  of  travel.   There  was 

still  a  lot  of  people  around  the  country  who  had  some  money.   The 
working  people  didn't.   The  people  in  the  stores,  the  clerks  in 
stores,  the  section  gang  people  on  the  railroads,  the  laboring 
forces,  a  lot  of  mechanics.  A  lot  of  folks  were  out  of  work,  the 
fruit-pickers —  Of  course,  at  the  same  time  you  had  the  dust  bowl 
thing. 

Lage:     Let's  just  make  sort  of  a  final  statement  here,  with  regard  to  how 
this  experience  related  to  your  career. 

Collins:   I  think  it  related  to  my  career  in  this  sense,  that  I  was  known 
as  someone  who  was  a  good  draftsman.   I  had  good  sensitivity 
toward  landscape  architecture.   I  had  very  strong  interests  in 
land  and  land  use  within  the  Park  Service.   I  had  painted  some 
pictures  that  were  not  all  that  good  but  not  all  that  bad  either. 

My  stock  in  fine  arts  was  promoted  by  Gunnar  Widforss  and 
several  other  professional,  quite  well-known  artists.   I  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  see  Gunnar  Widforss.   He  had  a  show  down  there  in 
St.  Louis  in  1934.   I  got  a  couple  of  days  off  and  ducked  down 
to  St.  Louis.  He  was  staying  with  Bishop  Scarlet  of  the  Episcopal 
church.   The  bishop  was  one  of  the  big  wheels  in  this  country,  and 
he  would  come  to  Grand  Canyon  occasionally.   He  owned  a  fine 
collection  of  Widforss  paintings.  A  little  later,  Gunnar  went  back 
to  Grand  Canyon,  and  he  died  of  a  heart  attack.   I  went  out  there 
and  was  a  pallbearer  at  his  funeral. 

All  this  time,  I  was  a  ranger,  you  see.   Tillie  was  getting 
more  and  more  put  out  because  his  budget  had  to  pay  my  salary. 
A  large  part  of  that  I  paid  myself.   I  was  at  a  loss  one  time  for 
three  months — didn't  have  any  income  from  the  government  at  all, 
due  to  some  mixup ,  and  I  had  to  pay  my  own  way.   Fortunately,  I 
had  a  little  money  then,  a  little  income,  and  was  able  to  get  along 
all  right. 

• 

Anyway,    I  had  a  much  different  sort  of   reputation  in   the 
Service  than  my  fellow  rangers.     All   this   time,   also,   Horace 
Albright   and  E.K.   Burlew  of   the  secretary's   office  kept   track  of  me. 
Horace  Albright  had,   by   that  time,   become  director,  Mr.   Mather  having 
passed  away.      So  I   think  it  was   a  profoundly  beneficial  and  influential 
period  in  my   career.      There  weren't  any  other  rangers    that   I  knew 
of  who  had  comparable  opportunities.      I  would  go  anywhere,    any   time, 
anybody   asked  me  to  do   something,    and  I  was   always   ready.      I 
didn't  question,    I  didn't   give  a  damn.      A  lot  of   the   fellows    couldn't 
do   that,    and  they   didn't  want  to  anyway,   probably.      I  know  of   rangers 
who  stayed  all  of  their  lives   in  one  little  job  and  were  very  happy 
and  did  well.      I   couldn't  do   that. 
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DEPRESSION-ERA  ASSIGNMENTS,   LAKE  MEAD  AND  SANTA  FE 
[interview  3:     February  16,   1978] 


Lage: 


Collins  about  your  work  at  the  Grand 

We  talked  last  time,  Mr.  Collins,  a     ;id,9  Fair  in  Chicago. 
Canyon  and  preparing  exhlb?;eSLa°e  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Your  next  assignment  was  en  ^     ^^  ^  bg  put  in  charge 


there? 


conclusion  o,  the 


exposition 
f  same 


would 


decision  was  made 
National  Park  Service  that 
There  were  expositions   m 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  in  Texas,    and  at 
participation  in  the  program 

3 


were  wonderin^Weerwe  might  want  to  incorporate 
~tivit^  'novice,  public  relations  program. 

work*  ** 
Qhio;    ftt 

I   continued 

^^  ^  I  ^ 

planning  and  development 


With  regard  to  the  San 
Washington  and  helped  to  design 
exhibit,  and  to  install  it.   1 
at  San  Diego  for  some  weeks.   1 
who  was  assistant  director  ot 
charge  of  lands  and  also  the^ 
arrived.  He  was  the  service 
Conservation  Corps  activity, 
Park  Service. 


Diego  when  Conrad  Wirth  , 
the  timej    in 

Conservation  Corps  program, 
itl  the  whole  Civilian 
*   it   assigned  to   the  National 
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Collins:   He  was  a  very  vigorous  man  in  that  role,  and  he  found  opportunities 
to  get  into  a  good  many  planning  activities  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  occurred.   These  were  related  to  the  National  Park 
Service's  basic  themes  of  conserving  cultural  lands,  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  areas,  and  also  encouraging  the  states 
to  get  into  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  park  work.   The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  well  financed.   It  was  a  protege, 
you  might  say — if  that's  a  fair  word  to  use — of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  his  close  associate  and  old  friend,  director  of 
the  CCC,  Mr.  Robert  Fechner. 

Now  Connie  Wirth  and  Mr.  Fechner  were  great  friends.   Connie 
really  went  into  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  full-bore. 
He  applied  the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  Study  Act  idea, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  then 
later  on,  he  made  absolutely  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  the  National  Park  Service's  viewpoint  all  the  way  through, 
and  to  get  the  service  into  the  broadened  program,  either  directly 
or  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

There  were  many  good  experienced  technical  people  out  of  work, 
and  a  lot  of  fine  technical  people  were  just  coming  out  of  schools 
and  colleges  who  didn't  have  any  place  to  go.   They  were  doing 
anything  they  could  get  to  do,  and  not  following  professional 
careers  because  there  wasn't  any  money  moving  around  in  the  country, 
the  cash  flow  was  way  down.   It  took  the  pump-priming  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  gave  us  during  those  first  several  years 
to  get  things  going.   Connie  was  indeed  a  key  figure  in  that  whole 
national  movement,  insofar  as  it  became  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
Service's  activity. 

Lage:     You  mean  that  he  was  a  key  figure  with  the  CCC  or  with  the  movement 
to  broaden  the  Park  Service  concerns? 

Collins:  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Park  Service's  part  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  movement. 

Lage:     And  did  he  broaden  the  purposes  of  the  Park  Service  at  the  same 
time? 

Collins:   Yes,  it  had  that  effect,  which  I'll  explain  to  you  now,  in  at 
least  one  case.  Mr.  Wirth  came  to  San  Diego.   I  knew  him,  of 
course,  and  we  greeted  each  other  as  old  friends  will.   He  said 
something  about  my  going  up  to  Boulder  Dam  to  take  over  for  the 
service — lock,  stock,  and  barrel.   I  remember  he  used  that  very 
term.   The  reservoir  area  above  the  dam,  which  was  still  called 
Hoover  Dam — it  was  changed  from  Boulder  to  Hoover,  and  then  back 
to  Boulder. 
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Collins:   I  left,  you  might  say,  almost  right  then.   It  was  a  matter  of  hours 
that  I  went  home  and  packed  my  stuff.   I  turned  our  exhibits  over 
to  my  assistant  at  San  Diego  and  got  in  the  car  and  went  up  to 
Los  Angeles  and  hunted  up  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  got  him  to  fly 
me  over  to  Boulder  and  to  Grand  Canyon.   I  had  some  stuff  to  pick 
up  at  Grand  Canyon,  since  I  was  going  to  stay  around  Boulder  for 
a  while. 

I  got  back  to  Boulder  in  time  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
Boulder  Dam  by  President  Roosevelt,  on  September  18,  1935.   There 
I  had  my  first  meeting  with  Harold  Ickes.  And  also  the  President! 


Collins:  Now  there  I  was,  a  young  fellow,  and  I  had  an  office  assigned  to 
me  in  the  Federal  building  in  Las  Vegas.   I  lived  in  Boulder  City 
at  the  Boulder  Dam  Hotel,  and  I  had  my  office,  my  drawing  board, 
and  all  that  stuff  in  my  large  room  in  the  hotel. 

Now  at  that  time  there  was  no  national  recreation  area  in 
existence.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  was  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  near  Manteo  ,  North  Carolina,  where  the  Wright  Brothers 
had  their  series  of  exploratory  flights  and  tests  in  the  early 
days  of  aviation.   Connie  himself  and  a  few  other  people  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  seashore  down  there,  so  we  had,  you  might 
say,  the  genesis  of  the  seashore  program  there  in  North  Carolina. 
I  thought  about  that.   The  only  thing  we  had  of  that  nature  was 
Cape  Hatteras,  and  I  thought,  "It'll  sure  hit  the  fan  when  the  old- 
line  Park  Service  people  hear  about  this  one,  going  over  and  joining 
hands  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  taking  the  reservoir  area 
above  Boulder  Dam  as  one  of  our  NFS  responsibilities." 

Lage:     Could  you  elaborate  a  little  more  on  the  set-up  there?   The 
Bureau  had  built  the  dam,  and  how  did  the  Park  Service  —  ? 

Collins:   The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  of  course,  took  over  under  its 

administrative  authority  the  reservoir  area  and  the  area  to  be 
occupied  by  the  dam  itself  and  the  regulating  reservoir  and  dam 
down  below,  which  is  just  as  important,  almost,  as  the  main  edifice. 
The  one  won't  work  without  the  other.   Our  arrangement,  as  Connie 
had  worked  it  out  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  was  that  the 
Park  Service  would  take  over,  plan,  and  administer  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.   The  Bureau  didn't  want  to  get  into  that,  didn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  handling  all  those  permits,  and 
all  the  things  that  you  get  into  when  you  run  a  land-use  area.   But 
Connie  said,  "Fine.   It's  worth  it  recreationally  for  us  to  get  in 
and  do  that.  We'll  do  it  through  the  CCC  program  under  the  Park, 
Parkway,  and  Recreation  Act." 

Lage:     So  this  was  Connie's  baby,  his  idea? 
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Collins:   Yes.   He  was  supported  in  it  by  people  like  Ben  Thompson  and 
George  Wright  and  A.E.  Demaray. 

Lage:     What  about  Cammerer?  Wasn't  he  the  director  of  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:   Mr.  Cammerer  was  a  Washington,  D.C.,  man.  He  was  an  excellent 

administrator  in  the  sense  of  being  a  tremendously  capable  chief 
clerk.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  artistic  values.  He  had  been 
secretary  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission.   He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
address  who  knew  his  way  around  Washington  very  well.   His  health 
was  not  the  best  in  the  world.  He  was  big,  and  soft,  kind  of  a 
loose  bag.   He  was  not  a  robust  hard-hitting,  park-type  person. 
He  left  the  development  of  ideas,  outside  of  things  around  the 
capital  city,  which  he  took  for  his  own,  to  people  like  Demaray 
and  Wirth  and  some  of  the  others.   But  Cam  knew  what  was  going  on. 
He  was  a  superb  politician,  knew  everybody  on  the  Hill  he  needed 
to  know. 

Lage:     So  he  wouldn't  have  had  a  strong  feeling  about  this  basic  policy 
change? 

Collins:   I  think  that  Cam  always  wondered  if  we  weren't  going  too  far.  A 
great  many  people  did  in  the  service  at  that  time,  particularly 
among  the  superintendents,  to  the  point  that  lots  of  times,  in 
facetious  terms,  they  talked  about  the  "regular  Park  Service,  and 
"Connie  Wirth 's  Park  Service."   This  was  common  terminology  in 
those  days.   Cam  knew  where  his  votes  were. 

Well,  I  had  gone  with  Connie,  don't  you  see,  by  that  time, 
because  I  knew  what  he'd  done  about  the  Park,  Parkway,  and 
Recreation  Area  Act.   I  found  out  about  that  early  on,  while  I 
was  still  at  Chicago,  because  he  was  able  to  get  some  of  the  funding 
for  exhibits  development  at  Fort  Hunt,  down  below  Washington  on 
the  Virginia  side.   They  built  a  number  of  exhibits  for  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Forth  Worth,  and  San  Diego  with  the  help  of  skilled  people 
that  Connie  had  put  to  work,  and  funding  that  he  had  obtained 
from  Mr.  Fechner  for  the  purpose. 


The  Park,  Parkway,  and  Recreation  Area  Study  Act,  1936 


Lage:     I'm  just  a  little  confused  about  the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation 
Area  Study  Act  and  its  relation  to  the  CCC  program. 

Collins:   It  was  the  act  that  broadened  the  outlook  of  the  National  Park 

Service.   It's  the  act  that  gives  us  organic  or  fundamental  authority 
to  do  more  work  outside  the  National  Park  System  itself,  or  to  include 
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Collins:      in   the  National  Park  System  certain   things   like  parkways   and  so 
on   that  might  not  otherwise  have  had   a  chance   to  become   a  part 
of   the  system,   and   to   cooperate  with  states   and  other  political 
subdivisions. 

Lage:  So   that  broadened  the  authority  and  scope? 

Collins:      It  broadened   the  whole  authority  of   the  Park  Service. 

Lage:  Now  you  mentioned  earlier,  before  we  were  recording,    that  George 

Wright  had  been  instrumental  in  that  act  and  that  Connie  had 
really   engineered  it? 

Collins:      Now,    I'm  going    to  have  to  be  very    candid  about   this,    and   tell 
you  that  either  I  never  knew  or  I  do  not   remember  actually  the 
exact  point  at  which  Connie  took  over.      Of   course,   George  was 
killed  in  1936.     He  and  Roger  Toll.      But  prior  to  that,  before  I 
went   to  Washington,   George  Wright,    "Togo,"   sent  me  a  copy  of   a 
syllabus,  which  briefed   the  whole  outlook  projecting   the  role  of 
the  service  in  cultural  America,   you  might  say,    in   terms  of  land 
use.      It  was   the  first  prescription  for  a  nation-wide  master  plan 
and  program  for   the  National  Park  Service   that  I  ever  saw.      It 
was   electrifying. 

George  asked  me   to   go   into  Washington   to  help  work  on   that. 
This  would  have  been  even  before   I  went   to  Santa  Fe;    I  was   still 
around   the  Grand  Canyon,    I  believe.      I'm  a  little  hazy  on   this. 
But   I    think   that  George  and  Ben  Thompson  and  Joe  Dixon  and 
Demaray   and  Albright   and  Cammerer  were  all  in  on   that   early 
percolation  of   ideas   into   the   fundamental   consciousness   of   the 
service  as    to   the  whole  role   that  it  ought    to  occupy. 

George  Wright  had  an  awful   lot   to  do  with   the  growth   into  a 
major  bureau   in  Interior  of   the  old  Bureau  of   the  Biological 
Survey,   which  had  been  in   the  Department  of  Agriculture  before   Ickes 
brought   it  over.      He  was   a  young  Berkeley  man  of  independent  means 
who  went   into    the  Park  Service  as   a   consultant.      He  became  chief 
of   the     wildlife  branch,    and  was    for  a  while.      He  was   like  Bob 
Marshall,    In   that  you   couldn't   tie  him  down.      He  was   a  man  of 
very   considerable  wealth   and  enormous   ability,    a  graduate  of 
Joseph  Grinnell's  MVZ  at  Berkeley    [Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology 
at  U.C.    Berkeley].      He  dedicated  himself   to   the  land-use  problems, 
such   things   as  multiple  use  as   against  dominant   use  and  all   that. 

Lage:  What  was   Connie  Wirth's   role  here? 

Collins:      He  was   a  part  of   it.      He  was    the  acknowledged  leader,    even  before 

f  George  was  killed.      Connie  in   the  service  devoted  almost    full 

time   to   it,    to   the  point   that   it   dominated  his  whole  program. 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


The  branch  of  Lands,   that  is,  boundaries  and  new  areas  and  so  on, 
blcle  almost  secondary,  not  less  ""O"-'-*"^  °doi  °   for 

counties  and  communities   otherwise  in  their  park  programs. 

It  was  an  enormous  undertaking.      They  had  things  going   all 


Lage: 


Collins: 


s 


to  be  effective  as  they  expected  me  to  be 

b^lt 
been  working  on  the  fairs. 

Canyon  who  came  up  because  they  were  going  down  the  C  I 
they  came  to  Collins.  They  knew  me  pretty  well, 

Dld  you  have  any  second  ' 
its  horizons  this  way? 
Mead? 


did  you 


area.     I   think  five  feet  in  vertical  elevation-well,   If  It  « 
flat,  you  go  a  long  way  before  you  get  to   five  feet.      If  it  I 
cliff,    it's   right   there  above  the  water. 
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Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


So  this   is  what  you  had  to  work  with, 
boundaries? 


You   couldn't   expand   the 


No,  not  then.      I  don't  know  whether  we  ever  have.      There  was 
government   land  all  around  there  in  most  places,   very  little  of 
it  privately  owned.      It  was  General  Land  Office  land   (now  we  say 
Bureau  of  Land  Management)    plastered  with  mining  claims   and   that 
kind  of   thing.      Remember,    that  was  Nevada  and  Arizona  a  generation 
and  a  half  ago. 

We  went  in   there  and  looked  the  place  over.      I  got  a  very 
small  crew  of  highly   talented  landscape  architecture  people. 
Al  Kuehl  and  Harry  Langley  were   the   top  ones.      We  made  our  designs 
in  our  own  way.     We  decided  where  you  would  have  access   all   the 
way  around   the  area,   and  where  you  could  have  community- type 
development,   or  at  least   centers   for  supplies  and   the   things   that 
would  be  absolutely  essential.     We  thought  in   terms  of  safety 
and   thought   in  terms   of  budget,   how  much  help  you  would  need  and 
the  different  kinds   of  help ,  where  we  would  put  a  headquarters . 
We  set   forth,   in   indexing  of  needs,    the   first  and  original 
prescription  for  a  master  plan  for  the  area. 

By   that   time,    it  was   known   as  Lake  Mead  because  Dr.   Elwood 
Mead,    the  wonderful  old  one-armed   fellow  who  was    the   first  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — I  spent  hours  with  him — had  passed  on. 
His  name  was   given   to   the   reservoir,   Lake  Mead.      It's   a   fine 
thing. 

I   left   there  with   the  feeling   that   I  had  done  what  Connie 
would  say,    in   retrospect,    that  he  realized  later   that  he  wanted 
me   to   do,  without  being  able   to    tell  me  definitely  what  he  had  in 
mind  at   the   time  we  started.      He  knew  that  I'd  go  up   there  and 
find  some  way   to   do  something,    and  I   did. 

Working  within   the  limitations   of   the  original  set-up? 

Right,    as   expanded  under  the  Park,   Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act   in    '36.      You  see,    the  purposes   of   that  act  were  being 
very  actively  pursued  by  Connie  and   the  service  much  before   1936. 
We  were  already   in   the  CCC  program  on  a  line-item  budget  basis 
in  the  Congress    (if  in  no  other  way)    so  that  we  were  getting  some 
funding  all  along,    through   regular  appropriations,    even   though   the 
basis   act  hadn't  actually  been  adopted  as  yet.      We  were  working 
under  our  presumptions    in  any   case. 

This  was   a  strange   time  in  American  history,   because  although 
Mr.   Hoover  was   a  wonderful  man — especially  in  California,   he  was 
greatly   revered — he  was   not   the  salesman   that  Mr.    Roosevelt  was. 
He  didn't  have   the  charm  or   the  personality.      He  had   the  mind.      He 
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Collins:  was  a  very  strong  disciplinarian,  I'm  sure.   People  didn't  feel 
drawn  to  him.   [My  wife  told  me  that  she  was  against  Herbert 
Hoover  because  as  a  young  woman  in  Washington  she  would  see  him 
playing  medicine  ball  on  the  White  House  yards,  with  his  tight 
collar  on,  and  his  coat.   She  always  thought  of  him  as  a  stuffed 
shirt  on  that  account.— GLC,  October  1978] 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt  almost  overnight  inspired 
the  whole  nation  and  made  each  of  us  feel  needed  and  that  there 
was  a  new  chance.  We  had  gone  on  in  the  twenties  getting  the  idea 
that  paper  profits  were  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  we  just  led 
ourselves  down  the  primrose  path  to  the  point  that  we  lost  our 
shirts.  We  were  foundering  in  the  end  of  the  twenties  and  the 
early  thirties,  and  a  lot  of  our  institutions  were  in  terribly 
bad  shape.  You  know  all  about  that,  but  I'm  just  recounting  a 
little  bit  here  for  you. 

I'm  not  disposed  to  talk  about  Roosevelt's  character  or 
anything  other  than  that  he  had  a  warm,  expansive  glow  about  him. 
People  loved  him  because  he  was  courageous.   They  knew  that  every 
time  you  saw  him  hobbling  along  with  his  two  canes  on  his  poor 
ol1  legs,  with  his  jaunty  cigarette  and  his  leonine  head  and  his 
jovial  manner.  He  just  made  you  feel  as  though,  by  God,  you  were 
going  to  go  in  there  and  do  what  he  wanted  and  the  country's  going 
to  be  all  right  again. 

Lage:     Is  this  something  you  noticed  within  the  Park  Service  as  well? 

Collins:   Oh  yes,  all  over  the  country.   All  over  the  country.   Eight  out 

of  ten  people — you  almost  never  found  anybody  then  who  hated  him. 
The  move  to  achieve  and  to  be  inspired  all  over  again,  because 
the  country  was  going  to  be  all  right,  was  on.   It  was  at  that  time 
that  we  lost  George  Wright,  but  Connie — being  the  type  of  mind  he 
is,  an  opportunist  and  a  brilliant  fellow,  all  the  courage  in  the 
world,  and  a  lot  of  ability  as  a  technical  worker — Connie  just 
"emerged."   It  was  time.  We  needed  him,  and  there  he  was. 

I  was  led  by  this  vision  of  a  broadened  Park  Service  role  on 
the  whole  national  scene.   It  was  better  than  going  to  Chicago  to 
draw  advertising  pictures.   I  never  had  any  regrets,  and  I  have 
never  had  any.   I'm  glad  I  went  up  there. 
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Politics   and  Planning: 
Lake  Mead 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps   at 


Lage:  Did  you  use   the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  yourself? 

Collins:      On   that  Lake  Mead  job?     Yes.     Everybody  I  had  working  over  there 
was  paid   through   that   channel.      In   fact,    this   is   the  thing   that 
seems   almost  impossible   to  me,    as    I   look  back  on  it.      But   I  woke 
up   one  morning  with   the  phone  ringing,    and  it  was  Major  Somebody — 
I   can't   think  of  his  name  now — with   the  Army,    saying,   "I  have   this 
trainload  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  boys   down  here.     What '11 
I  do  with   them?"      I  had  never  heard  of   them  before,    didn't  know 
they  were   coming  or  anything.      It  was   a   trainload,    four  hundred 
kids,      two  big  camps  of  boys   that  had   come  in  by  passenger  train 
from  that  little   fort  out   east  of  Salt  Lake  City,   Fort  Douglas   I 
think  it  was. 

They  were  dying  up   there.      Everybody  got   flu  and  colds   and 
pneumonia  and  one   thing   and  another.      It  was   a  rugged  winter 
period,    and   they  were  very  concerned  about   these  young  boys. 
Several  of   them,    I   guess,    did  pass   away.      But  anyway,    they   loaded 
them  on  a   train  because   they  were   destined   to  go   to  Boulder  City 
anyway.      Connie  and  Mr.    Fechner  had  neglected   to   tell  me.      [laughter] 
And   there   they  were   at  Boulder  City.      Nobody  knew   they  were   coming, 
and   they  were  assigned   to  me. 

Lage:  But  were  you  responsible  for   taking   care  of   them? 

Collins:      Sure,    in  a  way.      The  Army  was    the  housekeeper.      But  we  had   to   find 
work   for   those  kids.      Something  gainful.      I  went   right  over   there 
and  got  hold  of   those  fellows,   and  I  said,   "It  isn't  a  case  of 
whether  or  not  we're  going   to  do  it.      Here   they  are.      You   can  do 
anything  you  want   to  me  in   any  way  you  see   fit.      But  for  Christ's 
sake,    let's  get   together  and  find  someplace   to  put  these  kids. 
Get   them  inside,    and  then  we'll  figure  out  a  program  some  way." 

Sims  Ely  was    city  manager  of  Boulder  City.      A  wonderful, 
wonderful  man.      He  was   imperturbable,    and  so  was  John  Page.      Of 
course,   years   later  when  John  Page  was    commissioner    [of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation] ,   you  can  see  how  he  and  I  went  back  to   things   at 
Boulder  City.      Frank  Crow  later  went  up   to  Shasta  when     I  was  at 
Shasta.      He  and  my  wife  were   great  poker  pals.      He  died  suddenly 
about  1946. 

Well,    the  Six   Companies  was   finishing  up  at  Boulder.      They 
didn't  have  need  for  all   the  housing.    There  were  two   large 
buildings    that  had  been  a  barracks    right  at   the  south   end  of 
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Collins:      Boulder  City.      They  just   turned  those  over  to  me.      They   told 

their  warehouse  people,    "Open  up    the  warehouse  and  give  Collins 
anything  he  needs   in  the  way  of  hand  tools.      Anything  else  he 
thinks  he  has   to  have,    find  out  from  us.      I've  got  picks,    shovels, 
rakes,   axes,   all  that  kind  of  thing." 

We  dropped  our  planning  work  for  the  moment.      I  knew  we  were 
going   to  have  a  marina,   down  in  the  detrital  wash,  where  it  is 
now.     We  felt  that   that  was   the  right  place  for  it.      It  was   full 
of  little,   sharp   cacti,   several  different  kinds.     We  put  those 
kids   down   there  with  picks ,   shovels ,    rakes   and  so  on  and  cleared 
that  whole  damn   thing  by  hand. 

Now,    the  reservoir  area,    the   top  of  the  water  is   1,051  feet 
above  sea  level.      It  hadn't   filled  up   that  far  yet;    the  dam  wasn't 
even  quite  finished.    '  So  we  could  go    'way   down  below  where   the 
bottom  of  your  boat  was   going  to  be,   even  if  the  lake  were  two 
hundred  feet  below  normal.      We  started  right   at  water's   edge  as 
it  was   then. 

It  was   a  great   thing   that   it  happened   that  way.      We   cleaned 
a  swath   four  hundred  feet  wide,    two  hundred   feet  on  each   side  of 
the  road,    the  old  ferry  road,    clear  up   to  above  the  projected 
water  level.     We  didn't  have   time  to  survey  any  new  roads  or 
anything,  we  just  took  the  old  road;    it  was  as  good  as   anyplace. 
We  cleaned   that  damn   thing   clear  back  up   as    far  as  we  could  go. 
We  had  to  have  work  for  those  kids.      It  was  hard  to  use  four  hundred 
kids. 


Collins:      There  was   a  fellow  there  by   the  name  of  Murl  Emery,    an  old-time 
flyer.      He  had  a  little  charter  air  service  out  of  Boulder  City, 
a  little  dirt  strip   there.     Of  course,   I  was  very  interested  in 
aviation  myself.      I  got   the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,   or  whatever 
it  was   in  those  days,    to  have  one  of   their  experts   fly  up  from 
Los  Angeles,   and  go  over  the  ground  with  me   to  see  if  we  could  get 
an  airport  location   that  we  could  start  building  with   those  CCC 
boys   and  be  assured  that  it  would  have  CAA  approval   (Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,   it  became  later). 

The  chap   came  up — he  had  a  beautiful  aircraft,    and  he  flew 
in   there — and  we  had  a  good  day   together  all  around,    looking   it 
all  over.     We  decided  where  we  could  get  rock  for  surfacing — we 
couldn't  afford  to  oil  it.      He  approved   the  idea  so   I   took  some  of 
the  boys   and  put   them  to  work  on  the  airport. 

We  very  quickly,  with   the  help  of  bureau  engineers   and  Six 
Companies,    laid   the   thing  out.      It's  very  simple  to   lay  out  an 
airport.      It  had  a   two  percent  grade,    I   remember,  which  we  didn't 
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Collins:      like   too  well.      Otherwise,    it  headed  into   the  wind,    it  was  a 

pretty  good  strip.      We  put   the  boys   out   there  with  wheelbarrows 
and  all  of  our  hand  tools,    cleaning  off   that  strip. 

With   the  help   of  Mr.    Ely,    Sims  Ely,    the  city  manager,    and 
Mr.   Walters,  who  was   city  engineer  of  Boulder  City — I  guess  I've 
missed  telling  you  that  Boulder  City  is   an  altogether  government 
town,    government-owned   town,    administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — we  instituted  a   cleanup  program,   planting,    cleaning 
up  all   the  alleys.     We   did  everything.      I  guess  we  even  painted 
some  of   the  back  alley   fences.      Our  idea  was   to  make   the  alleys  as 
clean  as   the  main  street.      Boulder  has   always  been  a  beautiful 
little   town.      It's  not  as  pretty  now  as   it  used   to  be. 

Lage:  It's -still   the  same   type  of   town? 

Collins:      Yes.      They've  sold  off  a   lot   of   the  housing   to  private  parties, 

including   the  land  I   guess.      The  town  has  been   substantially  sold 
off,    so   it's   gone  downhill.      The  restrictions  have  diminished. 
You  can  buy   liquor  in  town  now  in  a  store,   not  in  the  bars.     But 
it  was    a  beautiful  green — lots   of  water,   of    course — and  very  nice. 

We  really  polished  the  back  streets.      We  deliberately  went 
into   that.      It  was   a  good   thing   for   the  morale  of    the  town. 
People  were  afraid  of   the  boys   at   the  start.      They  were   from 
Pennsylvania  and  other  depression-plagued  places.      They  were  good 
boys,    though.      We  never  had  any  problems. 

Lage:  Were   they   good  workers? 

Collins:      They  were  good  workers.      They  were   all   right. 

Lage:  Did   they   seem  pleased   to  be  doing  some  useful  work? 

Collins:      They  were  awfully  glad   to  have  something   to   do  and  get   even  a 
little  pay. 

Lage:  You  don't   recall  any  negative — ? 

Collins:      I   can  tell  you  a  sidelight   if  you  want  me   to,    something   that  you 
may  not  want   to   include  at  all. 

Lage:  Sure. 

Collins:   The  man  who  headed  the  CCC  in  Nevada,  Colonel  Tom  Miller,  was  a 
flamboyant,  unreconstructed  charming  fellow,  who  was  from 
Delaware  and  went  to  Yale.   He  married  a  DuPont  when  he  was  a 
youngster.  He  was,  also,  in  his  day,  at  his  time  there,  the 
youngest  man  in  Congress.   He  enlisted  in  World  War  I  as  a  private 
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Collins:      and  became  a  colonel,    or  so  he  told  me.      He  was,    along  with 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr.   and  one  or  two  other  people,    a  founder  of 
the  American  Legion.      He  was   the  son  of   the  famous   railroad  engineer 
Miller,  who  was   responsible  for  the  building  of   the  Tonopah  and 
Tidewater  Railroad,    the  Nevada  railroad   that  started  nowhere  and 
went  nowhere.      [laughter] 

When  Colonel  Miller  came  back  from  the  war,   it  was   still  a 
Democratic  administration  and  he  was   a  Democrat.      So  he  was  made 
Alien  Property   Custodian.      He  was   indicted  as   one  of   the 
conspirators   in  the  theft  of  some  five  million  dollars  worth  of 
stocks   and  bonds — confiscated  German   aluminum  stocks,   still  good, 
as  good  as   ever  in  terms  of  monetary  value,  which  he  simply   lifted, 
he  and  some  other  people.     Or  so   it  was   said. 

This  was  just  after  World  War  I.     He  went  to  Atlanta 
Penitentiary   for  eighteen  months.      His  wife  never  left  him.      They 
had  a  son  who  went  into   the  Navy,  went   to  Annapolis   and   the  Navy. 
Tom  Miller  beat  it   to  Nevada,   where  he  had  been  a  boy.      North  of 
Tonopah,  where   the  road  makes    the  big  bend  to    the  west,    there 
may  still  be  a  little  sign  south  of  the  road  saying  "Millers." 
That  was   a  water  tank  stop  on  the  railroad  before  you  got   to 
Tonopah.      That  was  named  for  the  Colonel's   dad. 

When  Colonel  Miller   came  to  Nevada,   he,   of   course,   was   incapable 
of  letting  politics  alone.     He  rapidly  became  associated  with 
people  like  James   Scrugham  and  Key  Pittman  and  others  of   the 
political  hierarchy  of  Nevada.      He  himself  was  hardly  dependable 
enough  and  didn't  want,    I   guess,    any  big   role,  but  he  was   a  kingmaker, 
When   the  CCC  program  got  started  with   the  advent  of   the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  his  star  began   to  rise,   because  he  was  a  good 
Democrat,    I  guess.      He  decided  that  he  would  be   the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps   director  of  Nevada.     And  that's   the  title  he  got. 
I   imagine    that  Connie  helped  him  get   it. 

Well,   he   came  with  those  CCC  boys — not  physically  with   them 
that  morning,  but  if  you  took  them,   you  got  him.     He  just  walked 
into  Boulder  City  and  started   to   take  over  from  me.     Now,   Boulder 
City  was  a  government   town.      There  was  no  politics   in  that   town. 
No  way!      Jim  Scrugham  was   the  Congressman-at-large.      You  had  Pat 
McCarran  and  Key  Pitman  as   Senators.      I   could  reason  with   them. 
But  Scrugham  was  a  nasty  little  devil.     His  goal  was   to  get  politics 
into  Boulder  City   through   the  schools.      I'm  sure  of   it.      His  man — 
I  don't  know  whose  was  whose,   but  I    think   that  he  was  more  Tom 
Miller's  than  Miller  was  his. 

Anyway,  the  Colonel  came  down  to  Boulder.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  expansive  guy.  No  conscience  whatever,  absolutely  the 
morals  of  a  hyena.  [laughter]  I  fired  him. 
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Lage:  What  was    the  issue  when  you   fired  him? 

Collins:      Because  he  was    there  about   two  weeks  or  so,    and  you  never  knew 
where  he  was.      He  didn't  do   anything.      I  had   to  go   and  make  all 
the  arrangements   for  everything.      He  was  just   there,   drawing  a 
fat  salary   and  playing  his   political  games.      If  he'd've  kept 
clear  away   from  there,    it'd  have  been  fine.      But  he  wouldn't. 
So   I   called  him  in  one  day,   and  I  said,   "Tom,   you  know  I've  got 
a  lot  of  work   to   do  here.      The  CCC   thing  has    come  in  on   top  of 
everything  else,    and  I've  been   told   that   these   camps   are   assigned 
to  me.      I  have  got   to  make  the  best  of   it,   and  I'm  doing  it, 
with   the  help  of   the  bureau,   Frank  Crow  and  others."   Miller  and 
Scrugham  had  never  been  able   to  even  get  inside  the  door  in   the 
offices   of    those  people.      Those  guys  were  very  top  men,  highly 
technical  men.      They  weren't  going   to  bother  with   the  damn 
politician  any  more   than   they  absolutely  had  to.      That  was 
Washington's   job.      You  always  had  other  people  in   the  department 
to   do   that  kind  of   thing.      I  guess   Tom  thought  I  was   one  of   them. 
He  wanted   to  use  me. 

Anyway,    I  said  to  him,   "As   far  as   I'm  concerned,   you're 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  here.      I  just  can't  work  this  way." 
He  said,    "The  sun  won't  be   down  before   I'll  be  on   the   train   to 
Washington,    and  we'll  see  about   this." 

Lage:  Had  you  felt  he'd  been   interfering  with  your  work,   or  working 

counter-purpose   to  you?      Or  did  you  just  suspected   that   that 
was   going   to  happen? 

Collins:      I   don't  know.      I   don't  know.      I  might   as  well  tell  you  now  that  we 
were  always    friendly.      I   liked  him.      You  couldn't  help  but   like 
him,    and  he  liked  me.      He  admired  me  for  having   the  guts   to   fire 
him.      He   told  me  so.      He  was   a  man  of   infinite  experience   compared 
to  mine,   but  he  also  was   a  flawed  human   in   that  he  wasn't   in  any 
position  at   that   time  of   life   that  his  background  expected  of  him, 
to  put  it  in  an  odd  way.      He  wasn't   following   through.      But  he 
sure  was  a  brilliant  man. 

I    couldn't  have  working,    supposedly,  with  me  a  man  on  my 
staff  who  was  of   that  nature.      I    thought    that   they   could  find  some 
other  place   for  him  or   tell  him  to   stay  away   from  Boulder.      I 
didn't   care  what  else  he  did.      He  hadn't  been   to  Boulder  before 
except  as  a  quick  visitor.     He  couldn't  get  in   there  on  a  job  or  in 
any  serious  way. 

* 

I  was  pretty  sure  that  there  was  something  there  that  Scrugham 
was  after,  trying  to  get  his  hold  on  politics.   Now  Scrugham 's  the 
guy  who  was  responsible  for  the  development  of  that  Stauffer  Chemical 
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Collins:   thing  out  there  between  Boulder  City  and  Las  Vegas,  which  was  a 

wartime  boom  monstrosity  that  never  paid  a  dime  on  the  dollar  back 
to  the  federal  government,  where  the  money  came  from.  He  was 
generally  not  a  very  good  sort  of  person  to  have  around. 

I  saw  him  lots  of  times.  He  would  arrive  in  Nevada,  and  he 
would  expect  me  to  be  there  to  take  care  of  him,  drive  him  around 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  would  get  hold  of  Connie  or  somebody 
and  talk  to  them  a  little,  get  some  advice.  Scrugham  was  a  key 
figure  in  the  vote  on  the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  Study 
Act.   They  didn't  want  to  offend  him. 

So  this  is  one  of  the  incidental  things  that  gives  you  an 
insight  as  to  the  kind  of  era  it  was,  and  where  I  fitted  in.   I 
could  tell  you  much  more,  but  let's  not  get  into  that  sort  of 
thing  any  further. 

Lage:     You  do  hear  some  criticism  of  the  CCC  program  as  being  political. 
I  think  this  gives  you  some  insight  into  the  relationship  there. 

Collins:  Of  course  it  was  political.  It  was  born  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
most  consummately  skillful  politicians  that  this  country  has  ever 
seen.   It  was  his,  and  it  was  handled  by  politicians.   It  was  a 
pork-barrel  type  of  thing  in  the  minds  of  literally  hundreds  of 
members  of  Congress.   It  was  the  executive  offices — the  departments, 
the  Army,  and  the  bureaus  and  the  land-use  agencies — that  kept  it 
from  being  an  out-and-out  political  monstrosity.   They  had  gainful 
work  to  do  in  helping  with  recovery  from  the  depression,  and  they 
took  the  young  men  and  made  workers  out  of  them,  and  were  very 
conscientious  about  it. 


Lage: 
Collins: 


The  fact  that  your  local  political  people  in  the  counties  and 
the  states  and  cities  expected  to  be  listened  to  was  easy  enough 
to  accept,  so  long  as  they  were  reasonable.  But  when  you  got  some 
of  them  who  were  pretty  shady  characters,  looking  more  for  their 
own  benefit,  politically  or  otherwise,  than  you  thought  they  had 
coming  to  them,  you  had  to  be  damn  careful,  I  felt.   Anyway, 
that  was  my  experience. 


What  happened  after  you  fired  him? 
Wirth? 


Did  you  get  supported  by  Connie 


Yes,  but  I  was  due  to  rotate  out  of  there  in  the  next  summer 
anyway,  probably.   I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time.   I  thought  that 
I  was  being  fired,  probably,  for  having  fired  Tom  Miller  and  in  so 
doing  outraged  Jim  Scrugham.   By  early  June  of  '36  we  had  everything 
going  good — the  crews,  a  lot  of  equipment  had  come  in  and  we  were 
building  the  airport,  doing  more  around  the  city,  and  whatever  we 
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Collins:   could  out  in  the  reservoir  area.  We  had  more  technicians,  of 
course,  bounded  in  there  in  a  hurry  through  the  CCC .  We  had  a 
good  program  going  I  thought.  We  had  some  CCC  spike*  camps  off 
in  the  hinterlands.  We  were  going  all  right. 

They  let  the  Tom  Miller  separation  stand,  as  far  as  Boulder 
City  was  concerned.  He  was  told,  or  decided  on  his  own,  to  stay 
elsewhere  in  Nevada.   He  went  up  to  Moapa,  a  little  Mormon- Indian 
community  up  on  the  Virgin  River,  and  settled  in  there,  where  he 
had  done  some  beautiful  work  earlier  on,  leading  archeological 
excavations  of  the  old  Lost  City.   He  lived  up  there  and  sulked 
for  a  while,  more  or  less.  Again,  let  me  say  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  man,  capable  of  great  good,  but  a  danger  to  any  organization. 

I  went  up  to  see  him  once  in  a  while.   It  was  kind  of  hard  to 
do,  but  I  would  go  hunt  him  up  and  show  him  that  I  wasn't  too  small 
to  do  that.   In  later  years,  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  He  was 
the  uncle  of  our  Clem  Miller,  now  dead,  from  Marin  County  who  became 
our  member  of  Congress.   I  have  a  good  story  about  Clem  too,  how 
I  first  met  him.   My  wife  and  Tom  Miller  were  devoted  friends,  with 
some  reservations.   And,  as  I  said,  I  liked  him.   He  was  a  rogue 
and  I  learned  a  lot  from  him.   We  never  went  to  Reno  without  getting 
hold  of  Tom  and  having  him  come  to  have  dinner  with  us.  He  was 
fond  of  us ,  and  we  were  very  fond  of  him. . 

Lage:     Did  your  removal  or  your  leaving  Lake  Mead  have  anything  to  do  with 
your  firing  Tom  Miller,  that  you  know  of? 

Collins:   I  think  that  Jim  Scrugham  probably  made  some  demands  on  the 

service  to  get  me  out  of  there.   He  knew  he  couldn't  handle  me. 
But  the  service  had  ideas  for  me  that  I  didn't  know  about.   They 
were  satisfied  that  I  had  gotten  the  good  name  of  the  service 
established,  or  identified  in  connection  with  Lake  Mead,  at  least 
down  in  Vegas  and  that  part  of  Nevada  and  Arizona  too — Kingman  and 
around — and  had  developed  the  beginnings  of  a  good  organization. 
We  had  some  housing.   I'd  even  gotten  an  air  service  going  in  and 
out  of  there  through  my  old  friend  G.E.  Rucks tell,  one  of  the  great 
early  day  men  of  aviation.   I  think  that  our  effort  was  imaginative 
and  progressive. 

Lage:     And  you  had  the  plans  for  the  recreation  area? 


*Small  camps  of  workmen  (CCC  boys  and  their  foremen)  used  in 
planning,  development  and  construction. — GLC 
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Collins:      Yes.      We  had   the  indexing,    and  we  were  actually   leapfroging,    in 
that  with  all  those  boys   to  keep  busy,  we  were  doing  things   even 
before  we  had  done  enough  planning.      I  was   succeeded  by  an 
engineer  who  wasn't  very  imaginative,   but  he  was  able  to  carry  on. 

I  then  was   called  to  Grand  Canyon,   and  I   thought,   "Well,   I've 
been  canned,  because  of   this  Miller-Scrugham  thing.      That's  okay. 
I'll  go  on   to  New  York  or  Chicago  and  get   into   illustration,  which 
I  was   trained  to  do,   at   long   last  anyhow." 

When  I  got   to   the  Canyon,    I  was  just   told  to  get  over   to 
Santa  Fe   to  open  an  office  over   there,  which  is  another  story,    I 
guess.  Anyway,    there  is  an  account  of   the  CCC,  highlights  of   it, 
as   I  saw  it  evolve  through  my  own  practical  experience   in   the  public 
relations   thing  at   the  fairs,    and  at  Boulder  City  and  Lake  Mead. 
We  had  the  CCC  at  Grand  Canyon  right   from  the  start  in    '33  or   '34, 
but  I  wasn't  involved  very  much. 

Of   course,    in  Santa  Fe,    I  had  a  tremendous   opportunity   to 
work  with   the  regular  old-line  service  program  and  the  CCC  part 
too.      I  was  used  as  a  sort  of  bridge  between   them. 

Lage:  Is    there  anything  else  now,    since  we've  been   talking  about   the 

CCC,    that  you  would  want  to  say  about  it? 

Collins:   I  think  it  was  so  timely.   It  was  one  of  the  magnificent  things 

that  has  happened  for  the  youth  of   the  country,   at  least   the  young 
men.      I  don't  think  that  it  had  any  auxiliary  or  opportunities 
for  the  girls,   and  I  used  to  wonder  about  that  a  little  bit  at   the 
time.      But  in  those  days,    I  guess   actually  we  didn't   treat  women 
as   fairly  as  we  do  now,   and  think  about   their  needs   too   in 
practical  job   terms.     We  had   lots   of  girls  working,   but  I  have   to 
say   that  I   don't   think  we  gave   them  a  fair  shake.      I   suppose   that 
at   the   time  I  didn't  think  much  about   that  matter,    so  I   am  speaking 
retrospectively . 

Lage:  A  woman  out  of  work  wasn't  considered  unemployed? 

Collins:     Maybe  that's   right.      I  saw  a  lot  of  them  in  Vegas,  who  seemed  to 
me  to  be  pretty  busy,   and  I   can  tell  you  lots  of  stories   about 
that  place,  which  I  kept  away   from  as  best   I   could.      I'm  no  big 
sinner,  but  less  a  saint. 

My  office  in  the  post  office  building   in  Vegas  was    regularly 
looked  over  from  top    to  bottom,    the   correspondence   reviewed  and 
everything.      I  am  sure   that  Miller  and  Scrugham  were   always 
searching   for  anything,    anything  at  all,    they   could  use  against 
me   in  support  of  Miller.      I  only  kept  a   few  copies   of   things   in 
there.     Most  of  my  program  was   right   in  my  hip  pocket  and  between 
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Collins:      my  ears.      I  knew  my  way   around  well  enough   to  keep  my  nose  clean 
and  watch  everything.      I  didn't  have   time  to  play  around  anyway, 
politically  or  otherwise,   because  I  was  busy  day  and  night.  With 
that  kind  of   stuff  going  on,   enemies   searching   for  ways   to 
discredit  me,   I  knew  I  would  have  lost  my  shirt  in  no   time  if  I 
tried  to  fight  back  except   through   channels.      I  made   friends  with 
business  people  of  Nevada.     Also,   Key  Pittman,  one  of   the  most 
powerful  men  of   the  U.S.   Senate,  was  on  my  side. 


District  Officer  at  Santa  Fe:      Selling   the  CCC 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins; 


Lage: 
Collins: 


When  you  were   called  back  to  Grand  Canyon,  you  were  assigned  to 
the  district  office  in  Santa  Fe? 

Yes.      I  got  back  to  Grand  Canyon  and  was   disabused  of  any 
concern  I  might  have  had  over  my  handling  of  Tom  Miller.   Connie 
Wirth,    I   think,    felt   that  I   could  have  handled  it  better,    that  I 
probably  should  have  just  taken  the  old  boy's   antics,   ignored 
them  and  gone  ahead.     Anyway,    I  wasn't  considered  to  have  done 
anything  wrong,   although   I  made  Scrugham  mad  as  hell.      [laughter] 
I   found  that   they  had  brought-me  back  to  Grand  Canyon  because  we 
were   to  meet  at  Santa  Fe  very  shortly   to  see  if  we  could  find 
quarters   in  which  to  house  a  district  office,    as   there  would  be 
several  district  offices   established  around  the  country. 

Had   there  been  district  offices  before? 

No,    there  never  had  been  anything  like  that.     Now,    there  was  an 
Oklahoma  City  regional  office,   and  I  have   to  describe  for  you 
now  the  relationship.     You  understand  how  Connie  Wirth  became 
the  Park  Service  man  in  general  charge  of  all  National  Park  Service 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps   activities.      There  were  some  other 
alphabet-soup   type  agencies   too — ECW  and   the  WPA  and  so  on,  which 
the  Interior  Secretary  had  charge  of.      The  district  office  was   a 
district  arm  of   the  regional  office  in  Oklahoma  City,  which 
answered  to   the  Washington  office  of   the  Park  Service  through 
Conrad  Wirth,   and   the  regional  office  handled  almost  exclusively 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work  activities   for  the  national  parks 
and  the  states  and  counties   and  communities  with  which  we 
cooperated. 

So  it  wasn't  a  decentralization  of  the  Park  Service  as   a  whole? 

No.      The  Park  Service  main  line  national  park  system  activities 
were  always  held  intact  or  were  not  diluted  at  all  as   to  policy  and 
program. 
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Lage:  Communication  between   each  park  and  Washington  was   direct? 

Collins:      Right.      The  district  and  regional  offices   at   that   time  were 

mainly   concerned  with   the  program  of   the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.      A  good  number  of  us  were  old-line  park  people  who  were 
assigned  to   the  new  work,   however.      I  was   put  in   charge  of   the 
establishment  of  a  district  office,   because  our  CCC  workload  was 
so  heavy   that  it   couldn't  all  be  handled  efficiently   enough  out 
of  Oklahoma  City.      So   I  went   to  Santa  Fe  and  met   two  or   three 
of   the  Oklahoma  City  people. 

II 

Collins:  We  searched  around  and  we  took  over  half  of  the  top  floor  of 
the  wonderful  old  Federal  Building.   We  had  a  crew  of  highly- 
trained  and  qualified  technicians  and  engineers,  architects, 
landscape  architects,  and  biologists;  some  from  Oklahoma  City, 
some  newly  appointed.   They,  including  our  clerical  complement 
too,  occupied  those  offices.   Our  district  was  the  western  part 
of  Texas,  all  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  certain  southern  and 
southwestern  extremities  of  Colorado,  the  southern  portion  of 
Utah,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  Nevada,  including  my  former 
stomping  ground  at  Boulder.   I  continued  to  have  overall  district 
responsibility  at  Boulder. 

Lage:     And  you  were  district  officer,  was  that  your  title? 

Collins:  Yes.   This  was  my  district,  and  I  was  the  district  officer  in 

charge.   I  was  the  responsible  head  of  that  district,  called  the 
district  officer.   I  was  paid  out  of  CCC  funds.   Now  I  must  go 
back  for  a  moment  and  tell  you  that  all  that  time,  all  those 
years  I'd  been  going  around  to  fairs  and  to  Boulder  City  and  so  on, 
I  was  assistant  chief  ranger  at  Grand  Canyon,  actually.   That  was 
my  basic  title  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  but  I  seldom  worked 
there.  My  salary  was  that  of  the  assistant  chief  ranger.   It  was 
budgeted  by  the  superintendent,  Tillie  Tillotson,  every  year  but  he 
never  had  any  help  out  of  me.   Because  I  was  in  and  out,  always 
moving  around,  the  fellows  at  the  canyon  nicknamed  me  "Gigolo 
George." 

I  learned  later  from  Tillie  that  it  had  been  in  his  mind  to 
offer  me  the  chief  rangership  at  Grand  Canyon,  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  he  felt  that  I  wouldn't  take  it.   I  did  write  to  him  and  tell 
him,  after  I'd  been  at  Santa  Fe  and  became  aware  that  I  could  go 
back  to  the  canyon  as  chief  ranger,  that  there  were  other  fellows 
who  were  more  deserving  than  I,  with  respect  to  that  particular 
job,  because  they'd  been  there  all  the  time,  and  that  by  temperament 
and  experience  and  interest,  I  probably  was  not  as  good  a  person 
as  somebody  else  would  have  been  for  that  job.   That  is  a  purely 
administrative,  housekeeping  role,  and  I  was  a  planner  and  planning 
director. 
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Collins:      You  can  see  that  I  was   concerned  with  pretty  broad  policy  matters 
by   that   time  and  had  devoted  myself    to    the  program  of   state 
cooperation.     The   [Park,   Parkways,    and  Recreation]   bill  was 
passed  that  year   [1936],   and  we  lost  George  Wright.      Generally, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  die  was  pretty  well   cast  as   far  as   I  was 
concerned.      I  had  become  a  member  of  Connie  Wirth's  Park  Service, 
although   I  was  one  of  the  few  basically   civil  service  guys  who 
had  come  up   through  the  ranks   in  the  old- line  service. 

One  of   the  reasons   that   they  put  me  in  Santa  Fe  was  just 
that.      I  was  known  to  most,    if  not  all,   of   the  old-line 
superintendents.      I   could  go   into  a  park  and  I  still  had  some 
standing.      The   long   range  effort,   or  plan,  was   to  use  our  regional 
and  district  offices   as  a  demonstration  of   full  service  regionalization 
possibilities   in  due  course.      The  director  and  some  others  were  for 
that. 

Lage:  There  had  been  some  animosity  between   the  old-line  service  and  the 

new  direction? 

Collins:     Yes,   some.      I   don't  know  whether  you'd  say  it  was  animosity.      I 

don't  like   to  use  a  term  like  that.      They  were   fine  men,   but   they 
had  reservations.     A  lot  of  them  were  very  provincial.      I   think 
I  may  have  said   to  you  a  time  or  two  ago   that   they   considered 
themselves   as  heads  of   feudal  baronies.      They  sat  there  on  those 
pedestals   as  superintendents   and  were  damn  proud  of   it.     You'd 
better  believe  it.      But   that  era  was  passed. 

Lage:  Were   they   reluctant  to  use  the  CCC  in  the  parks? 

Collins:      I'm  coming  to  that.      One  of   the  difficulties   I  ran  into  was   that 

the  superintendents  were  my   friends,   many  of  whom  had  come  to  see 
me  in  Chicago  when  I  was   running  the  fair  exhibits,   and  many  of 
them  I  knew  through   trips   to  Washington  and  visits   to  parks.      I 
had  visited  lots  of  parks.      They  were   the  people  I  had  to  sell  on 
using   the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps   in   the  parks.      For  example, 
we  had   the  CCC  at   the  Grand  Canyon.     We  didn't  have  it  at  Carlsbad 
Caverns.      I  sold  Colonel  Thomas  Boles,   superintendent  at  Carlsbad, 
on  it.     Also  Frank   (Boss)   Pinkley,    in  charge  of  the  Southwestern 
National  Monuments.      I  remember  he  was   in  my  office  in  Santa  Fe, 
and  he  said,   "Well,   George,   if  you  say  it's   all   right,    I'll  go  along 
with  you." 

Lage:  So   that  was  one  of  your  jobs,    to  sell   the  old-line  superintendents — ? 

Collins:     Yes,      It   turned  out  to  be;    at  least  I   think  that  Mr.   Demeray 

and  Ben  Thompson  and  Connie  probably  thought   it  was.      They  had 
another  old-line   guy  in   the  district  adjoining  mine   to   the  north, 
George  Bagley,   and  they  had  several  others.      They  were  beginning 
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Collins:      to  work   them  in.      I  sold   the  CCC — I'll   tell  you  how  it  was   at  Grand 
Canyon  with  my  old  friend  and  boss   Tillie  Tillotson.      I  brought 
landscape   architects    from  my  office  and  technicians   in   there. 
He  didn't    think  that  we   could  possibly  be  worth   a  hoot   to  him. 
How,   he  felt,    could   this   Connie  Wirth-CCC  set-up  know  anything? 
We  wouldn't  have   talent  that  would  be  any  better,    if  as  good,    as 
what  he  already  had.     You  can  see  how  he  felt.     After  all,    I  had 
turned  him  down  for  the  chief  rangership ,   and  so  on.      It  was   a 
little  problem  to  get  over  for  a  while. 

I   took  the  late  Chuck  Ritchey  over   there  with  me,    and  he's 
the  last  guy  in   the  world  I   should  have   taken.      He  was   a  brilliant 
landscape  architect,   but  he  was  just   the  wrong  guy   to   try   to  handle 
Tillie  Tillotson.      You  didn't  handle  Tillie;    Tillie  handled  you 
and  you  let  him,    and   then  you  flanked  him  if  you  still  wanted  to 
make  points   of  your  own.      Al    [Alfred  C.]   Kuehl,    another  brilliant 
planner,  who  worked  so  well  at  Boulder  and  had  been   covering  a 
number  of   the  areas   around  the  Grand  Canyon   country,   was   the  man 
to  handle  Tillie,    and  he  did  it  superbly.      He  handled  me,    too. 
[laughter]      But  I   liked  Chuck  Ritchey.      He  was   old-line  Park 
Service.      Al  was  not.      Chuck  was  kind  of   a  senior  landscape  architect, 
just  because  he  was   so   active  and  determined,    and  he    could  ferret 
out  peoples'    ideas  and  so  on.     He  had  a  lot  of  talent. 

We  had  a  large  territory,    and  it   included  all   of   the  national 
park  system  areas  and  all  of   the  interests  we  had  cooperatively 
with   the  states   and  the   counties.      We  did  Tucson  Mountain  Park, 
which  is  now  a  part  of   the  Saguaro  National  Monument.     We  did 
Phoenix  South  Mountain  Park,  which   is  now  considered   to  be  one  of 
the  prize  properties  of  Phoenix,  with   the  way   that  population  has 
expanded   there. 

Lage:  When  you  say  you  "did"    them,   you  mean  you  planned   them? 

Collins:      We  planned   them  cooperatively  with   the  state  and   local  people. 

They   always  had   their  people,    and  they  had   to   provide  some  funding, 
a   token,   but  we  furnished   the  personnel  and   the  supervision,    and 
CCC  made  awards   of   funds   to   the  states   and   counties   and   towns. 
This  was   all   for  park  work  or  improvement  of    the   cultural  values 
of   the  communities. 


I   don't   think,    as    I   recall,    that  we  did  sewer  systems   or  water 
systems   so  much,    except   that  here  and    there    we  had   to    tie   into 
their  existing  systems.      We  didn't  start  in   from  scratch.      We  did 
new  water  systems    for  White  Sands  National  Monument,    fourteen  miles 
I  think  it  was,    up    to  an  assured  source  of  supply   in   the  hills   off 
to   the  east. 
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Waste,    Corruption,    and  Carelessness    in  the  CCC? 

Lage:  I've  heard  some  criticism  of  CCC  projects,    that   they  at   times 

were  carelessly  executed  or  maybe  hastily  planned.     Would  that 
be  your  experience? 

Collins:      I    think  that   there  is  some  criticism  justified.      I   don't  see  how 

it   could  be  otherwise,  because  it  was   a  crash  program.      Our  people 
were  good,   on  average  probably  better   than  we  had  ever  had  before. 
We  had   technicians  who  I   think  were  as  well   trained  and  equally 
talented  as   any  we'd  had  in     the  old-line  Park  Service  in  the 
earlier  days . 

I   think  there  was  waste,    a  little  corruption  maybe.     But  I 
think — to   take  on  a  scale  of  a  hundred  across   the  country,    as   I 
saw  it  and  was   a  part  of  it — that  maybe   there  were  four  or  five 
dud  projects  out  of  a  hundred.      I   don't  think  any  more  than  that, 
and  I'm  only   surmising  as   I   try   to  look  back.     We  had  some 
serious   problems,   like  the  Stitely   case,   where  we  had  one  man  back 
in  Washington  in  the  office  who  set  up   two   fictitious  CCC   camps 
and  ran  them  all  on  paper  and  pocketed  all   the  money.     Of   course, 
there  were  all  kinds   of  difficulties.     How   could  it  have  been 
otherwise?      Stitely  went   to  jail  for  a  while. 

There  were  many  incidents   of  our  having  budgeted  money  for 
something — wire,    fenceposts,   pipe,    roofing  or  whatever.     But  you 
already  had  all  that  you  needed  of   those  things,  so  you  would  show 
that   that's  what  you  bought  anyway,   but  you'd  get  horseshoes  or 
nails   or  cement  or  rope  or  something  else  you  really  had  to  have — 
an  equal  value  in  dollars,  because  you  didn't  have  money   in  your 
account  for   things  you  really  needed.      Thus  you  would  spend  money 
that  was   approved  for  certain  things,  which  you  already  had,   you 
had  stolen  or  borrowed  from  some  other  camp  or  some  other  project. 
You  used   that   collateral  at   the  hardware  store  in  town  for  something 
else.      The  big  thing  was    to  keep   the  jobs  going  and  often  you  had 
to   force  a  little  flexibility  on  the  budget.      It  was   a  hell  of  a 
bookkeeping  nightmare. 

There  were  a  lot  of  misadventures   about  vouchers   and  so  on. 
You  had  foremen  who  were  not   trained  as   clerks.      They  wanted  to 
get   the  job   done.     One  of  my   tasks  was   to  judge   those  things, 
whether  the  government  got  value  out  of   the  money.      If  anyone  was 
pocketing  anything  we  would  know  sooner  or  later.      We  had  very, 
very    few  cases   of  wrongdoing   as    far  as   I  know.      When  you  got  one  that 
was  given  publicity,    it  gave  a  terrible  black  eye  to   everything 
and  everybody. 

Whenever  we  had  any  problems,    I'd  call   the  leaders   all 
together,   as  many  as   I   could  get,    and  lecture  about  this  very   thing, 
that   this  was   the  quickest  way   to  kill   the  whole  program,    to  have 
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Collins:   some  little  thing  in  itself  that  was  bad,  but  as  against  the  whole 
program  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.   That's  what  people 
were  always  inclined  to  emphasize  over  the  good  work  that  was 
being  done. 

Lage:     Was  there  any  damage  done  by  the  CCC  to  the  national  parks, 
through  carelessness  or  poor  planning? 

Collins:   Almost  none,  I'd  say.   The  boys  were  the  most  understanding  people. 
They  were  very  good  to  have  as  workers.  We'd  train  boys  through 
having  journeyman  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  mechanics,  the  whole 
journeyman  ball  of  wax.  Everybody,  every  kind  of  critter  you 
could  think  of,  was  on  the  payroll,  lots  of  them  older  men  who 
were  glad  to  have  a  job.   I  don't  remember  an  instance  of  where 
an  older  fellow  disliked  working  with  the  young  boys  and  men.   They 
liked  it.   They  trained  those  fellows.   It  was  often  said  that 
World  War  II  was  won  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  kids,  who  were 
everything — they  were  the  backbone  of  the  Seabees  and  so  many  others 
in  World  War  II.   They  were  skillful.   They  turned  out  to  be  fine. 

Now,  again  I'll  say  that  a  very  small  amount  of  the  whole 
experience  would  be  chalked  off  to  waste  and  corruption.   I'll 
also  say  that  I'm  probably  prejudiced,  and  further,  that  there  may 
not  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  guys  alive,  still  alive  today,  who  had 
as  much  experience  as  I  did.   I'm  75  now  and  most  of  my  contemporaries 
were  older  than  I.   There  were  thousands  of  them  in  those  days. 
There  are  lots  of  CCC  boys,  ex-CCC  boys  alive,  but  I  don't  know 
how  much  they  would  remember  or  how  they  would  remember  it. 

The  Army  fed  them  and  housed  them,  and  we  worked  them.   I 
know  that  they  were  a  fine  bunch  of  youngsters,  I  always  thought. 
I  liked  'em.   So  did  Tom  Miller,  and  he  was  awful  good  with  them, 
too.   It  takes  one  to  know  one,  I  guess.   [laughter] 


Lobbying  and  Electioneering  in  Santa  Fe 


Lage:     Did  the  district  office  then  become  a  regional  office,  or  were  you 
involved  in  it? 

Collins:   No,  no.   It's  almost  another  chapter.   I  was  a  key  figure,  of  course, 
at  the  district  level,  because  I  was  district  officer.   I  was  well 
acquainted  with  and  supported  in  every  way  I  could  the  old- line 
superintendents  at  Mesa  Verde,  Grand  Canyon,  Carlsbad,  Southwest 
Monuments  and  so  on,  and  at  Lake  Mead,  where  we  were  just  starting 
our  program — all  those  places  where  we  had  representation. 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins 


Lage: 
Collins: 


More  and  more,  they  began  to  see  the  virtue  and  the  value  of  the 
CCC  program.   They  liked  it.  The  politicians  liked  it  very 
much:   Governor  John  Miles  of  New  Mexico,  with  whom  I  was  well- 
acquainted;  Jack  Dempsey,  our  Congressman  at  large  from  New 
Mexico,  with  whom  I  was  also  well-acquainted;  Charley  Roehl,  the 
governor's  man,  representing  him  in  all  CCC  matters — a  special 
job  in  the  governor's  office.  He  liked  it  very  much,  and  he 
was  over  looking  down  my  neck  every  day  or  two. 

We  had  lots  of  good  programs,  I  feel.   Soon  the  politicians 
showed  that  they  wanted  the  district  office  to  be  in  Albuquerque. 
I  wanted  it  in  Santa  Fe.   I  worked  on  this  with  Jesse  Nusbaum, 
who  was  an  archeologist,  an  old-line  superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde. 
He  really  liked  the  CCC  program  and  what  it  was  leading  toward 
as  to  full  service  regionalization.  He  would  have  loved  to  have 
been  the  district  officer.  He'd  have  been  a  good  one  as  far  as 
public  relations  went.  But  his  balance  wheel  was  a  little  off. 
You  could  never  tell  where  Jesse  was  going  to  be  at  any  given 
time,  or  how  much  he  knew  about  what  was  going  on,  even  in  his  own 
park.   So  we  couldn't  have  that.  But  he  had  tremendous  rapport  with 
the  Rockefeller  family.   So  did  his  wife.  Of  course,  the 
archeo logical  museum  at  Santa  Fe  was  something  developed  by  Jesse, 
Dr.  Mira,  and  John  D.  [Rockefeller]  Jr.  Jesse  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  museum. 

With  Jesse  and  others  I  helped  get  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
museum  people — basically  the  Rockefeller  family — to  give  the 
government  enough  land  for  a  regional  office  at  Santa  Fe. 


This  is  a  regional  office,  as  opposed  to  the  district  office? 
confused  here. 


I'm 


The  idea  was  that  we  would  combine — we  would  move  out  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  combine  it  all  at  Santa  Fe,  anticipating  that  eventually 
the  Park  Service  would  regionalize  itself,  taking  over  all  of  these 
regional  office  and  district  office  developments.  We  were 
anticipating  regional  offices  at  Omaha  and  Richmond  and  Boston 
and  Santa  Fe  and  San  Francisco  and  so  on.  At  least  the  director 
and  some  of  the  superintendents  were. 

So  you  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Park  Service 
would  regionalize? 

Right.  We  were  beginning  to  talk  about  it.  Even  in  '36  we  were 
talking  quite  a  bit  about  it.   The  old-line  superintendents  saw 
that  if  they  didn't  support  this  kind  of  thing,  those  district 
offices  were  going  to  grow  up  into  regional  offices,  and  where 
would  they  be?   They  still  hadn' t  joined  the  Connie  Wirth  Park 
Service.   They  were  finding  that  a  lot  of  guys  in  Washington,  in 
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Collins:      the  Congress  and  in   the  departments,    thought    that  what  Connie 

was   doing,   however  you  wanted   to  refer   to   it,  was   the  salvation 
of   the  service,    certainly   in  getting  any  work  done  in   the  parks, 
and  it  wasn't  doing   anybody  any  harm  to  have  us  helping   the  states 
and   the  cotnmunites   and   the  counties   and  all. 

So   those  guys  began  to  see  finally   that   they  had  maybe  missed 
the  boat  a  little.      Owen  A.    Tomlinson  of  Mount  Rainier,    and  a 
number  of  others — our  dearly  beloved  friend,   superintendent  of 
Yellowstone,    the   late  Roger  Toll,    and   then  his   successor,    Edmund 
Rogers,   and  of   course  Horace  Albright    (who  was  out  of  the  service 
but  you'd  never  know  it).      [laughter]      He  was   always    there.    They 
all   talked   turkey.      I   think  that  by  just  operating  and  always 
being  willing  and  ready,    insofar  as  possible,    to  be  helpful,    that 
the  regional  and  district  officers  had  some  influence  on  those 
old-line  guys;    certainly  in  the  southwest   that  I  knew,   like  Frank 
Pinkley  and  Tillie  and  Tom  Boles,   et  al . 

Lage:     And  their  accepting  this  idea? 

Collins:   Yes.   At  least  they  would  talk  to  me  about  it,  initiate  discussion 
about  it,  and  see  how  I  felt.   I  was  always  all  for  it,  of  course. 

The  regional  office  in  Oklahoma  City  was  moved  to  Santa  Fe 
because  we  had  this  land.   It  was  a  key  thing,  and  we  had 
Rockefeller  behind  us.   That  name  was  magic.  We  had  Albright 
behind  us.  His  name  was  magic,  because  by  then  he  was  in 'the ' 
Potash  Company  down  at  Carlsbad,  one  of  the  big  taxpaying  outfits 
in  the  whole  state.  We  had  the  Coe  family — Mrs.  Coe  was  in  the 
New  Mexico  legislature.   I  knew  Mrs.  Coe  and  was  very  fond  of  her. 
And  we  had  the  Chavez  family.   Unconscious  y  Pina  de  Ortiz  was 
Dave  Chavez's  sister.   I  loved  her,  that  girl,  and  I  still  do.  Her 
name  was  Consuello  but  I  always  called  her  "Unconscious,"  and  she 
would  just  laugh  like  hell.   She  was  magnificantly  educated  and 
had  much  business  sense.   She  helped  us  socially  at  Santa  Fe  which 
meant  a  lot.  You  see,  I  was  always — what  do  you  call  it?  Not 
electioneering,  promoting. 

Lage:     Lobbying? 

Collins:   Lobbying.   I  was  always  lobbying.   I  suppose,  by  nature,  perhaps. 
I  never,  I  don't  think,  was  venal  about  it.  How  does  one  know? 
But  I  found  out  who  I  should  know  around  town,  and  I  got  acquainted. 
I  had  two  bank  accounts,  and  I  spent  my  money.   I  had  a  little 
bit  of  private  income,  and  again,  I  was  very  careful  about  making 
the  job  my  main  concern. 

Lage:     Now  you  were  there  when  the  district  office  headquarters  was  moved 
to  Santa  Fe,  is  that  correct?  Was  the  Oklahoma  City  aspect  of  it 
moved  to  Santa  Fe  while  you  were  in  Santa  Fe? 
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Lage: 
Collins: 


No,    it  was   just  beginning   to  be  moved,  but  the   regional  officer 
had  not  moved. 

So  you  just  sort  of   laid  the  groundwork  for   that  to  occur? 

Right,    in  effect.      I   and  others,  without  ever  wholly  knowing  at 
the  outset   that   that's  what  I  was   doing.      I   don't  think  any  of 
us  outside  of  Washington  really  had  any  date  and  time  in  mind,   or 
that  many  of  us  had   that  eventuality  realistically  in  mind.      I 
didn't,  when  I  went   to  Santa  Fe.      I   doubt   that  Herb  Maier,  who  was 
my  immediate  superior  in  Oklahoma  City,   did  either. 


Lage:  Can  you  give  me  a  clearer  idea  of  your  role  in  seeing  that   the 

district  office  was  placed  in  Santa  Fe? 

Collins:      Yes,    I   think  so.     You  must  understand  that  New  Mexico,    a  small 
state  in  terms  of  population,  was   and  is     bilingual  with  a  very 
large  Spanish-speaking  population.      The  legislature  is     bilingual, 
and   the  leadership  was  balanced  between  English-  and  Spanish- 
speaking  people.     Any  payroll  as   large  as   that  district  office's 
was   a  nice   thing  to  have  around.     Albuquerque  was   the  larger  of 
the   two   communities.      It  was   and  is   on  the  main  road,   railroad 
and  highways,   and  had  its  big  airport. 

Santa  Fe  was  a  quiet,   highly  intellectual  cultural  center  in 
those  days,   not  wanting   to  grow  very  much,    and  not  being  so  much 
conerned  with   industrial  matters.      It  was   the  nucleus  of   the  arts 
and  sciences,  with   the  museum  of  anthropology   that  Mr.   Rockefeller 
had  supported,    and  some   things   like  that.      This  was  very  attractive 
to   the  National  Park  Service.      I   felt  that   culturally,    the  service 
was   very  attuned   to  what   I   called   the  Santa  Fe  character  and  point 
of  view.     And  so   did  Jess  Nusbaum  feel   that  way,    and  Boss    [Frank] 
Pinkley  and  a  number  of  others.      So  it  seemed   to  me  that  one  of 
my  jobs  was   to   convince   the  political  people  of  New  Mexico   that 
our  office  belonged  to  Santa  Fe ,  not  Albuquerque. 

John  E.   Miles  was   governor,   and  he  was  very  approachable. 
He   lived  in  Santa  Fe,   and  he  agreed  with  me.      Charley  Roehl   didn't 
care.     He'd  go  whichever  way  the  wind  blew.      But   the  Chavezes,    the 
two  brothers,   were  Santa  Fe  people.     Whoever  had  the  ear  of   those 
folks   and  of  Jack  Dempsey,   our  Congressman- at- large,   had  the  power 
of  persuasion  with  them  in  such  a  matter  as   locating  our  main 
office  in  the  Southwest. 
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Collins:      And  I  had   their  ears.      Jack  Dempsey   came  to  me  one  day,    and  he 

said,    "George,   a  man  wins  his   election  in  his  own  precinct.     We're 
having  a  meeting   tonight   down  on  lower  San  Francisco  Street,    among 
a  lot  of  my   constituents.      I  hope  that  everybody  will  be  there,   if 
you  don't  mind  spreading  the  word."     He  never  put   any  pressure  on 
me.     He  just   let  me  know   that  he'd  like  a  little  help  now  and  then. 

So  you'd  damn  well  better  believe   that  I  had  everybody  out 
there.      The  way   the  thing  was  handled  was   this:     We  drew  a  line 
down   the  middle  of    the  meeting  hall,   and  all   those  in   favor  of 
Dempsey  were  on  one  side,    and  all   those  in  favor  of  his  opponent 
on  the  other.      They   counted  up,    and   that's   the  way   the  election  was 
won  in  that  precinct.     Now,  you  don't  believe  that   that's   a  common 
practice  in  some  of   those  places? 

Lage:  This  was  just  that  night   this  occurred? 

Collins:     Yes.      That's   the  way   the  ball  bounced,   you  see.     We  were  on   the 
proper  side  of   the  line. 

Lage:     Did  they  have  an  election  later? 

Collins:   Oh,  yes.   But  hell,  that  was  just  a  matter  of  form.   Sure  they 
had  an  election  later.  Now  when  Judge  Catron  ran  for  office, 
his  opponent  went  around  and  had  dollar  bills  stuck  into  bags  of 
stock  feed  and  so  on.  Judge  Catron  went  around — Jack  Catron,  his 
son,  went  with  him — and  they  said,  "Well,  you've  already  had  a 
dollar  to  vote  for  so-and-so.  Now  here's  fifty  cents — that  makes 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  vote  for  me."  Things  like  that  were  done 
in  those  days.  Those  are  wonderful  stories  that  you  hear.  But  I 
participated  in  this  thing  for  Jack  Dempsey,  so  I  know. 

Our  CCC  camp  foreman,  Jim  Dooley,  was  the  guy  who  organized 
it.   I  got  hold  of  Jim  right  away  and  I  said,  "Jack  needs  some 
help." 

Lage:  Now  did  CCC  people  go  down  there  for  the  meeting? 

Collins:  Sure,  everybody. 

Lage:  The  kids? 

Collins:  Everybody  who  could  get  in  the  hall. 

Lage:     I  know  I'm  naive,  but  I  still  don't  quite  see  the  relationship 
between  this  incident  and  the  election. 
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Collins:   This  incident  showed  Jack  Dempsey  where  his  strength  was.   It 

showed  him  that  he  was  a  popular  man  down  there,  and  he  needn't 
worry  about  getting  carried  in  his  home  precinct.  He  never 
bothered  much  to  go  down  on  Lower  San  Francisco — you'd  get  your 
throat  cut  down  there,  or  catch  most  any  damn  thing  by  just  going 
around,  from  French  pox  north.   So  you  just  didn't. 

I  went  down  there  quite  often',  and  Jim  Dooley  went  down  there. 
We  had  a  CCC  camp  down  in  that  neighborhood.  We  had  a  lot  of  kids 
from  those  homes  down  there.  One  of  my  best  friends  ran  a  saloon 
and  a  hotel  and  a  restaurant — a  good  restaurant,  too — in  lower 
San  Francisco.   I  took  a  bunch  of  Park  Service  officials  to  his 
restaurant  for  dinner  one  night.  We  had  a  great  time,  floor  show 
and  everything. 

Lage:     Now  these  kind  of  connections  that  you  made  had  some  bearing  on 
where  the  office  was — ? 

Collins:   Sure.  You  couldn't  have  gotten  that  place  away  from  Santa  Fe  with 
a  Caterpillar-60  after  we  put  on  our  little  campaign  around  there. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  there.   I  thought  it  was,  anyway, 
and  I  guess  it  was.  We  never  talked  a  lot  about  those  things.  You 
just  sort  of  got  the  message,  and  you  went  to  work. 

Lage:     Ben  Thompson  mentioned  that  the  character  of  the  Santa  Fe  office 
was  unique  and  that  you'd  had  influence  in  fashioning  that 
character. 

Collins:  You  see,  we  were  a  technical  group.  We  were  professional  people, 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  training  in  fine  arts.   I  was  not  terribly 
literate,  as  Ben  Thomson  was,  and  some  other  people  in  the  Park 
Service.  But  I  had  a  good  background  in  the  arts  and  so  on.   I 
was  a  planner.   I  had  a  rating  as  a  landscape  architect  in  the 
National  Park  Service.   I  understood  those  people.   I  liked  those 
kinds  of  people.   I  was  not  a  hard-boiled  ex- superintendent  who  had 
been  a  captain  or  a  major  or  a  colonel  in  the  army.   I  was  a 
shifty  sort  of  a  wise-guy  type,  calculating  and  thoughtful  for 
the  future  about  my  outfit.   That  was  my  own  character.   I  had  a 
tremendous  respect  for  good  professional  technical  workmanship. 

The  guy  who  designed  Jack  Dempsey's  house  in  Santa  Fe  was  one 
of  our  principle  district  office  architects.  He  is  one  of  my 
neighbors  and  a  very  close  friend  in  Marin  County. 

Lage:     Was  the  Santa  Fe  office  different  in  that  respect  from  some  of  the 
other  regional  offices? 

Collins:   I  think  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  town  and  the  hopes  for 
the  future,  that  our  people  would  all  live  there  and  design  and 
build  their  own  regional  headquarters  instead  of  being  in  an  office 
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Collins:      building,    as   in  Omaha  or  in  Washington  or  someplace.      If  our  Park 

Service  people  weren't  indigenous,    they  were  becoming  so   in  a  hurry. 
They   loved  Santa  Fe.      It  was  a  place  of  sweetness   and  light.      The 
arts   flourished,   and   they  were  understood.     You  could  talk 
architecture  with  almost  anybody   in   town.      You   could   talk  landscape 
architecture,   and  they  knew  what  you  meant  and  they  appreciated  it. 
You  could  talk  engineering.     You  could  go  down  to  the  Acequia  Madre 
(mother  ditch)   and  see  what  Carlos  Viera — the  beloved  Santa  Fe 
artist  who  worked  as   a  foreman  for  us,   in  order  to  get  some  bread 
on  the   table — did  with  his   crew  of  boys,   how  he  trained   those  boys 
in  drywall  masonry,   and   the  flow  and  movement  and  artistry  of 
stabilizing  the  creekbed,    the  revetment  work  along  the  walls. 

I  liked  to  get  out   there  and  be  with   them,  work  with  them 
myself  as  much  as   I   could  in   things   like   that.      I  brought  people 
into  concert  with  us  as  much  as  possible.      It  was  probably  my  job 
to   do   that,    and  I  became   fairly  well  known.      I   think  that  Ben  had 
all  of   that  sort  of  input  in  mind  when  he  said  that  maybe     I  helped 
fashion  the  character.      I  don't   think  I   did  it  any  more   than,   if 
as  much  as ,   a  man  like  Jess  Nusbaum  or  his  wife  Eileen — his  wife 
at  that  time. 

Or  than  some  of   the  women  I  knew  around   there,    like  Unconscious 
y  Pina   [de  Ortiz]    and  Ruth  Conly,  who  headed   the  Red  Cross   in  New 
Mexico.      She's   dead  now,  but  she  was   another  great  person  around 
town.      There  were  several  others — the  White  sisters,   of   the  White 
sewing  machine  company;   Mr.   Cole,  who  was   the  Santa  Fe  Fred  Harvey 
manager  of  La  Fonda  Hotel;   and  the  same  Mary  Jane  Colter,    the 
architect,  we  spoke  of  many  pages   ago,  who  was   a  power  wherever  she 
was.      Just   lots  of  people,   artists  and  scientists  and  cultured 
gentry  around  town.      I  knew  quite  a  few  of   them.      I   talked  to   them 
about   the  Park  Service,  what  we  were  doing,  why  we  were   there,   and 
why  we  needed  to  be  there.      They   liked  the  Park  Service. 

Now  I  was   followed,   when  I  went   to  Washington,   by  Tom  Conly, 
who  was  my   chief  assistant  and   took  over  in  an  acting   capacity. 
Before   long,   Herb  Maier,    the  regional   director  at  Oklahoma  City, 
himself  an  architect  from  the  University  of  California,    took  his 
crew  and  moved   to  Santa  Fe,   so   it   doubled   the  number  of  people 
there.      The  input  into  the  town  was   really  quite  marked.      It  was 
good. 

Albuquerque  wasn't   too   disgruntled  or  anything.      We'd  headed 
that  off   and   the  businessmen  let  it  go.      Politically,  we  had  won 
our  points.      Jack  Dempsey  was   re-elected.     We  all  got  along   fine. 

Herb  became   the  regional  director  in  Santa  Fe  until  old-line 
Park  Service   regionalization  occurred,  which  was    in    "38  or    '39. 
That's   another  story,    although  you're  getting   the  beginnings   of   it 
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Collins:      from  my  viewpoint.     Other  fellows  would  have  some  variations  of 
it.     But  I  venture  to  say  that   they're  pretty  much   the  same  in 
their  recollections.     Wherever  the  district  officers  were,    they 
were  getting  more  or  less   the  same  word.      I   think  I  had  it  much 
more   romantically,   if  not  dramatically,   in  that  I  was   in  Santa 
Fe,    the  only  place  where  from  scratch,    the  service  built  a 
regional  office.     Have  you  ever  seen  it? 

Lage:  No,    I  haven't. 

Collins:      I   think  I  was   there  two  or  three  years   ago   in  November,    two  years 
ago  last  November  I  guess   it  was.     While,   of   course,  nothing 
is   ever  the  same — and  you  should  never  go  back,   I'm  sure — still 
it's   an  imposing   thing.      It   looks   like  a  regional  office  should 
be  in  that  setting.      I  wish  that  all  regional  offices  had   their 
own  buildings.     But   that's   not  in  the  cards. 

Lage:  It  sounds   like  a  very  satisfying  experience  you  had  there. 

Collins:      I  never  wanted  to  leave  any  place   that  I   got  into,  because  I   always 
found  so  much  of  interest,   no  matter  where  I  was.      You  know,   if 
there  was   ever  a  transitory   thing,   it  was  my  own  life.     Yet  I 
never  wanted  to  move  once  settled.      I   thought,   "Oh,   gee,    I   can't 
leave  Boulder  City  now.      I   can't  leave  this   place  or  that  place." 
And  I  really   thought   that  I'd  only  be  in  Washington  two  or  three 
weeks.     Well,   I   stayed  in   the  director's  office  seven  years, 
[laughter] 

[I   realize   that  in  my   conversations  with  you  I  probably 
never  mentioned   (because  I   think  I   forgot  all  about  it)    that  in 
1935  when  Connie  Wirth  sent  me  to  Boulder  City  and  the  reservoir 
area   (later  to  be  named  Lake  Mead)   my  basic  charge  was   to   define 
the  elements   of  a  possible  inter-bureau  agreement  between   the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National  Park  Service  for  public 
use  of   the  reservoir  area.     An  inter-bureau  agreement  was   entered 
into  between   the  two  agencies   in  1936.     While  I  did  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  land  use  planning — my  staff  did — my  own  main  purpose  was 
to  help   the  director's  office  find  the  real  guts  of  policy 
appertaining  to  one  agency  calling  upon  another  for  a  major  service 
in  land  use  management.      Caught  up  in  all  my  recollections  of 
personal  involvement  I  may  have  neglected  that  very   important 
and  critical  point.      After  all,    the  NFS  was  not  about   to   take  on 
a  big  part  of  another  agency's   responsibility  without  some  pretty 
careful  study.      I  hope  that  you   can  edit   this   fact  in  appropriately, 
GLC,   May   31,   1979] 
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IV     IN  THE  DIRECTOR'S  OFFICE,    1937-1945 
[Interview  4:     March  10,    1978] 

f 
Deputy  Assistant  Director,    Land  Planning 


Lage:  You  mentioned  that  from  Santa  Fe  you  were  called  to  Washington  for 

what  you  thought  was  a  temporary  assignment,    in  1937.      It   turned 
out  you  were   there   to  stay.   Why  don't  you  start   today  by  giving  a 
general  overview  of   the  Washington  job,    and  then  we'll  go  on  to 
more  specific  things. 

Collins:     All  right.     As  I  said,   I  was   told  by  my  immediate  superior,   Herb 
.  Mai.er  of   the  regional  office  in  Oklahoma  City,    that  I  might  have 
to  stay   two  or  three  weeks   or  a  month.      In  those  days,  when  you 
went  from  west   to  east  into  Washington,   you  went  by   train   for  the 
most  part.      They  still   didn't  think  that  airplanes  were  all   that 
good  at  government  levels,   at  least  on  the  civilian  side  where  I 
was.      So  we   traveled  quite  a  bit  by   train.      In  fact,    it  used   to  be 
optional.     You  could  go   from  San  Francisco   through   the  Canal  and 
up   to  Philadelphia.     You  could  go  one  way  and  back   the  other. 
Sometimes  people  would  go   through   the  canal  and  around  that  way, 
and  then  come  home  on   the  train.     'That's  just   to  show  you  how 
primitive  it  was,    even  as   late  as   1937.     Today  one   couldn't   take 
the  time   to   do  that. 

Anyway,   I  got   there.      Instead  of   coming  back  in  a  month,   I 
stayed  in  the  director's   office  almost   eight  years.      I  was  given 
a   title  of  deputy  assistant  director.      There  were  perhaps  a  dozen 
of  us  who  had  the  same   title.     We  were  glorified  errand  boys.     We 
had  offices  of  our  own  and  secretaries  and  all  that,   and  we  wrote  a 
lot  of  memos .     We  drafted  letters   for  higher-ups'    signatures  and 
oftentimes  we  handled  things  on  our  own  that  were  obligations  well 
within  existing  policy. 

We  had  some  latitude  for  independent   initiative  in  that 
regard,  but  usually  we  had  to  clear  everything.     We  were  aides 
to   the  director  and  his   immediate  staff,   assistant  directors   and 
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Collins:   so  on,  from  time  to  time.  We  went  along  up  to  the  secretary's 

office  or  to  other  agencies,  carrying  the  papers  and  being  there 
at  the  boss's  elbow  to  advise  him  a  little.   That  was  what  a 
deputy  assistant  director  was,  at  least  as  far  as  my  experience 
was  concerned. 

Now,  there  were  some  of  them  who  had  the  same  title  but  were 
experts  in  budget,  engineering,  architecture,  concessions, 
recreation,  public  relations — the  whole  works.   I  never  had  much 
to  do  with  the  work  of  other  deputy  assistant  directors. 

Lage:     Who  did  you  report  to? 

Collins:   I  was  assigned  to  Ben  Thompson.  At  that  time,  in  1937,  Connie 

Wirth  was  assistant  director  in  charge  of  lands.  But  he  was  also, 
as  I  guess  I  have  mentioned  several  times  before,  the  National  Park 
Service  key  man  in  that  part  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
program  that  was  delegated  to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  that 
involved  cooperation  with  the  states  and  counties  and  the 
communities  and  the  units  of  the  national  park  system,  where 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities  had  a  place  in  their  picture. 

Connie  was  preoccupied  with  that  program.   He  saw  a  lot  of 
Mr.  Fechner,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
for  President  Roosevelt.   That  was  his  larger  world  at  the  time, 
and  he  had  many,  many  technicians,  historians,  engineers,  architects, 
biologists,  from  every  walk  of  life,  people  who  could  be  hired  from 
colleges  or  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  or  maybe  they  didn't  have 
jobs  because  the  Depression  was  still  on.   They  were  glad  to 
come  on,  and  this  was  a  way  in  which  you  could  be  hired  without 
having  to  have  Civil  Service  status.   Connie  was  the  head  of  all 
that.  He  had  an  enormous  organization.  He  had  a  large  office  in 
the  old  Bond  Building  there  in  B.C. 

So  his  land  work  in  the  National  Park  system  was  turned  over 
very  largely  to  Ben.  Ben  Thompson  was  chief  of  land  planning, 
and  I  was  his  assistant,  but  as  a  deputy  assistant  director,  I  also, 
as  it  was  understood,  along  with  any  other  deputy,  was  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  director  or  the  associate  director  or  any  assistant 
director  for  special  help  without  necessarily  going  through  Ben. 
In  other  words,  if  they  couldn't  find  Ben  they  would  holler  for  me. 
All  the  big  shots  had  backup  that  way,  and  you  sure  had  to  know  what 
was  going  on  and  be  on  your  toes. 

It  was  very  flexible,  very  interesting,  and  a  hardworking 
organization.   It  was  like  the  old  days  in  the  ranger  work,  where 
you  went  to  work  and  you  stayed  all  day  and  all  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day,  until  you  got  through  to  a  point  where  you  could 
leave.   The  same  way  in  the  Washington  office.  Your  time  on  the  job 
was  expected  to  be  all  that  you  needed  to  put  in  in  order  to  get 
your  work  done. 
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Lage:     Why  was  there  this  sense  of  urgency? 

Collins:   There  always  is  in  Washington.   There  is  always  a  desperation 

about  things,  because  you  get  calls  from  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
you  get  calls  from  the  secretary's  office,  you  get  calls  from  other 
agencies,  you  get  calls  from  the  attorney  general's  office,  you 
get  calls  from  newspapers  and  organized  conservation  groups.   If 
you're  in  an  errand-boy  position  you  are  there  to  be  reached,  and 
to  alibi  for  the  boss  or  not,  to  screen  a  lot  of  things  and  handle 
them  if  you  can,  answer  questions  if  you  can,  or  if  you  can't  say, 
"Well,  it's  too  important  to  try  to  answer  over  the  phone.  How 
much  time  can  I  have?  We'll  put  it  in  writing  for  you."  Or, 
"I'll  get  to  somebody  today  to  see  if  he  can't  call  you  back.   He'd 
know  more  than  I  do  about  this  subject."   So  this  was  all  perfectly 
honest  and  sincere.   But  you  had  so  many  people  coming  at  you  from 
so  many  directions  all  the  time  that  a  slow  poke  like  I  am  had 
problems . 

Now,  at  their  respective  levels,  all  the  other  guys  had  the 
same — above  me,  Ben  had  more  pressure  than  I  from  the  kinds  of 
contemporaries  or  opposite  mimbpr.cs  who  knew  how  to  get  to  him. 
Then  the  director — he  just  led  a  harrowing  existence,  for  the  most 
part. 

Lage:      [Arno]  Cammerer,  at  that  time. 

Collins:  Yes.  When  I  went  in  there,  Cam  had  been  director  for  three  or  four 
years.   It  got  him,  finally,  You  know,  it  killed  him.   He  had  to 
drop  out  and  take  the  job  of  regional  director  in  Richmond,  and  he 
didn't  last  too  long.   He  was  a  very  nervous  sort  of  fellow  anyway. 


Cammerer  and  Ickes:   The  Clerk  and  the  Curmudgeon//// 


Lage:     Would  you  try  to  characterize  Cammerer,  as  you  saw  him? 

Collins:   I'll  take  a  stab  at  it.   I've  mentioned  him  a  little  already, 

haven't  I?   I  saw  Mr.  Cammerer  every  few  days,  because  he  liked 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  land-use  planning.   He  was  a  good 
organization  man.  He  was  clerical  by  temperament.  He  was  not  as 
much  of  a  salesman  or  public- relations  man  in  my  opinion  as  Mr. 
Albright,  or  certainly  Mr.  Mather,  or  any  one  of  several  of  the 
other  people  we  had  in  the  National  Park  Service. 

Lage:     Did  the  Park  Service  suffer  because  of  that? 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins 


I   think  that   the  Park  Service  did  not  suffer  as   a  result  of   the 
personality  or  particular  nature  of   the  man.      I   think  he  was 
qualified  and  capable.      His  health  was  not  good.      I'd  go   in  there 
once  in  a  while,    and  he  wouldn't  be  at  his   desk;   I'd  look  around, 
and  he'd  be  lying  on  his   couch.     He'd  say,    "Come  over  and  sit  down 
to   talk  to  me.      Tell  me  what  it  is   that  you  want.     What  did  I  send 
for  you  to  do?"     Something  like   that.     A  very   friendly  man  always 
to  me,  but  a  rather  frightened  person.      I   think  that  he  was   a   true 
bureaucrat  of   the  secretarial   type — a  high-positioned  secretary. 
He  was,    I   think,    at  one  time   the  executive  secretary   for  the  Fine 
Arts   Commission  of  Washington. 

In  the  Secretary  himself,   Mr.   Harold  Ickes,  we  had — as  he 
loved  to  be  referred  to — a  curmudgeon.      Basically  he  was   a  very 
fair  man  and  a  very  appreciative  man.     He  also  had  a  terrible 
temper.     He  became  intellectually  violent  at   times,   and  he  would 
lash  out  occasionally — he  was   sorry  afterwards,   usually — and  do 
some  cruel   thing.      He  did  not   like  Mr.    Cammerer.     He  said  of  Mr. 
Cammerer,   "He's   like  a  half-filled  balloon.     You  poke  it  here  and 
it  comes   out  over   there;   you  poke  it   there,    and  it   comes   out  over 
here.     You  never  can  feel  secure  with  him."     Or  that's   the  sense 


of  Mr.   Ickes 's  often-stated  observation, 
dog's   life. 


I   think  he  led  Cam  a 


He  said   this   to  other  people,   not  in  public? 

Well,    it  was   generally  known  how  he  felt.     Mr.    Cammerer  didn't 
really  hide  his   feelings   about  it.     He  had  worked  with  Mr. 
[Ebert  K.]   Burlew,  who  had  been  assistant  secretary  for  years   and 
one  of   the  most  amazingly   competent  men.     Mr.    Ickes   liked  Mr.   Burlew 
and  relied  upon  him.     He   couldn't  help   it;  Mr.   Burlew  was  obviously 
such  a  competent  person — quiet  and  very  well  informed.      He  was 
completely  organized  and  competent  and  unafraid,   because  he  knew 
that  he  was  able.     He  liked  the  service. 

Mr.   Demaray,   associate  director,  was   a  truly  great  man.     He 
and  Ben  and  I  had  a  most   rewarding  working  relationship.      He   could 
get  to   the  point  of  any  subject  as   fast  as   any  man  in  the  world. 
He  would  make  decisions,   and  back  up  his  people  all   the  way. 

I   think  Mr.   Cammerer  was  never  quite  sure  of  himself.      He 
was  not  a  Westerner  as  were  Mather  and  Albright.     He  was  not 
comfortable  under  conditions  of  stress.      He  was  not   all   that  much 
of  a  field  man.      But,   in  all  justice   to  him,   he  was   a  good  man 
and  appreciative.     He  saw  in  principle  the  meaning  of  it  all.     He 
could  speak   to   a  point  very  well.      He    trusted  me   to   the  point   that 
many   times    I    took   correspondence   to  him,    for  him   to  sign,    and  he'd 
talk  about   it  a  little  bit  and  sign  it  without   reading  it.      I  got 
away  with  several    things    [laughter]    that  perhaps  he  wouldn't  have 
signed  had  I   insisted   that  he  read   them. 
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Lage:     What  type  of  thing  would  he  not  have  signed? 

Collins:   I  loved  to  do  a  little  leg-pulling  now  and  then,  if  I  could. 

One  time  the  boss,  Frank  Pinkley,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Southwest  National  Monuments,  got  his  nose  out  of  joint  and  wasn't 
feeling  very  happy,  and  he  was  crying  his  heart  out  to  the  director 
about  something,  and  the  director  thought  he  was  being  kind  of 
childish  and  so  on.   I  got  the  picture  from  two  or  three  sources, 
including  the  director.  So  I  went  back  and  I  wrote  a  letter  for 
the  director's  signature  to  Frank. 

I  kidded  him  in  this  letter  a  little  bit.  One  sentence  I 
remember — Ben  Thompson  loved  it,  and  Ben  said,  "You'll  never  get 
him  to  sign  it."  I  said,  "I  don't  know.   Let  me  try  it."  The 
sentence  was,  "Frank,  have  you  been  sitting  on  a  cactus?"   [laughter] 
See?  And  that  went  in  the  letter  that  went  out  there.  We  never 
heard  about  it  from  Frank.   I  was  very  fond  of  Frank  as  were  all 
the  service  people.   If  you  ever  go  to  the  Southwest  you'll  see 
evidences  of  his  great  work  in  many  places . 

Mr.  Cammerer  preceded  Mr.  Newton  Drury ,  and  while  he  was  still 
there  as  director,  I  got  together  with  Bob  Luden,  who  was  an 
attorney  in  our  office  of  land  use.  He  was  a  chief  assistant  of 
ours,  and  a  very  savvy  sort  of  fellow.   He  knew  a  lot  about  Congress 
and  he  knew  where  the  bodies  were  and  everything.  He's  dead  now. 

Bob  Luden  and  I  got  the  idea  of  establishing  a  great  national 
park  to  include  Grand  Portage,  Isle  Royale,  and  Porcupine 
Mountains;  Grand  Portage  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  Isle 
Royale  in  the  middle,  which  was  already  a  national  park,  and 
Porcupine  Mountains  to  the  south  in  Michigan.   Under  one  name  to 
have  three  detached  areas  of  the  magnificent  hardwood  country  of 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  with  all  of  its  wild  geological 
interest  and  so  on. 

We  talked  it  over  with  Ben,  and  he  trusted  us,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  investigate  it."  He  said,  in  effect,  "Don't  spend  a  lot  of 
time  on  it,  don't  make  it  your  main  job  or  anything,  but  investigate 
it  and  see  what  you  can  come  up  with."  What  did  that  mean  to  us, 
a  couple  of  fellows  who  thought  we  had  a  good  idea?  We  went  over 
to  Jesse  Jones's  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.   We  said  to 
them  over  there,  "Could  the  RFC  supply  the  money  to  buy  out  all 
that  hardwood  land  up  there?"  It  was  used  in  automobile  manufacture. 
A  lot  of  it  was  either  owned  by  Ford  or  General  Motors,  I  think 
Ford.   They  still  used  wood  in  automobiles  in  those  days.  We  found 
that  perhaps  all  of  this  property  could  be  bought,  and  if  we  could 
get  the  money  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — it  was 
government  money,  it  was  a  big  banking  outfit — we'd  later  figure  a 
way  to  get  it  back  from  the  Congress  by  special  appropriation  for 
this  park. 
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Collins:  We  were  doing  all  this  without  having  told  the  director  what  we 
were  doing  before  we  got  in  so  deep  that  all  of  a  sudden  we 
realized  that  we  were  involving  ourselves  in  matters,  with 
enthusiastic  response  from  people  in  other  agencies,  who  sort 
of  took  for  granted  that  we  had  authority  behind  us.  We  went  in 
and  talked  to  Ben  right  away  [laughs],  and  we  went  and  talked  to 
Connie.  At  that  time  a  friend  of  Connie's,  Pete  Hofmaster,  was  in 
charge  of  parks  and  conservation  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  He 
and  Connie  were  great  friends.  Pete  Hofmaster  wanted  a  park  up 
in  the  Porcupine  Mountains.   Ben,  Bob  Luden,  and  I  went  in  to  tell 
Connie  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  He  laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed.  He  said,  "You  goddamn  bums,  you're  going  to  be  the  death 
of  the  whole  outfit  yet. 

We  just  let  it  go.  We  didn't  do  any  more  about  it.  Mr.  Drury 
came  on  the  scene  in  1940,  I  guess  it  was,  or  about  then.   Somebody, 
maybe  Connie,  talked  to  him,  and  he  said  he  wanted  every  vestige 
of  that  natural  park  suggestion  removed  from  the  files.  He  didn't 
want  to  ever  know  anything  about  it,  or  hear  anything  of  it  again. 

Lage:     Now  what  was  Drury 's  objection? 

Collins:   This  is  Mr.  Drury,  you  see.  Very  cautious  in  those  days.   I  don't 
think  we  ever  told  Mr.  Cammerer.   I  didn't  have  the  guts  to  tell 
him,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  else  did,  but  maybe  Connie  was 
sort  of  trying  this  out  on  the  new  director,  to  see  how  far  he 
could  get.   But  Mr.  Drury  is  a  master  at  self-preservation.  We  . 
never  saw  anything  like  him  before  or  since,  you  see.  But  with 
Cam,  if  he  trusted  you  and  you  worked  at  it,  you  could  get  away  with 
an  awful  lot.   I  know  that  that  happened  from  time  to  time.   I  think 
we  were  always  pretty  honest  with  little  things  like  that  I've 
mentioned,  although  this  one  big  one — 

Lage:     Just  let  me  clarify;  what  was  the  objection  to  what  you'd  done?  Had 
you  acted  too  independently,  or  was  there  something  about  going  to 
the  RFC  that  was  objectionable? 

Collins:   The  fundamental  problem  we  would  have  gotten  into  was  that  we 

would  have  been  trying  to  wangle  money  out  of  RFC  for  park  purposes, 
and  we  were  supposed  to  go  to  Congress  for  every  cent  we  got  for 
park  purposes,  except  the  CCC.  And  even  everything  we  spent  through 
the  Park  Service  of  CCC  money,  Congress  watched  meticulously. 

Lage:     So  you  could  have  been  criticized  for  going  around  Congress? 

Collins:  We  could  have  gotten  in  trouble  with  the  Controller  General  for 
trying  to  raise  money  for  park  land  acquisition  outside  of  our 
stipulated  channels.   That  would  have  been  a  serious  offense  against 
the  bureaucracy  or  the  system  of  checks  and  double-checks  and 
balances.   It  wouldn't  have  been  morally  wrong,  but  it  would  have 
been  technically  out  of  line. 
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Lage:     Did  you  realize  this  at  the  time. 

Collins:   I  think  that  Bob  Luden  woke  up  in  a  cold  sweat  some  time  or  other 
and  thought,  "Jesus  Christ,  what  have  we  done?"  I  know  that  he 
and  I  consulted  right  off.  We  felt  that  we  had  better  get  right  to 
Ben  with  this.  But  Connie — this  was  typical  of  Connie.  He's  so 
jovial  and  outgoing,  and  such  a  big  guy  in  his — well,  he's  just  a 
big  man.   He  might  from  time  to  time  make  a  mistake,  but  it  won't 
be  a  little  one.   [laughter]   I  could  wring  his  neck  half  the  time 
he's  such  a  steam  roller,  but  he  did  so  much  more  good  than  harm. 
That  CCC  program  just  put  the  Park  Service  way  ahead,  and  Connie 
was  the  point  man  working  harder  than  anyone  else. 

Lage:     He  had  a  lot  of  vision,  apparently. 

Collins:   Yes.   Mr.  Demaray  was  the  associate  director  who  was  the  perfect 
complement  to  or  for  Mr.  Cammerer.   Mr.  Demaray  never  forgot 
anything.   He  could  pick  up  a  pile  of  papers  three  inches  thick 
and  go  through  them  just  as  fast  as  that  [snaps  fingers]  and  see 
the  point  to  every  single  one  of  them.   Mr.  Tolson,  who  was  the 
assistant  director,  used  to  say  fairly  often  in  my  hearing,  "Well, 
if  Mr.  Demaray  said  this,  it's  all  right,  because  he  just  doesn't 
make  mistakes."   Cam  knew  that  and  relied  on  it. 

Mr.  Drury  never  quite  seemed,  to  me  anyway,  to  accept  Demaray, 
because  Demaray  had  been  there  forever,  and  he  knew  everything.  By 
comparison,  in  Mr.  Drury 's  own  mind,  he  was  a  novice.   He  was  unable 
to  accommodate  himself  -to  the  idea  that  there  were  ever  so  many 
people  around  him  who  really  had  lots  more  experience  than  he  did. 
When  he  was  at  home  in  the  west,  he  was  the  top  of  the  heap,  and 
no  one  out  here  knew  all  that  much  more  than  he  did.   But  when  he 
got  back  there,  he  was  just  like  I  was  when  I  went  in  to  the 
director's  office.  Gee,  there  were  people  all  around  me  who  could 
give  me  aces  and  spades  on  any  damn  thing.  Mr.  Drury  was  the  first 
director  in  my  time  who  was  brought  in  from  outside.   That  might  have 
been  a  handicap. 

Lage:   •   Was  he  well  accepted,  or  was  there  a  feeling  that  he  was  an 
outsider? 

Collins:   Yes,  there  was.   He  was  not  the  fellow  who  unbent  like  some  of  the 
others,  even  Cam.   He  was  a  good  man,  a  wonderful  man,  highly 
intellectual  and  capable  in  so  many  ways.   But  I  think  that  there 
was  a  certain  resentment  among  a  lot  of  people  who  didn't  know 
him,  in  and  out  of  the  service. 

* 

You  asked  a  question  as  to  characterization  of  Mr.  Cammerer. 
He  could  be  very  crude  some  times,  and  offensively  so  without  ever 
meaning  to  be.  You  wouldn't  expect  it.   He  could  also  be  very 
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Collins:   gracious,  a  very  gracious  fellow.  He  had  a  hard  childhood  and 

youth  out  in  Wisconsin.  He  got  into  Washington  at  an  early  time. 
He  was  an  attorney.  Lots  and  lots  of  Washington  bureaucrats  went 
to  those  night-school  places,  good  schools  and  became  attorneys. 
They  would  get  jobs  as  contract  attorneys  and  expert  accountants 
and  so  on. 

He  got  himself  through  school  and  he  was  a  very  literate 
fellow.  He  read  a  lot,  and  he  had  a  good  memory,  but  nothing  like 
Mr.  Demaray.   I  think  he  was  a  little  frightened  of  some  people, 
like  Secretary  Ickes.  Mostly  his  work  was  with  Mr.  Burlew.   I 
think  tacitly  both  he  and  the  Secretary  felt  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  work  that  way.   But  I  liked  Mr.  Cammerer.   He  was  very 
good  to  me.  He  trusted  me  and  he  used  me.   I  think  that  he  helped 
to  give  me  the  kind  of  confidence  and  position  that  allowed  me  to 
go  forward,  whereas  had  he-  been  a  very  difficult  man  in  that  role 
as  director,  he  probably  would  have  scared  me  off,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  had  any  real  empathy  with  him. 

He  loved  a  good  story.   I  remember  Herb  Maier  and  Mr.  Cammerer 
and  I  were  going  from  somewhere  in  Texas  on  a  train  and  come  morning 
we  all  got  up.   I  went  into  the  washroom  at  the  end  of  the  Pullman, 
and  Herb  was  there.  Herb  was  a  funny  sort  of  guy.  He  had  lots  of 
courage  and  poise  and  so  on,  but  he  was  fluttery.  He  would  get 
flustered.  Well,  he  was  standing  there  with  his  shirt  off,  shaving, 
and  I  was  too,  and  Cam  came  in.   Cam  was  going  to  shave  and  clean 
up.  He  looked  like  an  old  bum.   It  didn't  bother  me  any,  but  Herb 
was  sort  of  flustered  because  Cam  was  there,  the  director,  the  big 
wheel.   I  was  there  with  Cam,  I  was  traveling  with  him.   That  was 
it.   I'd  met  him  somewhere  in  the  field,  and  he  wanted  me  to  be  with 
him. 

So  Herb,  as  he  often  would,  in  his  rather  explosive  way, 
started  right  in  gabbling,  talking,  and  nobody  wants  to  talk  in 
the  morning  like  that.  He  was  saying,  "Mr.  Cammerer,  Mr.  Director, 
I  suppose  you  noticed  that  I  used  two  razors.   I  find  that  it's 
better — if  one  blade  is  not  very  sharp,  I  have  the  other  blade." 
And  Cam  turned  around  and  looked  at  him  for  a  while  and  stared  at 
him  and  kind  of  smiled  and  said,  "Did  you  ever  try  it  with  three?" 
[laughter]   Herb  was  just  so  deflated  and  wilted!  And  I  laughed 
and  laughed.   That  made  Cam's  day. 

Mr.  Cammerer  was  all  right  as  director.   I  don't  think  he  had 
presence  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Albright  had  presence. 
But  he  had  certain  classic  attributes  with  regard  to  understanding 
what  the  service  should  be.   I  say  again,  I  think  that  he  was 
a  rather  frightened  person.   This  may  have  been  health.  He  died 
before  his  time,  in  my  view.  We  used  to  say  cruel  things  about  him — 
I  did,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  people — as  though  he  was  sort  of  a 
dummy.   I  regret  that.   I  don't  think  that  that's  to  my  credit. 
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Lage:     When  Mr.  Cammerer  left  the  service,  was  it  totally  of  his  own 
volition? 

Collins:   He  didn't  resign.   An  arrangement  was  made  to  have  him  serve  as 

regional  director  at  Richmond.  We  had  full  service  regionalization 
by  then.  And  Cam  was  a  part  of  that  move. 

Lage:     Was  that  move  because  of  his  ill  health,  or  was  there  pressure  from 
I ekes? 

Collins:   I  think  it  was  both.  He  had  been  in  government  a  long  time,  he 
was  very  tired,  and  I  think  he  was  still — I  don't  think  he  had 
retired  when  he  died?   Had  he?   Do  you  remember? 

Lage:  Well,   he'd  left  as   director. 

Collins:      Oh,   yes.      He  had,   of  his   own  volition,    left   the   directorate  on   the 

basis   of  a  health  move   to  Richmond  where   the  pressures  were   lighter. 
I   think  Mr.    Ickes  might  have  schemed  around  and   found  a  way   to  put 
him  out,    to  have  him  go  of  his  own  volition.      I   don't  know  that, 
but   that  is   the  way  it  looked  at   the  time  and  in  retrospect  to  me. 

Lage:  It's  an  interesting   comment  on   the  nature  of  the  job   at   that   time, 

at  least,    that  despite  Ickes 's   dislike  for  him,   he  lasted  quite 
a  while.      Seven  years,  was   it? 

Collins:      I   don't   think  Mr.    Ickes   could  see  other  than  that   the  service  was 
working  along  in  very  good  shape,    and   that  Mr.    Cammerer  had   the 
good  grace  and  intelligence   to   let  people  alone  in   their  jobs.      He 
used   them.      Cam  did.      He  used  Mr.   Demaray  and  Mr.  Wirth,    Ben 
Thompson,  Hillary  Tolson  and  others   to  his  highest   and  best 
advantage,    and   to   their 's   as  well.      The  service  had  a  growing 
reputation  for  efficiency  and  ability.      I   think  you  have  to  credit 
the  man  in  the  job   a  lot   for   that.      He  had  good  political   connections 
up  on  the  Hill,   and  with  many,   many  people.      He  was   a  well-known 
person,    and  he  kept  his   lines   of   information  open. 

Ben  Thompson  said  to  me  one   time  something  like   this:      "Now, 
I  know  that  sometimes    the  members  of   Congress  will   irk  you,    and  you 
may  not  like   them.      But  always   remember   that   every  man  up   there  is 
there  because  he  has   something  that  a  lot  of   the  rest  of  us   don't 
have,    or  he  wouldn't  be   there  in  the   first  place.      He's   got   it.      And 
don't  ever  sell  him  short,   because  whatever  you're  after  will 
suffer  if  you  do.      You  have  to  be  awfully   careful  about    that." 


Well,    I   did  get   into   difficulty  with 
little   creep  Jim  Scrugham. 


one  Congressman,    that 
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Congressional  Liaison; 
Monument  Proclamations 


Ickes,  Hayden,  and  the  National 


Lage:     What  were  your  responsibilities,  as  far  as  Congress  went? 
Collins:   I  was  a  congressional  liaison  from  time  to  time. 
Lage:     The  main  congressional  liaison  between — ? 

Collins:  No,  no.   In  the  job  of  deputy  assistant  director.   That  changed 

after  a  while.  When  Connie  became  assistant  director,  Ben  became 
chief  of  lands.   I  became  an  assistant  chief,  I  think.  Anyway 
Ben's  title  changed  some,  and  my  title  changed  some.  We  did  the 
same  work. 


Lage:     Did  you  continue  to  have  a  lot  of  liaison  with  Congress? 

Collins:  More.  For  example,  each  of  us  would  have  a  block  of  members  of 
Congress  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  We  would  talk  to  them. 
If  other  people,  like  the  director  and  so  on,  went  to  see  them,  they 
would  very  apt  to  call  us  beforehand,  to  see  what  we  had  pending 
with  them.   I  often  went  with  the  director  or  the  associate  director 
or  with  Connie  or  with  Ben  up  to  Congress. 

Lage:     Was  this  to  testify  at  hearings? 

Collins:  Yes.   To  attend  a  hearing,  make  notes,  watch  and  observe  the 
director  in  action  before  the  committee,  or  perhaps  take  part 
myself.  We  all  did  that.   Later  on,  after  I'd  been  there  a  while, 
I  was  often  sent  up  alone-  to  deal,  on  a  one  to  one  basis,  with,  say, 
Key  Pittman  of  Nevada,  or  Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada.   I 
remember  when  Mr.  Drury  came  on  as  director.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  did  with  him  was  to  accompany  him — no,  to  take  him — up  to 
Congress  to  see  McCarran.   Drury  had  no  experience  to  speak  of  but 
he  could  handle  himself  well. 

II 

Collins:  Mr.  Drury  gave  McCarran  a  copy  of  the  book  that  Aubrey  Drury  had 

written  about  their  father.  Mr.  Drury  Senior,  the  father  of  those 
two  boys,  was  a  newspaperman  and  editor  in  the  Comstock,  near 
Virginia  City.   The  book  had  just  come  out,  the  year  Mr.  Drury 
went  to  Washington,  so  he  took  a  copy  up  to  the  Senator.   I  told 
Mr.  Drury  about  McCarran.   I  knew  him,  and  introduced  them. 

I  worked  with  Key  Pittman,  Pat  McCarran,  and  Jim  Scrugham, 
who  is — 


Lage: 


— your  old  friend. 
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Collins:   Anything  but.   [laughter]   He  was  Congressman- at-large  from  Nevada. 

Lage:     You  worked  with  other  than  Nevada,  I  assume. 

Collins:  Yes.  Arizona  was  Senator  Carl  Hayden.   I  worked  with  him. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  certain  Congressmen  that  you  were  more  or  less 
assigned  to? 

Collins:  Yes,  more  or  less.   Also  Senator  Henry  Ashurst,  Henry  Fountain 

Ashurst.  A  marvelous  man,  marvelous  man.  Now  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  a  little  story  about  Senator  Hayden? 

Lage:     Sure. 

Collins:      Because  Mr.   Ickes  was  so  interested  in  parks — gee,   he  was   a  great 
Secretary   for  us — Mr.   Demaray  and  Mr.    Cammerer,    especially  Mr. 
Demaray,   who  was  Mr.   Wirth's  mentor  more   than  Mr.    Cammerer,   had 
sold  the  Secretary  on   the  idea  of  more  park  areas,   an  enlarged 
national  park  system.      They  sold  him  on  the  idea  of  regionalization, 
too,    and  all  that. 

Mr.   Ickes  was  a  doer.     He  had  imagination,   and  he  appreciated 
people  who  had  ideas.      He  could  get  awful  mean  about   it,    and  blast 
your  shoes  off  for  you,  but  beside  all   that — which  was  purely 
personality   and   temperament — he  was   a  fine  and  able  person.      He 
went   to  Washington  expecting  to  be  made  head  of   the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs.      Instead  of   that,    the  President  made  him  Secretary 
of   the  Interior. 

What  Mr.    Ickes   told  us   to  do  was   to   develop  a  whole  series  of 
national  monument  proposals.     Under  authority  of   the  Congress 
delegated   to   the  President,    the  President   can  establish  national 
monuments  by  proclamation.      Mr.    Ickes,   who  was  himself   fairly  new 
in  government,   of  course,  but  I  never  knew  of  anyone  who   caught  on 
quicker,    said,   "I  want  national  monument  proclamations   on   a  number 
of   these."     We  had  lists.      He  said,   "I'll  just  put  them  over  on 
the  President's   desk  in  front  of  him  and  say    'Sign  these.'     We'll 
get  them  out." 

Senator  Carl  Hayden,  who  was  our  great  friend,   and  a  man  I 
saw  fairly  often,    called  me  by  my   first  name.      If   I  were   sitting 
in   the  back  of  a  hearing   room  and  he  was    conducting  a  hearing,   he'd 
see  me  and  say,   "George,    come  down  in  front  here.      I  don't  want  you 
sitting  back  up   there."     He'd    scold    me  if   I'd   come   in  quietly 
and  sit  down.      I   didn't  want  to  be  seen,   necessarily.       [chuckles] 
I  might  want  to  see  him  later,    if  I   could,   but  in  hanging  around, 
I'd  go  in   to   the  committee  and  observe.      It's   always  an  education 
to   do   that.      He  would  say  something   like   that.      If  he  noticed  me, 
was   apt   to  say  it   right  out. 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins; 


Key  Pittman  was   the   soul  of   courtesy — drunk  as  a  skunk  a  lot  of 
the   time.   He  was   a  real  alcoholic.     But  brilliant!      All  you  had 
to   do  was   get  him  on  his   feet,   aim  him  toward  an  audience,   and  put 
a  few  key  words   in  his  mind,   and  that  man  would  make   the  most 
beautiful  speech.      He  just  was — oh,  he  had  such  grace  and  poise. 
He  was  one  of   the  most   accomplished,   skillful,   and  talented  people 
that  we  ever  had  in  Congress.     You  know,   of   course,    that  he  headed 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of   the  Senate.     Now  what  was   I 
going  to  say? 

A  story  about    Carl    Hayden. 

Oh.      In   the  doggone  national  monument  proclamations,  which  Ben, 
Bob   Luden  and  two  or  three  other  boys — Neal  Butterfield  and  I 
and  others — got  all  in  order.     Mr.   Demaray  went  over  them  and   took 
them  up   to  Mr.    Ickes,  with   the  whole  bunch  of  us   tagging  along. 
Mr.    Ickes  would  get  after  points  with  any  one  of  us — some  one  of 
us   there   could  answer  any  question  he  might  raise.     And  we  did.     He 
was   thorough.   And  he  was   pleased  with  that.      I   remember   that  he 
suddenly   called  the  Attorney  General  on  some  point  or  other  in  his 
strategy.     He  was  pleased  with  himself  and  with  us. 

So  he   turned  the  proclamation  drafts  over  to   the  Secretary's 
file  room,    and  he  didn't   tell — the  man's  name  goes   out  of  my  mind — 
that   they  were  super  confidential.      That  man  had  direct   charge  of 
the  Secretary's  personal  file  room.      That's   a  different  set  of 
files    than  anyplace  else  in  the  department.     But  Mr.    Ickes  apparently 
didn't   tell  him  about   these  proclamations,   how  important  they  were, 
probably  because  he  didn't  want  the  word  to  get  out  to   the  Forest 
Service,   or  get  out  to  anybody.     He  kept  it   completely   confidential. 
Time  went  on  and  we  who  were  in  the  know  didn't  hear  anything. 

Carl  Hayden  or  somebody  of   the  senator's   staff   called  the 
Secretary's  office — why,    I   don't  know — about  a  pending  project   that 
was   probably  hung  up   in  the  Secretary's   office.     Anyway,   unknowingly, 
someone  in  the  Secretary's   file   room  said   to  Carl  Hayden  something 
like   this,    as  we   finally  got   the  story:     "Well,  we've  got  all   these 
proclamations   ready,    let  me  check  through  and  see."     And  Carl 
Hayden  didn't  waste  any  time  at  all.     He  didn't  reach  Mr.    Ickes  but 
he   called  the  director,   he   called  me,   he  called  Connie  Wirth,   "What 
I  want   to  know  about  this."     So  we  scurried,   somebody 
,    I  suppose.     Now  here  it  would  be  Demaray  who  would 
have   to  go  up   to   the  Secretary  and  face   the  music.      I   don't   think 
Cam  would  go   if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.      Cam  would  very  likely 
say   to   any   one  of  us  who  happened   to  be  around  when  something   like 
this  happened.    "Well,    I   don't  know  anything  about   it.      You'll  have 
to  go."      I  mean,   here  was   this   little  fear  element. 


is  all   this? 
did.      Demaray. 
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Collins:      Oh  God,    Ickes  was  mad.      And  Carl  Hayden — he  had  always    liked   to 

say    to  me,    and  I  guess    to   the  other   fellows    too,   but  I  know  he  said 
it   to  me  more  than  once  before   the   committee — he  was    chairman  of 
the  Senate  Lands   Committee — he'd  say,    "Now  you  can  say   to   the 
committee   that  you  have  set   foot   in  this    area  yourself,    and  you 
can  advise  us    firsthand  on   the  nature   and   the  condition  of   this 
property,   or  these  properties,    and  what  you  people  want?      Is   that 
right,  Mr.   Collins?"     "Yes,   sir."     And  he  brought   that  up  on  this 
occasion.     He  said,   "You  know  my  policy  with  regard   to  your  people. 
If  an  area  you're  interested  in  falls  between  more   than  one  country, 
or  wherever  it  falls,   you  clear  with  the   responsible  local 
government  officials   in   those  counties   or  communities  before  you 
ever  come  to  me.      I  want  you  to  be  able  to   tell  me  that  you  have 
cleared   this  project  with   those  local  governmental  people."     He 
would  explain  that  a  lot  of  his   success   in   the  Senate  and  as   a 
politician  depended  on  keeping   faith  with   the  people,   and   that  if 
we  didn't   do   that,    according  to    the  way  he   told  us   to,    that  we 
were  simply  harming  him,    the  guy  who  was   one  of  our  staunchest 
defenders   in  the  Senate. 

Well,   here  was   a  whole  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  proclamations 
that  were  going   to  be  sneaked  over,    in  his   view,    to    the  president 
by  Mr.    Ickes,    to  be  signed.      The   first  he'd  known  about   them  would 
be   that   in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — especially  Arizona,   his  home 
state — there'd  be  half  a  dozen  areas   established  that  he'd  never 
heard  of  before,   or  rather  that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  as   to 
their  candidacy  for  national  monument  status.      So  he  delivered 
of  himself  a  pretty  stern  set  of  mandates   for  us,   our  conduct 
and  so  on,   as   long  as  he  was  around  Congress  and  in  a  position  to 
be  of  help   to  us  or  to  be  of   concern,    to  be  concerned  with  our 
program. 

It  was   good  discipline  for  us.      It  was   along  about   then  that 
we  began  to   feel   that  maybe  national  monuments   ought   to  be 
established  by  direct  Congressional  mandate   too.      We  didn't   do 
as  much  with  proclamations    after  that   for  a  long  time. 

Lage:  Did   those   intial  proclamations   go   through,    though? 

Collins:  No. 

Lage:  There  were  a  number  of   them. 

Collins:  Well,   some  of   them  did.     We   cleared  all  of   them  with   Carl  Hayden. 

Lage:  You  did  clear  them  before   they  went   to   the  president's   desk? 

Collins:      Oh,  we  sure  did.     We  backed  up  with  Mr.    Ickes1    approval;    I  won't 
say  blessing,   but   approval,    this   rankled  with  him.      We  went  out 
and  did  everything   that  Carl  Hayden  wanted  us    to   do,  which  we  would 
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Collins:      have  done  ourselves.      If  Mr.    Ickes  hadn't  just  kind  of  taken  over 
from  us   in  his  enthusiasm,  we  would  have  done   it   this  way,  because 
it  was  Ben's   and  Connie's  way  of  working,   and  Mr.   Demaray's. 

Lage:  So   that  was   one  of   the  considerations  when  you  were  planning  new 

areas? 

Collins:      Sure.     We  would  be  out  looking  at  areas,   and  we'd  be  talking   to 
people  locally  all   the  time,   and  we'd  go  to   the  boards  of 
supervisors.      There  was   always   somebody  ranking  in  local  government 
office   that  you  would  want   to   see  and  talk  over  the  project  with. 
It  was   normal,   it  was    the  way   to  do  it. 

In  the  early  days  of   the  park-to-park  highway  before  roads 
were  good  and  so  on,   people  in  the  communities  weren't  as 
sophisticated.      They  were  glad  to  have  a   team  like  Mather  and 
Albright   come  tearing   along  in  a  great  big  blue  Packard  with  a 
driver  and  a  fifty-gallon  gas   tank  and  stop   and  go   to  a  chamber  of 
commerce  on  a  big  salesmanship  hit-and-run  mission.      They  liked 
the  idea.      They  were  glad  to  have  monuments   or  parks.      There  was   a 
lot  of  open  land  around  there — sure,    take  it,   it's  yours.      [laughs] 

And   that  was  beginning   to   change.     We  were  becoming   far  more 
sophisticated  ourselves,    and  so  were   the  people  of  Congress   and 
in  other  agencies.      It   looked   to  us   as   though  it  would  be  better 
to   tighten  up  our  act  a  little,   so  it  wouldn't   look  to  any  member 
of  Congress   as   though  we  were   trying  to  avoid  some  step   that  was 
important   to  him.     He  wanted   to  have  credit  if  something  good  came 
along   that  he  could  sponsor.      The  man  in  that  district,   House  or 
Senate,   wanted  to  get  into   the  act.     Look  at    [Congressman  Phil] 
Burton,    the  way  he  handles  himself.      He's  made  it  pay  politically. 

Lage:  So   the  planning  process   took  in   the  political   reality. 

Collins:      Oh,   necessarily,    as   a  good  master  plan  has   to  be  totally  geared   to 
every  social,    economic,  business  concern,  as  well  as   to   the 
material  earth  and  life  resources   considerations.     You've  got   to 
know  what  you're  probably   able  to  do.      That's  where  we  are.     Nine- 
tenths   of   the  planning  involved  in   the  Arctic  International  Wildlife 
Range  Society  has  been  and  is   political.      It's  a  political  problem 
involving  a  lot  of  strategy. 
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Newton  Drury  Disestablishes  a  National  Monument 

Lage:     Now  to  get  back  to  Congress  for  just  a  minute — did  Drury  not 

handle  the  politics  as  well  as  the  earlier  directors?  Was  he  more 
reluctant  to  get  involved  in  the  political  end  of  it? 

Collins:   [Hayden,  Ickes,  Cam,  Drury  and  others  are  dead.   If  they  weren't 
I  doubt  that  I  would  tell  you  this  story — it  doesn't  reflect  much 
credit  on  us. — GLC,  June  1979] 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.   In  the  National  Park  Service  laws, 
the  statutes  that  are  directly  and  wholly  of  concern  to  the  national 
park  system  and  service,  there  is  a  law,  the  Antiquities  Act, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  monument  by  executive 
order  of  the  president.  That's  what  Ickes  was  going  to  use  with  all 
those  proclamation  drafts.  When  Dr.  Carl  Russell  was  regional 
director  at  Richmond,  prior  to  Mr.  Cammerer's  going  there,  we  in 
our  office  in  Washington  were  already  greatly  concerned  with  the 
national  seashores,  the  seashores  of  our  country.  We  thought  that 
apart  from  the  area  in  North  Carolina,  there  were  many  others  that 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  with  great  care. 

One  was  Santa  Rosa  Island  in  Florida,  near  Pensacola.  Not 
only  were  there  some  excellent  old  fortifications  of  Civil  War 
vintage,  maybe  the  Spanish- American  War  too,  but  there  was  one  of 
the  finest  seashores  you  can  imagine  for  recreation.   Mr.  Cammerer, 
who  was  good  at  turning  a  phrase  now  and  then,  in  a  moment  of 
joviality,  said  to  some  of  us,  "Oh,  you  mean  Connie's  sea  beaches, 
[laughter]  He  called  them  "the  boy's  sea  beaches."  Mr.  Cammerer 
had  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

I  went  down  to  Santa  Rosa  Island  with  Carl  Russell.   It  was 
his  region,  and  if  the  regional  director  could  go  with  you,  why, 
that  was  fine.  We  usually  didn't  give  a  damn  whether  he  did  or 
not,  because  we  were  going  anyway,  and  he  was  an  administrative 
head,  he  was  not  a  planning  head.   But  usually  they  were  good 
people,  and  I  liked  Carl  very  much.   I  liked  all  of  the  regional 
directors,  for  that  matter. 

We  went  down  and  looked  that  thing  over.  Carl  was  a  great  guy 
for  seafood.  A  trip  down  to  Florida  like  that  meant  that  he  would 
gorge  himself  on  pompano  and  so  on.   He  was  a  great  trencherman. 
So  it  was  a  nice  outing  for  both  of  us,  for  that  matter.   But  I 
appeared  without  Carl  ever  even  showing  up,  before  the  whole  damn 
Pensacola  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  made  my  pitch  about  Santa  Rosa 
Island.   I  had  a  friend  down  there  whose  name  was  Wernecke,  and  he 
is  of  the  Globe-Wernecke  family,  that  builds  office  supplies, 
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Collins:      equipment,    and  so  on.     He  was   a  champion  of  our  project.     He 

thought   this  was   a  great   thing,    to  have  something  besides   the  navy 
sitting  around  there. 

He's    the  one  that   took  me  over  on  the  mainland,   across   from 
Santa  Rosa  Island,   just  on  the  outskirts   of  town,   and  showed  me 
the  first  approved   forestry   project  in  perhaps   all  of  North  America, 
certainly   in  the  United  States,    raising  oak  trees   for  the  purpose 
of  producing  wooden  knees   for  ships  of   the  line.      The   trees  were 
very  old  and  they  had  grown  beautifully.      They  were  gnarled  and 
twisted,    the  kind  of   an  oak  that  would  grow  that  way.      The  need 
for  wooden  ships  had  long  since  passed  and  the  Navy  let  the 
Campfire  Girls   and   the  Girl  Scouts   and  other  youth  groups  use  the 
forest.     Mr.   Wernecke  thought  that  we  should  have  it  as   a  part 
of   the  national  monument  we  were  proposing. 

That  national  monument  was   established  because  of   a  great 
friend  in  Congress   from  Florida,   a  wonderful  old  man.     He  was   a 
rockhound,    and  behind  his   chair  in  his   office  up  in  Congress,   he 
had  a  pile  of  rocks.      If  anybody  wanted  to  make  a  hit  with  him, 
he  brought  him  a  rock.     And  he'd  put  it  over  on  the  floor.     He 
was   all  for   this  national  monument.      There  were  no  objections.     We 
did  our  homework  very  well,   in  our  p.r.   job.      I  was   in  the  middle 
of   this,   and  we  established  it. 

Well,  when  Mr.   Drury   came  into  office  he  couldn't  see  the 
place  at  all.      He  just   didn't   think  that   the  Park  Service  had  any 
business   involving   itself  in  anything   like  that. 

Lage:  Because  it  was   a  seashore? 

Collins:      Yes.     Now,  Mr.   Drury  hadn't  had  much  experience  with  a  lot  of 

things   outside  of  California;  he  was  mostly   redwoods.      The  fact 
that  he  was   land  acquisition  officer  for  the  division  of  beaches 
and  parks    [in  California]    didn't  necessarily  mean  that  he  knew  a 
hell  of  a  lot  about  what  he  was   looking  at  otherwise,     or  what  he 
was  buying  as  Park  Service  director.      It  wasn't  until  years   later 
that  he  broadened  out,    through  the  ministrations  of  a  lot  of  people, 
to  the  point   that  he  could  see  the  picture.      He  did  not   trust  Connie 
and  Ben  and  me  and  Demaray   to  keep  our  eye  on  the  main  line  of   the 
superlative  national  park- type   things.     He  questioned  everything. 
It  was   good  for  us   that  he  did,   because  he  made  us   fight  for  what 
we  got. 

This  Florida  project  had  already  been  done  before  he  got     into 
office,   or  about   that   time.   Anyway,  he  didn't  have  any  control. 
It  was   an  accomplished  fact  that  we  had  that  national  monument, 
and  we  were  very  proud  of  it — delighted.     Unbeknownst   to  me  at  least 
he  sent   the  chief   engineer  of   the  service,   Oliver  Taylor,    and  one 
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Collins:      or  two  other  people,   down  there   to   look  it  over.   They   came  back 
with  a  negative  report,   so  by  golly,  Mr.   Drury  instituted  a   few 
moves,    and  had  a  bill  put  in  Congress   to  negate   that  action,   and 
the  bill  disestablished  the  national  monument.      I  only  know  of   a 
couple  of   cases   like  that. 

Well,   it   damn  near  broke  my  heart.     Thirty  miles  of  superb 
seashore  out  the  window.      It  was  one  of  the  most  destructive 
events   I've  ever  seen. 

Lage:  Did  he  discuss   this  with  his   staff,  with  you  and  others  before? 

Collins:      Do  you  know  Mr.   Drury  at  all? 
Lage:  I've  met  him  just  once. 

Collins:      He  speaks   often   in  innuendo.      You  have   to  know  him  pretty  well   to 
understand  how  to  work  with  him.     He  was  not  a  man  used   to  a  great 
big  organization,    a  national  organization.      He  was   a  little   fellow. 
He  had  a  lot  of  old-time  parks  guys   around  him  who  were  pretty  big 
men  physically.      I   don't   think   that   they  bothered  or  thought  anything 
about   it,  but  Mr.   Drury  was  very   apt   to   try   to  be  disarming  by 
making   some  allusion   to  your  size,    as   though  you  had   to  be  dumb 
to  be   that  big. .    [laughter]      He  wouldn't  say   it  that  way,  but  no 
one  in  my  experience  ever  said   things   to  me   that  shocked  me  in  this 
connection  as  he  did.      Now,   my   father  used  to  kid  my  brother  and 
me  unmercifully.      He  would  say   the  damndest   things   to  us,   like  he'd 
introduce  me   to   somebody  and  say,   "Big,    ain't  he?"     "Yes."      "Well, 
meat  was   cheap  where  I  got  him."     Things   like  that.     He'd  say  to  my 
mother  every  now  and   then,    "Emma.      By  God,    if  you  ever  have  any 
more  kids,    see   to   it   that  they  ain't   left-handed."     He  was   just   full 
of  stuff.     My  father  always  had  a  twinkle  and  a  sparkle.     He  was 
a  big  man,    I  mean,   he  was   a  courageous  man.      You  just   loved   to  be 
around  him.     What  he  said  never  hurt. 

Well,  Mr.   Drury  was   a  man  you  felt  you  had  to  watch.     We 
used   to  call  him  "the  mouse."     He  had  a  little  mustache,    and  he 
had  a  hat   that  was   kind  of  wrong  for  him,    and  he     had  funny   clothes. 
He  was  of   course  a  master  of  forensics.     He  could  just  put  you  down 
with  a  quote  or  something.      He  used   to   lead  off  with   things    that 
I'm  sure  were  not  meant   to  be  offensive,   but  to  be  disarming   and 
friendly   and  all   that.      Coming   from  him,    they  would  often  hit  you 
wrong,    and  I  wasn't   the  only  one  by   a  long  shot.      Connie  used   to 
come  back  just  shaking  his  head,    and  he'd  say,   "I   just   don't 
understand   that   fellow.      I   can't  understand  him." 

Anyway,   he  was    the  main  reason   for   the  disestablishment  of  one 
of   the  finest  national  seashores  we  ever  had.      And  we  had  it   as   a 
national  monument — Santa  Rosa  Island.      I  had  been  right   in   the  middle 
of   its    establishment. 
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Collins:      It  was   interesting   to  see  how  people  in  the  service  reacted.      Those 
who  were  a  little  on   the  apple-polishing  side,    like  Carl  Russell, 
even  Oliver  Taylor,  would  never  let   the  director  know  that   they 
disapproved.     Having  known  Mr.   Drury   for  a  long  time  and  being  a 
little  older   than  I   for  example,   more  a  contemporary  of  Drury 's, 
Carl  would  patronize  him.      I  wouldn't  want  to  say  this,    even  though 
he's  been   dead  for  a  long  time,   but  Carl  was   that  way.     He  was 
not   the  strongest   guy  in   the  world.      Carl  wound  up  being  virtually 
incapable  of  selecting  what  was   important  on  his   desk.     He  had 
big  jobs   in   the  Park  Service   that  any  one  of  twenty-five  other  guys 
could  have  handled  magnificently.     He  was   a  good  man  socially;  he 
knew  a  lot. 


Well,   Mr.   Drury  was  kind  of   the  same,  but  Drury  was   an  invader 
who  was  put   there  by  Albright   and  Harlean  James   and  a  few  other 
people,  because   they  wanted  somebody  who   they  could  handle.     Now,   I 
shouldn't  be  saying  this,   but  I  know  it   to  be  true.      The  Drury 
appointment  was   an  example  of   campus   politics,   soft   soap   and  poor 
judgment. 

Lage:  Why   do  you  say  he  was  put  there  by  them,   on  their  advice? 

Collins:      Oh,   politically.      Those  were  people  who  had  enormous  power  to  support 

you  or  oppose  you.      Mr.    Ickes  knew  all  that.      He  felt   that  Drury  wasn't 
going   to  be  any  worse   than  Cam,   I   suppose,   and  he  thought,   "Well, 
this  man  is   one  of     high  intellect,   he's   a  park  man,   he's  had  a  very 
good  record  in  California, ^and  all   these  people  want  him." 

Lage:  Albright   and  Drury  seem  to  have  different  outlooks  on  parks. 

Collins:      You're   right.      I   can  go  into   that  to  some  extent. 
Lage:  But  Albright  still  felt  he  could  control — ? 

Collins:      He  handled  Drury  on  all  the   things   that  Albright  wanted.      If   I'd 
gone   to  Mr.   Albright   and  argued  the  case,   I'm  sure  that  Albright 
would  have  said   to  Drury,   "Well,   my  God!     What  are  you  trying  to 
do  here!      Let's  kill  this  bill  if  we  can.     You  don't   take  away 
anything  from  the  Park  Service.     You  add   to   it.      Suppose  you  have 
a  substandard  area?        It's  better  to  hang  onto  it.      It  bolsters  your 
arguments  before  Congress   at  budget  time,  because  it  adds   to   the  sum 
total  of  acreage  and  responsibility,    and  someone  has   to  look  after 
it!"     This  would  be  Albright's  way  of   talking,   in  my  view,   and  it 
would  be  my  way  of  doing  it. 

But  in  Santa  Rosa  Island,  we  had  a  magnificent  area.      Gee,    I  wish 
you  could  see  it.     You'd  be   thrilled.      In  its   own  way  it   ranks   in 
importance  with  Point  Reyes. 

fl 
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Lage:     Our  topic  was  the  Park  Service  relations  with  Congress.   Any 

particular  enemies  in  Congress  that  you  dealt  with  particularly? 

Collins:   Well,  Jim  Scrugham  from  Nevada  didn't  like  me  personally  because 
I  wouldn't  play  along  with  his  games  and  so  on,  one  of  which  was 
to  bring  politics  into  the  schools  of  Boulder  City.   Connie  could 
handle  him.  And  my  old  friend  G.E.  Rucks tell  had  influence  with 
Scrugham. 

Lage:     I  think  you  went  into  that  a  little  bit  last  time. 

Collins:   Then  I  won't  say  any  more  about  it.  But  yes,  we  had  enemies  in 

Congress.   I  fortunately  didn't  have  to  deal  with  them  very  much. 
We'd  always  find  somebody  in  the  department  or  someplace  who  could 
deal  with  them.   It'd  work  around  to  where  our  stuff  would  get 
before  them  through  someone  else  who  had  entree  and  rapport.   We 
would  be  face  to  face  with  these  people  at  committee  hearings,  and 
we  might  have  to  take  some  abuse.  You  get  used  to  that.  Part  of 
the  director's  job  was  to  take  abuse.   He  did,  often  times. 

Lage:     Was  this  something  that  Drury  didn't  warm  up  to  too  well? 

Collins:   Oh,  Drury  was  not  a  man  who  tends  to  be  abused.   I  don't  think 
that  Mr.  Drury  can  take  face-to-face  abuse  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
people  and  let  it  slide  right  off.   I  think  it  was  terribly 
difficult  for  him.   It  is  for  me,  too.  But  I  did  it  a  lot.  That 
was  something  you  learned. 

Mr.  Drury  became  a  fairly  able  man  before  Congress.  When  he 
was  asked  to  speak  on  any  matter  he  took  the  initiative,  and  he 
went  to  work  in  his  own  way  and  his  own  time.   He  stated  the  case 
succinctly.   Most  able.  We  never  had  anyone  in  that  office  who 
was  more  skillful  a  person  at  making  a  presentation,  not  even  Mr. 
Mather.  Mr.  Albright  was  good,  but  a  little  rougher.   Mr.  Drury 
was  poetically  smooth  and  finished,  a  classicist.   He  never  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  being  out  in  front  unless  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.   He  has  a  fine  mind,  a  magnificent  mind.   The 
negative  things  I'm  saying  about  him  have  to  do  with  other  parts 
of  his  nature  that  really  I  only  know  a  little  bit  about,  through 
having  been  his  victim  in  things  like  the  seashore  down  there  in 
Florida. 
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Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins: 


Drury's   Lost  Opportunity  in  the  Presidential  Range 

There  was   another  thing.      The  Presidential  Range  in  New  Hampshire — 
Mount  Washington  and  so  on.      Do  you  know  that   country? 

No. 

• 

Well,   starting   from  Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine  and  extending  clear 
down  to  Mount  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia  is   f.he  Appalachian  Trial,   a 
thousand  miles   long  or  thereabouts.      It  goes   from  the  top  of  Mount 
Katahdin  down  through   the   country  of  Maine  and  into  New  Hampshire 
and  up   along  the  crest  of   the  presidential  range  over  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington  and  on  down.      The  Edgel   family  I   think  it  was — 
he  was  head  of   the  department  of  art  at  Harvard,   and  she  was   a 
lady   from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works   family.     Mr.   Delano,    the 
President's   uncle,  was   involved  in  railroading,   and  I  know  that 
they  were  good  friends,  Mrs.    Edgel  and  Mr.  Delano,   even  related. 

Another  thing   that  some  of  us   in  Connie's  office  had  conceived 
of  was   to  work  out  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  with   the  Forest 
Service  for  them  to  get  quite  a  lot  of   the  presidential  range,  but 
we  would  get  a  part  of   the  south  end  of  it,   including  the  25,000 
acres   owned  by   the  Edgels.      This  was  a  rare  and  magnificent  part 
of  the  world,    large  enough   to  be  fairly  self-contained  biologically. 
It  was   a  baronial  estate.      It  caused  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire   to  enact  a  law  years  before   that  no  individual  holding 
could  be  greater   than  25,000  acres   in  that  state.      That  was  because 
they   thought   that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  was  going  to  buy 
out   the  whole  goddamn   country,   and  it  would  be  bigger  than  New 
Hampshire,    they'd  say   facetiously. 

Mrs.  Edgel  would  meet  us  with     one     of   the  early  versions  of 
what  we  know  commonly  as   a  station  wagon,   dressed  for  the  open, 
four  or  five  dogs.      She  always   smelled  like  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
because  she  wore  rough   tweed  clothes   and  heavy  boots  and  she  was  a 
great  walker  and  outdoor  enthusiast.      She  wanted  the  government  to 
have  this  property,   and  Mr.   Delano  did  too.      It  was   a  white  elephant 
to   them.      It  was  blighted  by  Dutch   elm  disease,   deteriorating 
buildings   and  fences,   and  plagued  by  a  lack  of  money   for 
maintenance.      I  guess   the  property   taxes  were  high. 

We  wanted  to  get  all  our  ducks   in  a  row  and  get  it  all  lined 
up   fully  and  completely.      Then  Mr.    Ickes  or  somebody  could  go  over 
to  Mr.   Roosevelt;    and  maybe  Mr.   Delano  and  Mrs.   Edgel  and  her 
husband  and  Mr.    Ickes — we  kind  of  had  a  hunch — would  all  go   together 
and   talk  to   the  President,  who  knew  this  area,    and  tell  him  what   they 
had  in  mind.     He,  with  his   authority,    could  call  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  say,   "All  right 
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Collins:      now  boys,    this   is  what  I  want  you  to  do.     Here  are  all  the  facts." 
We  had  this  pretty  well  worked  out,  we  thought,    in  a  preliminary 
way.     What  were  we  going   to  get?     We  were  going   to  get  more   land 
for  the  Forest  Service  and  we  were  going   to  get  a  prize  recreation 
place  for  the  national  park  system,   a  place  in  need  of  our  kind 
of  conservation. 

I   remember  we  were  at  Chicago  during  the  war,   so  it  had  to  be 
about   1943.     Mrs.   Edgel  stopped  off  in  Chicago.      She  wanted   to 
talk  to  Mr.   Drury,    the  director,  who  had  an  office  in  Washington  and 
was   in  Washington  a  good  part  of   the   time.     But  he  spent  all   the 
time  he  could  away   from  Washington  in  Illinois  or  California 
where  he  wouldn't  have   to  be  right  under  the   thumb  of   the  Secretary 
so  much.      Several  years  had  gone  by,    the  war  was  on,   and  we  hadn't 
been  able  to  move  the  New  Hampshire  idea  ahead. 

Of   course  she  wanted   to   talk  about   this   project,  which  along 
with  many  other  things,  was  way  on  the  back  burner  during  the  war. 
I   think  Mr.    Drury,  who  had  never  met  Mrs.    Edgel,  was   impressed  by 
her  standing,    of   course,    but  he  didn't  know  quite  what  to  do.      He 
called  me  in,   because  he  found  that  I  had  been  involved.      I  never 
had  seen  Mr.   Drury  so  ill  at  ease.      I  don't  know  why,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  know  his   subject  very  well.      I   think  he  was  of   a  mind   that 
here   again,    these  young   fellows  had  put  one  over  on  him.      They  were 
.     trying   to   do  something  that  was  no   good   for  the  national  park  system, 
and  here's   a  chance  to  kill  it  by  convincing  Mrs.   Edgel   that  we 
don't  want  any  part  of  it,  which  he  did.      It  was   impossible   thereafter, 
as   long  as  he  was  around. 

I  don't  know  whatever  became  of  the  property,   but  with  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  and   the  way  the  family  had  had   to   struggle   in 
order  to  hold  on   to   the  land,  keep  it     intact,   and  try   to  be 
solvent,  most  of  it   falling  on  the  shoulders  of  Mrs.    Edgel,   it  was 
rather  a   tragic  situation  in  conservation  terms.      Mr.    Drury   did 
not  one   thing   to  help.      I  may  do  him  a  disservice  in   this,    and  if 
I  do,    I'm  sorry.      But   I'm  not  sure    that  Mr.    Drury  even  today   is 
given  to  understand  that  there  are  other  trees   in   the  world  just  as 
important  as   redwoods    that  aren't  half  as  pretty.      They,    in   their 
way,   as  with  everything   else  in  the  whole  ecological  sequence 
and  interrelationship  we  have  around  the  world,  have   their  place. 
Maybe  you're  just  as  well  off   to  have  one  of  most   everything  in  some 
kind  of  protective  custody.      This  part  of  the  Presidential  Range, 
namely   the  Edgel  place,   had  been  one  of   the  greatest   stands   of  Dutch 
elm  anywhere  in  North  America.      It   is  historic  country,   very 
attractive,   and  we  were  in  a  good  position  to  evolve  a  worthy 
project  there. 
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Collins:     Now,    true,    I  don't  know  how  many  elms   there  are  left.      I   don't 

guess   any.      I  guess   the  disease  wiped  them  out.      I   think  it's  an 
extinct  species,    isn't  it,    in  America?     But   there  were  other 
trees   there,   and  the  land  was  magnificent.     You  could  do  an  awful 
lot  with  it  recreationally .     Well,   that  word  "recreation"    to  Mr. 
Drury  was   anathema,   as   it  was   to   that   coterie  of  people  in  the 
field  and  around  Washington  who  played  up   to   the  whim  of  any 
director.     That's  never  any  good  for  anyone.     You  have  to  speak 
your  piece  and  be  known  for  what  you  are,   it  seems   to  me. 

Lage:  Did  Mr.   Drury  visit  any  of   these  areas  before  he  made  decisions, 

such  as   the  Santa  Rosa  Island,   or  did  he  just  send  a  deputy? 

Collins:     No,    I  don't  think  he  ever  saw  it.      He  never  did  much   field  work  on 
anything   that  I  know  of.      I   don't  know  that  he  was   ever  in   the 
Porcupine  Mountains.      I  suspect   that  he  was   at   Isle  Royale; 
everybody  went  to  Isle  Royale  sooner  or  later.      I  doubt   that  he  was 
ever  at  Grand  Portage,    although  he  was   tremendously  interested 
in  history,   and  knew  a  lot   about  it.      That  New  Hampshire  one  was  a 
great  proposition.      I   can't  see  even  yet  why  we  couldn't  have  gotten 
special  congressional   authority  to  do   something  about  it. 


Inspirational  Value  of  Parklands 


Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 


We  had  fine  relations  with  Congress,    I   think,  without  having 
anything  to  give  anybody.     You  know,    the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
gives   them  water,   an  irrigation  district.     People  support  the 
bureau  because   they  get  something  out  of  it,    farmers   and  all.      The 
Forest  Service  gives   them  timber.      The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
gives   them  grazing   land.      These  used  to  be  dirt-cheap   commodity 
resources    that  you  could  get.      The  Park  Service  gave  nothing  but 
the  opportunity  to  preserve   the  magnificence  of  America.     We  were 
out  with  our  hat  in  our  hands  begging  Congress   for  funds  all 
of   the   time,    and  for  public  support,  without  having  any  special 
gratuity  to  hand  out.      That  was   the  difference  between  our  land-use 
agency  and  almost  any  of   the  others. 

Did  that  make  it  difficult  in  Congress,   where  you're  competing  with 
the  Forest  Service? 


We  had  the  kind  of  a  crew  that  could  sell   that  idealism, 
why  we  were   there. 


That's 


Did  you  sell  it  to   the  local  communities  or  sell  it   to  the  Congress? 
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Collins:      Everybody.      We  still  do,    don't  we?      It's   easier  now  than   it  used 
to  be,  because  thank  God  for  people  like  yourself  and  our  kids. 
They  take   for  granted   that   this   is   right.      It's   a  part  of   their 
national  spirit,    their  idealism,    their  heritage. 

Lage:  The  preparation  had  been  done — 

Collins:      I  think  that  was  Mr.   Albright   and  Mr.   Mather  and  Mr.    Cammerer 
and  Connie  and  all  those  guys  and  many  others   throughout  the 
country  who  supported   them,   people  in  all   the  walks   of   life. 
Harlean  James  and  Dr.   J.   Horace  McFarland  and  old  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson,   former  Senator  Johnson — who  before   that,  was   governor  out 
here.     And  A.L.   Conard  up  at  Red  Bluff  and  Gus  Gronwalt  at  Redding 
and  the  people  of   the  newspapers.      Why,   Mr.   Mather  and  Mr.   Albright 
had  people  sold  all  over  the  United  States  on  a  first-name  basis, 
in  little  towns  as  well  as  big  ones.      It  was  magnificent  the  way 
things  went  in  those  earlier  days,    and  how  consistently   the  thread 
of  idealism  and  purpose  grew  and  flourished,   and  has  been  supported 
by  results. 

Our  problem  now  is   too  many  visitors,    too  many  people  in  so 
many  places.      We  used  to   say   that   the  state  park  systems   support 
the  federal  system  and  visa  versa.     There  are  a  lot  of  state  park 
areas   that  are  not  the  superlative  national   things   that  we  have  in 
the  national  park  system,   outside  of  redwoods   and  a  few  others, 
that  take  the  curse  off  of  travel  to  the  national  parks,  because 
so  many  people  wouldn't  want   to  go   to  Yosemite  or  Grand  Canyon  if 
they   could  go      to  some  lesser  place  anyway.      But   that  wasn't   true 
at  all,   and  we  were  rationalizing  when  we  thought   that  way.      The 
people  want    to  go  everywhere.      They  want  to  go   to   all  of   them. 
They  had  made  it  possible  with  the  taxes   they  pay  to  obtain  good 
roads   and  good  cars   and  aircraft   to  do  just   that.      So   they  go.     You 
go  over   to  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  airstrip,  which  was  built 
in  the  early  thirties,    and  sit   there  for  a  couple  of  hours,   and  my 
golly,   you'd  be  amazed.      Here   comes   a  Queen  Beech,    a  big   expensive 
twin-engine  plane  comes   in,   a  few  people  get  out  and  walk  around 
and   take   a  hike  for  an  hour  or  so,  have  a  sandwich,    and  away  they 
go   to  Los  Angeles   or  Kansas   City  or  someplace.      Fliers   all  over 
North  America  know  about   these  places,    and   they  just   love   to  go 
and  sit  down  someplace  out  of   the  mainstream  and  stretch   their  legs 
and  go   to  the  bathroom  and  then  go  out   and  look  around  on  the   ground. 
You  might  see  some  other  guy  sitting   there,    and  go   and   talk  to  him 
about  what  he  likes — it's   something   that  in  today's  world   is   just 
as   exciting  and  thrilling   to  an  old-time  parkman   as   it    can  be,    to 
see  how  healthy  is    the  attitude  of   the  public,   and   the  use  made  of 
these  places.      Even  in  the  ultra  modern  world   the   love  of   the  land 
is  present,   primordial,    instinctive. 
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Lage:  I  notice  in  some  of   the  park  planning  materials  that   there's 

reference   to   the  inspirational  value  of  many  of  these  areas.     Now 

do  you  think   that  kind  of  use  allows   the  people  to  pick  up   the 
inspirational  value? 

Collins:     Oh,    I   think  the  inspiration  is   communicated  to   the  general  public, 
the  park  visitors,    far  more   than  ever  before,   in   that  it's 
more  general.      It   used  to  be  when   I  was   a  kid  that  it  was  kind  of 
sissy   to  use  the  words   "beauty"  or  "lovely"  or  "sentiment"   or  other 
terms   expressive  of  one's  private  feelings.      They  were  words  you 
didn't  use,   because   they  were  rather  intimate  in  their  meaning, 
and  you  didn't  want   to  be  known  as  someone  who  was   a  sentimentalist. 
It  wasn't  manly.     Well,   young  people   today  are  very  outspoken, 
very  outgoing,   very  proud  of   their  feelings. 

I  know  our  children  are — our  boy  Josh,  who   called  a  little 
while  ago,   and  his  wife  Laurel.      As   a  part  of   this,   you  should  meet 
and  talk   to   them.      They're   the  most   thrilling  people  to  us.      They 
have  absolutely  no   inhibitions.     Yet   they  never  embarrass  you  about 
anything.      They  have  dignity  and  reserve.      They're  so  much  wiser 
than  I  was   at   their  age,   in  their  ability  to  handle   themselves. 
They're  so  poised,   so  gracious,   so   full  of  good  humor  and  good  will 
and  so  on.     All  kinds  of  advantages   to   those  two  kids  have  been 
realized  because  their  parents   loved  the  land,   loved  the  country 
as  a  universe  in  which   they've  brought   these  children  into  being, 
and  realized   their  obligations   to   that  universe,    their  environment, 
and  thought  of   themselves   as   fellow  creatures   in  an  animal  kingdom, 
and  saw  that  run  off  on   their  children,    so  that   every  one  of  ours 
has   this   tremendous  joy  in  just  most   anything,   in  their  own  yards, 
in  anybody's  yard. 

They   feel  that  they  are  at  one  with  any  growing  thing  or  any 
piece  of  scenery  or  anything  about   them,    and  they  love  it.      I 
think  this   is   so  much  more   true   today  among  all  kinds  of  people. 
Of   course,    there's   a  hell  of  a  lot  more  of  us   in  the  country  today 
for  it  to  be  true  of.      [laughter]     But  the  mechanical  devices   in 
my  view  haven't  killed  basic  love  of   the  land,    the  instinct  for  it. 

I   saw  that  in  Edmonton  a  few  days  ago  at  a  meeting  of   Canadian 
conservationists.      The  people   there  were  dedicated  people,    for 
the  most  part.     More  importantly  to  me,   very   appreciative.      They 
just  are  not  presumptuous.      So  many  of   the  younger  people   today 
exhibit  no  arrogance  at  all  toward   things  around   them.      They  are  more 
socialistic,  in  being  willing   to   give  anything   and  everything  of  which 
they  are  a  part  a  fair  intellectual  shake,   and  not  put  it   down. 
I   think  this   is   true.      I  watch  all   the  time.      There  are  so  many  great 
young  people  for  every  bum  that  I  am  not  worried  for  the  future. 
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Collins:      I    think   that  when  I  was   a  young  man,    that   I  was   a  horse's   ass    in 
a  lot  of  ways.      [laughter]      I    think  that   I   felt  very  superior  and 
rather  arrogant — not  to  extremes   I  hope.     But  I  had  a  good 
opinion  of  myself  and  was  often  insufferable  I'm  sure.      I  don't   think 
I  was  noted  in  regard  to   characteristics  of   that  kind,  but  my  whole 
background,  while  liberal  and  compatible  and  all  that,    still  and 
all,  was   characterized  by  narrowness   rather  more  than  that  of 
young  people  of  similar  age  today — by  just  a  little  bit  of  self- 
righteousness  and  superiority,   a  little   too  much.     Modern  medical 
science,    the  machine-industrial  age,    travel,   reading,    the  radio, 
television,    the  emergence  of  women  as   equals.        People  must  be 
better   than  ever. 

After  all,    if  you  did  get   to   college,   you  were  a  little  bit 
different,   because  most  people  where  I  came  from  didn't.      They 
didn't  give  a  hoot  about  it,   most  of  them.      It  was  kind  of  a  silly 
thing   to   do,   in  their  minds.      It  was   a  rather  vagrant   calling. 
Many   fathers  would  say:      "What   the  hell  do  you  want   to  go   to 
college  for?     Work  is   the  thing.      Get  out  and  get  some  cattle  or 
sheep  or  something,    get  some  land,    raise  something,    and  do 
something  like  a  man." 

We've  gone  way  beyond  that.      A  lot     of   those   same  people,   or 
their  descendents  now,    they're  awful  glad  to  have  all   the  modern 
appointments.     On  the   ranches,    they  have  television  and  the  kids 
go   to  school  more  safely  and  all  that.     There  are  exceptions  of 
course.     We  have  the  ghettoes ,  we  have  a  lot  of   crime.      I   am  not 
unmindful  of   the  prices  we  pay   for  social  evolution.      The  parks  are 
one  of   the  bright  sides  of    the  coin. 


Drury's   Shortcomings   and  Resignation 


Collins:      The  inspiration  is   much  more  universal,    and  I   think  more  a  factor 
in  our  national  spirit.      I   think  the  parks   are  essential  to  life; 
parks   and  recreation  are  essential   to   life.      I  don't  think  Mr. 
Drury  was   quite  ready  to   accept   the  recreation  part  as  valid  in 
the  thesis.     As   to  the  superlative  parks,    sure.   But     he  was   ready 
to  declare — and  he  did,    inferentially — that  maybe  we  had  about 
enough,   you  know.      It  would  be  nice   to  just  make  this   a  closed 
corporation  about  where  we  were.     He  certainly  didn't  want  any 
seashores.      He  demonstrated   that. 

Well,    it   took  old  Connie   to — you  know,  Mr.    Drury  was 
practically   fired.     Why?      Because  he   couldn't  handle  the  job. 
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Lage:     Wasn't  there  a  particular  conflict  over  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  that  led  to  it? 

Collins:  Well,  he  never  identified  himself  with  enough  of  the  progressive 
outlook  of  the  service  to  continue  as  its  leader. 

Lage:     I  see.  So  you  think  it  was  a  general  deficiency,  and  not  any 
particular  incident  that  led  to  his — ? 

Collins:  Yes.   We  met  up  at  Yreka,  stayed  overnight  up  there. 
Lage:     Now  when  was  this? 

Collins:  About  '45  or  '46.  We  met  Congressman  Clair  Engle,  who  was  still 
in  the  House,  and  he  was  out  in  his  district.  I  either  met  Mr. 
Drury  somewhere  up  there  or  he  came  to  Shasta,  where  I  was 
assigned  at  the  time,  and  I  drove  him  up  there.  Anyway,  we  stayed 
overnight  in  Yreka,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  with  Clair  Engle. 

Clair  Engle  was  a  new  area  guy.  He  was  a  worker.   I  don't 
know  really  how  Mr.  Drury  thought  of  him,  but  I  found  Mr.  Drury 
not  very  adept  at  coping  with  the  congressman  there  at  Yreka.   It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  uneasy  and  he  let  Engle  introduce  subject 
matter  when  I  thought  that  Drury  should  be  leading.  After  all, 
Engle  was  out  there  and  available  on  common  ground  to  tell  Drury 
a  few  things  about  the  chances  for  a  good  budget  the  following 
year,  and  what  he,  Engle,  would  do  for  us  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  he  wanted  to  know  what  Drury  was  thinking,  how  things  were 
going  out  in  his  district,  his  congressional  district,  and  what 
we  needed  and  all  that .  Drury  wouldn ' t  come  through . 

fl 

Collins:     As   I  said,  Mr.   Drury  and  I  spent  the  night   in  Yreka,   sharing  a 
room.      And  when  he  hung  up  his    clothes,    and  I  hung  up  my 
clothes   in  the  one  big   closet  there,   my  pants  hung  way  down,   just 
about   twice  as   long  as  his.     Again,    that   thing   I   referred  to 
awhile  ago — he  couldn't  resist  making  some  comment  about  it.      I 
never  thought  of  anything  like  that,   but  Drury  was  always   aware 
of  people  in  kind  of  an  odd  physical  way,   it  seemed  to  me.      It  was 
important   to  him  almost,   I   guess,  what  size  you  were  and  so  on. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for  me,   at   least,   if  we'd 
had  separate  rooms    [laughter].      I   could  go  with  Albright,   or 
even  Cam,    and  we  could  lay  around  out  in   the  field  for  a  week 
together,   or  be  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,    and  it  wouldn't  make  a 
damn  bit  of   difference.      It  wouldn't  bother  any  of   us   at  all. 
Nobody  would  ever  say   anything  if  you  had   five   toes   or  six  fingers 
or  something   like   that,  but  if  you  were  Horace  Albright  or  ol1 
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Collins:  Collins  or  somebody,  you'd  be  so  well  known,  and  had  worked 
together  for  so  long,  that  you'd  never  see  any  of  that.  It 
wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

I  just  brought  that  up  because  we  kind  of  got  into  personality 
things  here.  We  shouldn't,  but — 

Lage:  Some  of  this  illuminates  problems   as  well,   I   think.     You  started 

out  discussing  this   in  terms   of  why  Drury  eventually  left   the  job, 
and  you  said  that  he  just   didn't  fit   in. 

Collins:     You  remember  the  man  who  became  secretary.     He  was  undersecretary. 
Lage:  Chapman,  was   it? 

Collins:      Oscar  Chapman,   yes.      He  was   a  man   from  Denver,   once   the   chief 

assistant   of  Ben  L.   Lindsey,    the  famous  Denver  judge  who   did  so 
much   to   try   to   counteract  juvenile  delinquency.   Oscar  Chapman 
was   one  of   the  most  outgoing  of  men — he  was   like  Connie.      I   can 
remember  Chapman  would  stop  off   in  Chicago  and  always    come  over. 
He  was   very  fond  of  Connie  and  Ben.     He  and  Connie  were  like 
brothers,   had  a  lot  of  affection  for  each  other.      Invariably  he 
would  stick  his  head  into   every  office  and  say,    "Hello,    I'm 
Oscar  Chapman.      How  do  you   feel   today?"     He'd  come  into  my  office 
and  he'd  sit  down  for  a  minute.     He'd  say,   "Is   the  old  man  in 
there?  What's  he  up   to?"  or  something  like  that.      "What  have  you 
got  on  him  today?"     He  just   loved   to   come  .around  and  visit  and 
pass   the  time  of  day. 

Mr.   Albright  was   a  lot  like  that  too.     He  always  would  start 
out  and  talk  to  every  secretary.      If  he'd  ever  met  you,   he  probably 
pretty  well  would  remember  if  not  your  name,  when  he  saw  you  last, 
but  usually  your  name.      He  would  go  in  and  sit   down  and   talk   to    two 
or  three  girls,   or  go  out  in   the  file  room  and  just   talk  to   them. 
Gee,   he  made  everybody   feel  so   good.      So   did  Oscar  Chapman. 

Well,  Mr.    Drury  was  becoming  kind  of  glum.      [chuckles]      He 
would  spend  a  lot  of   time  in  Berkeley   licking  his  wounds.      Ben 
and  I  used  to  say,   "Newton's  back  in  California.      He's   out   there 
with — "  who  was   the  famous   real  estate  dealer  in  Berkeley? 

Lage:  Duncan  McDuffie. 

Collins:      "He's   out   there  with  Duncan  McDuffie  getting  his  wounds    licked." 
It  was   cruel  to  put  him  in  that  job.      Now,   he  wanted  the  job, 
undoubtedly,   or  he  wouldn't  have  taken  it.      Maybe  he  would  have, 
though.      I   think  he  was   intimidated  a  little  bit  by  Horace  and 
Harlean  and  McDuffie  and  others.      They  wanted  him  there.      They 
could  use  him  there.     Mr.    Drury  never  would  have  got   there  on  his 
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Collins:      own,  because  of   record  and  ambition  for  that  job.      Did  you  know 

that  he  was   recommended  for  the  job   of  director  when  Mr.   Albright 
resigned?     They  wouldn't   let  him  have  it.      They  didn't  want  him. 

Lage:  You  mean  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:      The  powers   that  be — Ickes   and  the  President  and  so  on.      This  was 
about    '33  or   '34,  when  Mr.   Albright  spent   that  year  dashing  back 
and  forth  from  New  York  to  Washington,   and  Ickes  was  having  him 
right   at  his   elbow  constantly,   day  and  night,   just  driving  Albright 
wild,   but  getting  a  lot  accomplished  too,    Ickes  was. 

Well,   Drury  was  named  then,  but  Washington  wouldn't  accept 
it.      Now  later,  Miss  James  worked  on  Mr.   Delano,   and  Mr.   Delano 
on   the  President,   and  General  Grant,   Ulysses  S.   Grant  III   and 
others  who  were  powers,   and  Albright,    the  Rockefellers,   of  course. 
They  all  came  in  there.      I   don't  know  how  much  the  Jackson  Hole 
situation  and  the  Rockefellers'    involvement   there   came  into  play, 
as   an  aid  to  Ickes   in  getting   that  mess   straightened  out,  with 
Drury  in  a  position  to  be  of  enormous  help   to   Ickes.      I  don't  know 
how  that  panned  out. 

It  wound  up   finally  by   the  President   issuing  a  proclamation 
to  establish  the  national  monument,   you  see.      That  isn't  in   the 
old  Carl  Hayden   country. 

t 

Lage:  But  did  Drury 's   appointment  have  something  to  do  with  Jackson  Hole? 

Collins:      Oh,   I   think  so.      I   think  so.      Because  the  Rockefellers,   you  see, 

owned  it,   a  lot  of  it.      I   think  that  there  were  certain  goals   like 
that,    the  Everglades   and  Jackson  Hole  and  so  on.      They  thought 
that  Drury  would  be  a  good  safe  man   to  have   there,   and  a  good 
operator  with   Congress   and  so  on,  because  he  did  well  with  the 
legislature   in  California,   and  with  his  p.r.  work  out  here. 

They  didn't  realize  that  he  was   a  land  acquisition  man.     He 
was  better  known  as    the  Save-The-Redwoods   League  man.      They   didn't 
realize  that  his  brother  Aubrey  was  as  much  a  wheel  in  Save-The- 
Redwoods  League,    the   thinker,    the  guy  who  picked  up   the  papers 
and  got  the  job   done,    as  Newton. 

I   think  that  this   all  began  to  reveal  itself  as   time  went  on, 
and  a  few   things  happened  that  Chapman  just   decided  that  he  didn't 
have   to  take  and  wasn't  going  to.     He  wanted  Mr.   Demaray  to  have 
a  chance  before  Demaray   retired  to  be  director  for  a  day  or  so. 
He   liked  Demaray,    and  he  knew   that  Connie  was   ready,  willing 
and  able.      Connie  wanted  the  job.      He  made  no  bones   about   it.      He 
was   ambitious.      I    think  Mr.    Drury  was   glad   to   come  back  to 
California.      I    think  he  had  enough  of   it.      He     had  a  lot   of   fun.      He 
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Collins:  wasn't  all  bad  by  any  means.  But  I  think  that  it  hurt  him  to  go 
out  sort  of  under  a  cloud.  He  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of 
people  who  were  kind  of  chuckling  about  it.   I'm  sure  of  that. 

[The  following  remarks  are  from  a  letter  from  George  Collins 
written  on  October  25,  1978,  after  reviewing  this  portion  of 
the  manuscript: 

Collins:   I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  in  talking  about  Newton  Drury  I 
did  not  give  you  all  I  knew  by  any  means.  That  has  bothered  me 
because  I  did  go  part  way,  and  left  you  without  the  whole  story, 
which  I  should  now  record  with  you  for  whatever  value  it  may  be. 
I  sure  wouldn't  tell  anyone  else. 

When  Ickes  finally  saw  Cammerer  out  of  the  way  down  at  Richmond 
where  his  days  were  numbered,  he  was  hell  bent  to  get  Bob  Moses, 
the  illustrious  planner  from  New  York  who  answered  to  no  one,  not 
even  God.   Ickes  wanted  Moses  because  he  felt  that  Moses  could  help 
him  shake  and  move.   Ickes  was  an  iconoclast  of  the  first  order. 
Moses  was  even  superior  to  that. 

Now  Horace  had  long  since  answered  the  siren  call  of  industrial 
largess,  but  still  felt  called  upon  to  run  the  NFS.  He  was  a  power 
not  to  be  denied,  with  the  ear  of  Rockefeller  (John  D.,  Jr.)  and 
anyone  else  of  stature  who  could  dictate  the  trends,  even  after 
almost  ten  years  away  from  the  service.  You  see,  Mr.  Mather  and 
the  NFS  gave  Horace — or  put  him  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of — a  most  unique  opportunity  for  social  position  in  places  where 
it  counted:  New  York  and  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  business 
and  social  circles.  He  had  inherited  much  of  the  Mather  background 
and  position.  Also,  he  inherited  (and  so  did  Cam)  some  money 
from  Mather. 

Now,  Horace  disliked  Moses  almost  as  much  as  Ickes  abhorred 
Cam.  Horace  was  determined  that  Moses  should  not  go  to  Interior. 
He  felt  that  in  a  very  short  time  Ickes  and  Moses  would  surely  be 
tearing  each  other  apart,  that  Ickes  could  never  cope  with  Moses, 
and  that  Moses  would  use  the  NFS  (about  which  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing)  simply  as  a  springboard  to  Washington  big  time  hoopla. 
And  I  am  sure  Horace  was  right.   Say  what  you  will  about  Horace, 
there  never,  never,  never  was  a  more  astute,  crafty,  or  successful 
manipulator. 

Newton  was  fiddling  around  out  in  California,  not  really  doing 
much  nationally,  since  the  ill-starred  campaign  to  get  the  metric 
system  adopted  in  the  U.S.  which  was  the  cause  that  launched  Drury 
Advertising.   But  when  that  crashed  in  Washington, the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  which  brother  Aubrey  and  Newton  put  together, 
really  took  its  place.   Drury  had  talent  and,  in  his  very  quiet 
way,  was  another  ruthless  operator.   Horace  felt  that  a  U.C.  Berkeley 
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Collins:   figure  of  some  prominence  could  be  given  stadning  in  B.C.   That 
was  a  Democratic  era,  of  course,  with  a  whole  tubful  of  black 
Republicans  hanging  over  from  Hoover  just  dying  to  get  into  the 
act  some  way,  any  way.  Mather,  Albright,  Sproul,  and  some  others 
of  power — the  enigmatic  Duncan  McDuffie,  Earl  Warren,  a  lot  of 
them — appealed  in  favor  of  Newton  to  be  a  very  safe  choice. 
Ickes  wasn't  very  happy,  but  bowed  to  the  pressures  from  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Thus  we  had  the  old  U.C.  campus 
politics  rising  to  call  the  shots.   Bob  Moses  never  got  anywhere 
after  his  dramatic  several  years  as  a  New  York  state  parkway 
impressario.  Actually  he  didn't  live  all  that  long;  and  Roosevelt 
wasn't  so  enamored  of  him,  however  well  Moses  served  the  New  York 
scene  while  F.D.R.  was  there  and  needed  Moses. 

Thus  Newton  got  the  job.  He  was  a  fish  out  of  water.  He 
never  did  learn  how  to  run  the  service.  World  War  II  saved  his 
bacon  because  we  were  one  land  use  agency  no  one  could  use  in  the 
war  except  to  raid  our  manpower.  Oscar  Chapman  had  little  use  for 
Drury.  Newton  always  and  eternally  countered  everything  with  a 
half  cynical  enigmatic  attitude,  and  a  parable,  and  did  absolutely 
nothing.  A  neutral  person  is  a  negative  person,  and  he  was  the 
essence  of  neutrality.  When  the  going  got  tough  Newton  would  beat 
it  to  Berkeley,  talk  to  McDuffie  and  otherwise  lick  his  wounds. 

That's  how  Newton  got  the  job.   I  wonder  if  Horace  has  ever 
told  it?   I  got  a  little  of  it  from  him,  some  from  Demaray,  some 
from  Ben,  and  all  of  it  from  Harlean  James  who  was  right  in  the 
middle  as  a  graduate  of  Stanford  with  very  strong  Berkeley 
connections  and  fairly  close  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  (John  D.,  Jr.). 
She  promoted  Drury  effectively.   She  was  a  year  ahead  of  Hoover  at 
Stanford  and  knew  him  so  well  he  called  her  "sister." 

The  one  who  held  the  NFS  together  more  than  anyone  else  was 
Arthur  E.  Demaray — "AED"  as  we  called  him.  He  was  the  one  who  knew 
everything  essential  to  smooth  operation  of  the  service,  a  splendid 
administrator  and  a  far  more  human  sort  of  man  on  the  job  than  most. 

AED  was  one  of  the  first  employees  of  the  new  NFS  office  back 
in  the  organization  days  during  and  just  after  World  War  I.  Mather, 
Albright,  Cammerer,  and  AED  served  in  that  pecking  order.  When 
Albright  resigned  and  Cam  became  director,  AED  became  associate 
director,  and  Connie  became  assistant  director.  Thus  AED  was 
chief  of  staff  for  Cam  and  later  for  Drury.  He  succeeded  Drury 
as  director,  under  Chapman,  as  his  last  job  before  retirement. 

AED  was  able  to  cope  with  Ickes,  whom  he  admired  as  a 
courageous  and  imaginative  doer.  But  Ickes  would  tear  into  people 
and  projects.  AED  had  the  ability  to  reason  out  of  such  situations. 
Ickes  trusted  him  as  he  did  Burlew  (Ebert  K.  Burlew,  assistant 
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Collins:      secretary)    and  not  many  others.      AED   functioned  openly  with   Ickes 
right   across   Cam  who   couldn't  handle  Ickes.    AED  would  never 
leave  his   office  until  he  knew  Ickes  was   gone,    often  putting  in 
ten  or   twelve  hours.      When  Ickes   called  for  you  he  wanted  you 
right   then.  AED  felt   that  his   role  was   to  protect   the  service, 
and  that  he  could  do  so  with  Ickes  better  than  anyone  else — and 
he  did.      Connie,   Ben  and  I  understood  all   this.      Maybe  others   did 
too,   but   I  doubt   that   they   cared  as  much  as  we  did.      At   any   rate, 
we  would  hang  around  our  offices — Ben  particularly — waiting   for 
Demaray  to   cut  out  for  home  before  we'd  go   if  we  thought  there  was 
something  up  of   critical  concern   that  might   involve  us,    as    there 
often  was. 

Albright   just   couldn't  bring  himself   to   fully  acknowledge 
AED's   talents.      He  does  not   even  now.      Cam  took  AED  for  granted. 
Drury  was   scared   to  death  of  him,   of   course,   because  AED  by 
comparison  with  Newton  on   the  D.C.   scene,    and  in  the  bureaucracy, 
was  a  giant  administrator. 

AED  used  to  say  to  us:      "If  you  have  someone  who  is  being  a 
problem  the   reason   usually  is   that  you  haven't   given  him  enough   to 
do.      Go  find  a  job   for  him."     He  was   far  nicer   to  Drury   than  Drury 
was   to  him. 

A  long  P.S.  but  an  essential  part  of  the  story. — GLC] 

I've  come  to  love  Newton.  He  was  always  so  nice  to  my  wife. 
Apart  from  these  few  projects  and  things  that  came  up,  in  connection 
with  which  I'm  sure  he  acted  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  highest 
interests  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  knowing  that  it  would 
be  very  unpleasant  for  me  and  for  Ben,  for  Connie  and  others,  he 
deliberately  did  what  he  thought  was  right.   I  had  to  hand  him 
plenty  for  that.   I'm  just  real  pleased  that  we  are  now,  I  think, 
more  than  just  friends.   I  think  we  have  very  deep  affection  for 
each  other.   He's  seen  that  I  have  the  qualities  that  persisted  and 
were  not  bad,  and  he  knows  of  my  affection  for  him,  because  I  have 
told  him  so . 

It  was  the  same  with  Colonel  Tom  Miller,  that  old  rogue.   Long 
before  he  died,  he  and  the  Pidge  [Mrs.  Collins]  and  I  would  sit 
down  to  dinner  together  up  at  Reno,  and  we'd  have  just  the  greatest 
time.  No-host  bar,  and  we'd  laugh  like  hell  over  some  of  the  things 
that  happened  back  there  many  years  before,  when  we  were  cutting 
each  other's  throats  for  all  we  were  worth.   Then  to  have  his  own 
nephew  be  my  Congressman  here,  and  to  be  the  one  who  really  was 
more  responsible  legislatively  for  Point  Reyes  than  anyone  else.   It 
was  just  great. 
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Collins:     Mr.   Drury  was   so  wonderful  about   the  Redwood  National  Park  thing 
when  we   [Conservation  Associates]    came  up  with  our  own  proposal. 
He  said,   "Well,    the  day  is   coming  when  that  will  be  done,    and  you 
were   right."     He   told  Red   [Doris   Leonard]    and  me  that,   not  once 
but  several  times.     And  it  took  a  little  something  for  him  to   do 
that,   I    think,    a  little  special   courage.      [Frank]   Kittredge  is 
the  only  one  of  all   I   can  remember  for  whom  I  had  almost  no  use. 
He  was  not  a  nice  person.      I   think  he  had  some  rather  evil   things 
in  his  mind  that — 

Lage:  Was   this  particularly  having   to  do  with  Kings   Canyon,  or  just   in 

general? 

Collins:      Oh,    in  general.      I   think  he  was   sneaky  and  a  liar.  And  I   think 
he  was  oily  and  unctuous   and  slimy. 

Lage:  I  know  he  was   on   the  Sierra  Club  board  of   directors   for  a  short 

time  before  he  died.   Was  he  more  allied  with   the  conservation 
groups   than  some  of   the  other  Park  Service  people? 

Collins:      I   don't  know.      I   really  don't  know  much  about  him.      I  had  a  few 

experiences,  direct  first-hand  experiences  between  him  and  me  that 
made  me  very   concerned  about  him.    Then  I  had  reports   from  other 
fellows  who   I  trust  implicitly  about   some  of  the  things   that  he 
did.      The  combination  is   enough   for  me.      I  don't  think  he  was  quite 
right . 

Lage:  He  was   regional  director  out  here  in  Region  Four? 

Collins:     Yes,  he  was.      I   think  the  first   time  I  ever  met  Mr.   Drury  I  was 
sitting   in  Mr.   Kittredge's  office.     He  had   come  in  from  Hawaii, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  an  engineer. 
He   came  into   the  National  Park  Service.     He  was  brought   in  by  Mr. 
Albright  or  Mr.   Mather,   one  or   the  other.     And  he  started  out 
immediately  building  an  empire   for  himself.     He  had  poor  olf   Tom 
Vint  behind  the  eight-ball   all  the  time.      He  was  just  a  developer 
and  doer.      He  had  a  lot  of   things   that  he  would  say,    cliche-like, 
but  I  don't   think  he  ever  knew  conservation  from  spaghetti, 
[laughter]      He  was   sneaky.      He'd  sneak  around  up  at  Yosemite  when 
he  was  superintendent  up   there.     He  always  had  a  good  job,  you  know. 
He  would  run  surveillance  on  young   couples. 

Lage:  The  people   that  worked  for  him,   you  mean? 

Collins:     Yes,   and  others.     He  would  involve  himself  personally,    almost  as 
though  he  had  some  sort  of   carnal  satisfaction   from  knowing 
something   about  somebody   that  wasn't  very  nice.    God,    the  guys  were 
mad  at  him! 
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V     NFS   LAND-USE   PLANNING   IN   THE  NEW  DEAL   ERA 
[Interview  5:     March   23,   1978] 

The  Guiding  Principle;   Cultural  Value  of  the  Land 


I 


Lage:  Today  we're  going   to   talk  about   the  general  process  of  land-use 

planning  and  master  planning  in  the  Park  Service,  and  some  of  the 
specific  park  planning  that  you  were  involved  in  during  the 
Washington  years. 

Collins:  First  I  want  to  say  something  that  might  be  helpful  to  you,  in 

thinking  about  planning.   I've  always  found  that,  in  the  minds  of 
a  lot  of  people,  if  you  use  the  word  "planning"  they  have  a  mental 
picture  of  maps  and  plans,  something  graphic  on  paper.   And  of 
course,  a  lot  of  work  in  the  graphic  sense  has  to  be  done,  but 
master  planning  any  broad-scale  planning,  is  vision  and  conception 
all  the  way  in  one's  mind's  eye.   It  takes  a  while  before  you  get 
around  to  a  solid  graphic  presentation.   Of  course,  you  have  to 
have  working  plans  sooner  or  later,  a  whole  galaxy  of  them,  with 
respect  to  any  special  project,  so  those  who  carry  out  the  project 
have  practical  references  and  guidance.  But  when  you're  establishing 
a  boundary  or  changing  one  it  is  the  application  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  subject,  or  place  being  planned,  and 
the  application  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  of  compromise,  in 
arriving  at  an  idea  of  how  much  space  is  needed  and  when.  You  go 
around  and  talk  to  people  in  terms  of  the  reasons  for  having  a 
park  and  the  requirements  in  getting  one  established.   That  is  a 
critical  part  of  planning.   Then  you  must  consider  operations  and 
maintenance  matters  anticipating  them  as  fully  as  possible.   A 
lot  of  the  work  is  academic.   The  concept  and  the  vision,  however, 
remain  constant  as  the  source  of  inspiration  and  purpose.   In  brief 
as  I  see  it  that  is  the  meaning  of  planning. 

Lage:     As  you  undertook  this  planning  process,  what  guidelines  were 
available  to  you  when  you  went  to  Washington  in  '37? 
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Collins:   I  think  that  the  guidelines  were  quite  good  in  that  there  had 
been  a  lot  of  experience,  and  we  were  fairly  imaginative  in 
defining  the  role  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  place  of 
the  national  park  system  in  the  cultural,  social,  and  to  some 
extent,  economic  life  of  the  country.* 

Now  we  were  never,  and  never  proposed  to  be,  the  sort  of  an 
organization  that  would  have  something  to  sell,  that  would  make 
money  by  selling  timber,  or  minerals,  or  land,  or  services  or 
anything.  Ours  was  fully  and  entirely  a  service  to  the  American  public 
at  public  expense.   It  was  the  way  we  were  supposed  to  function  in 
our  opinion.  If  by  certain  minimum  fees  and  charges  for  various 
services  we  could  gain  a  token  income,  it  would  show  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  discipline,  to  Congress  and  to  our  program. 
We  didn't  go  hog-wild  in  attempting  to  obtain  funds  from  Congress 
for  mainline  and  peripheral  activities.  We  had  a  hard  time 
getting  our  money,  and  I  think  all  of  our  directors  wanted  us  to 
have  some  fees  and  charges  of  a  token  nature,  because  it  was  a 
good  disciplinary  factor  if  nothing  else. 

With  that  little  bit  of  business-type  approach,  let  me  say 
that -we  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  National  Park  Service,  in 
the  planning  end  of  it,  a  group  of  people  who  saw  land  as  a  very 
fundamental  part  of  cultural  America.  All  of  those  places  that 
were  particularly  significant  in  some  cultural  way,  we  felt  should 
be  known  to  us.  We  believed  that  many  of  them,  usually  the  best  of 
their  kind,  ought  to  become  parts  of  the  national  park  system. 

We  studied  our  country.  We  studied  North  America,  you  might 
say.  We  had  a  fairly  good  feeling,  I  think,  for  the  whole 
geography,  not  only  the  physiography — and  I  mean  by  that  the  river 
basins,  the  mountain  ranges,  the  plains;  why  they  are  as  they  are; 
how  they  articulate  with  each  other;  and  where  there  were 
international  implications  in  a  landscape  or  series  of  adjoining 
and  overlapping  landscapes,  to  what  extent  would  you  find  important 
causes  and  influences  off  across  some  international  border,  in 
Canada  or  in  Mexico.  We  thought  about  the  whole  natural  physical 
plant  that  is  the  United  States.   Our  job  was  to  make  the  national 
park  system  representative  of  the  country  in  its  finest  cultural 
sense. 

Lage:     Was  this  broad  approach  something  that  came  from  the  Mather 

tradition  or  did  it  come  from  specific  individuals  in  the  land 
division? 

Collins:   I  think  it  was  a  natural,  logical  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the 

service  as  it  went  along  from  year  to  year,  aided  and  abetted  and 
led  by  people  like  Mr.  [Frederick  Law]  Olmsted  and  A.D.  Taylor  and 
many  of  the  other  people  who  were  either  in  and  of  the  service  or 


*See  Appendix  A. 
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Collins:   who  were  very  closely  associated.   And  then  in  the  schools  and 
colleges,  you  had  architects — landscape  architectural  schools 
weren't  so  numerous  at  the  beginning,  but  we  had  them — at  Harvard, 
at  Ames  in  Iowa  [Iowa  State  University]  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  at  some  other  places.   So  there  were  landscape 
architects  being  produced,  high  quality  people,  who  were  visionary, 
artistic  and  dedicated.   Those  people  went  into  industry,  or  they 
went  into  the  National  Park  Service  and  into  the  Forest  Service, 
and  gradually,  there  was  an  upbuilding  of  viewpoint  in  common  in 
terms  of  what  the  land  is  and  its  tremendous  cultural  value. 

We  approached  the  master  plan  ideal,  and  I  want  to  repeat 
a  little  here  for  emphasis,  for  any  given  area  on  the  basis  of  a 
very  broad  concept  of  what  that  area  was  in  relation  to  the  whole 
general  meaning  of  the  nation,  how  many  places  of  this  particular 
kind,  for  example,  were  there  in  the  country?  Did  we  have  the 
best?  Was  it  wise  to  have  more  than  one,  as  in  the  case  of 
national  seashores?  We  have  a  number  of  those  today.   And  of 
course,  there  are  parks  that  are  dominantly  geologic  in  nature. 
But  they're  usually  not  similar,  the  geologic  parks.   They're 
from  different  eras,  and  they  exemplify  a  specific  dominant 
scientific  concern. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  for  example,  while  the  rocks 
are  fascinating,  of  course,  all  of  those  layers  that  have  been 
uncovered,  the  main  thing  about  the  canyon  is  the  cutting  of  a 
great  gorge  through  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  water, 
wind,  and  sand.   In  the  case  of  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska,  the  thing 
is  a  tremendous  upthrust,  and  a  part  of  the  Alaska  range  but  a 
monadnock  in  the  sense  that  it's  isolated,  almost,  by  itself,  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America,  and  geologically  different  from 
the  canyon  in  that  it's  an  upthrust  whereas  the  canyon  is  cut  in. 

Now,  you  have  all  sorts  of  geological  specimens  or  exempli 
fications  throughout  the  country  in  national  monuments  and  national 
parks . 

Lage:     So  this  was  a  goal,  to  get  a  representative  sample  of  the  North 
American  continent  within  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:   That's  right.   And  I  have  laid  out  for  you  at  home,  over  in  Ross, 
a  number  of  reports  and  pamphlets  and  so  on,  just  to  kind  of 
review  with  you  some  of  the  things  that  we  did.  For  example,  in 
1937  or  '36,  we  set  forth  the  goals  of  the  National  Park  Service 
for  the  national  park  system.  We  said:  "Our  goal  is  to  incorporate 
into  the  national  park  system  all  of  those  areas  that  contain  the 
highest  and  best  representations  of  one  thing  or  another  in  the 
earth  and  life  science  examples  of  our  country." 
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Lage:  Was   this  worked  out  within  the  land  division  as   a  joint  project, 

or  were   there  particular  people  in — ? 

Collins:      I    think  it  was  service-wide.      It  embraced  history  and  archeology 
and  natural  history  in   the  wildlife  sense.      Our  land-use  planning 
requirement  was   to   see   to   it ,  with  respect  to   the  country  as  a 
whole,   and  any  specific  area  that  would  be  proposed  for  incorporation 
in  the  national  park  system,    that  we  brought  into  the  planning 
process   everyone  in   the  service  who  had,   in  our  opinion,   some   input 
to  make — historians,    the  administration  people  from  the  standpoint 
of  developing  budgets,   what's   it  going  to   cost   to   run   this  place, 
and  all  of   that.      This   is  all  part  of  planning. 

The  idealistic  thinking  was  perhaps  more  in   terms  of  what   iis 
this   country  of  ours?     What  are   the  prime  features   of  vast  concern, 
culturally?     How  much   do  we  know  about   them?     Shouldn't  we  be 
examining   the  country  to   see  what  we're  overlooking?     And  can  we 
produce  a  master  plan,   or  at  least  a  master  program,    that  will  cite 
as  many  of   these  places   as  possible? 

We   found  that  politically,    it  wasn't  always   safe   to  make  long 
lists  of  possible  places   that  you  might  have  in   the  national  park 
system,   because   that  exposed  your  hand.     Your  enemies  would  start 
working  against  you,   saying,   "Look,    they're  going  to  take   this 
away."     Maybe  we  wouldn't  have  any   idea  of  doing  that,  but  we 
wanted   to  have  a  thorough   inventory. 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  a  Coordinated  Planning  Approach 


Collins:     Now  as   time  went  on,    the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  evolved 

out  of   the  Roosevelt  administration's   first   effort  in   that  direction, 
which  was  subsistence  homesteads.      Later  we  got  the  National 
Resources  Board  and  then,  by   five  or  six  years   later,    the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.      That  was  one  of   the  greatest  planning 
institutions  we  ever  had  in   the  United  States.      It  passed  out  of 
existence  far  too  soon.      I  wish  it   could  have  been  held  intact. 
That  was   a  river  basin  approach,   which   is  just  as   fundamentally 
sound  as   anything   could  be.     What  is   this   river  basin  and  its   sub- 
basins,   and  what  are  we  going   to  do  in  terms  of   conservation  of 
water,   of  ground  cover?     We   thought   in  terms  of  greenbelts,   or  what 
increasing  populations  would  do  to   the  country,   and  what  the  dangers 
would  be,   of   setting  up  warning  signs. 

If 
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Collins:   The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  was  headed  by  Mr.  Delano, 

the  President's  uncle,  and  the  board  was  composed  of  members  from 
a  variety  of  agencies,  departments  and  agencies. 

Lage:     Who  was  the  member  from  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:   I  was  a  junior  member  of  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the 

National  Resources  Planning  Board.   In  that  capacity,  I  sat  with 
Mr.  Wesley  Nelson,  who  was  assistant  commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.   Our  interests  in  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  river  basin  studies,  had  very  strong  basic  ties  with  the  water 
courses.  So  much  of  what  we  were  interested  in  occurred  because  of 
the  utilization  of  streams  by  human  beings  and  the  formation  of  the 
landscape  through  the  action  of  water  on  the  land.  The  Water 
Resources  Committee  was  headed  up  pretty  largely  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  federal  level.   But 
we  had  people  in  every  major  river  basin  of  the  United  States  who 
were  spotted  out  there  across  the  country  to  make  investigations  of 
any  specific  subjects — agricultural;  cultural  in  the  National  Park 
Service  sense;  historical;  educational;  and  in  reclamation  terms, 
flood  control,  and  so  on.  The  Park  Service  interest  was  given  every 
opportunity  to  speak  for  itself. 

It  was  an  approach,  a  planning  approach  by  active  river  basin 
representation — instead  of  sitting  back  in  Washington  and  waiting 
for  something  to  happen,  another  flood,  or  fire,  or  something. 
Not  that  we  assumed  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  panacea  for  everything, 
and  we'd  never  have  any  more  floods  if  we  did  planning  and  then 
acted  accordingly.   But  it  was  an  approach  that  gave  people  in  the 
communities  and  out  in  the  countryside,  across  the  country,  a  more 
enlightened  and  responsible  attitude  in  the  way  government  should 
work  in  relation  to  conserving  the  whole  country,  the  whole  land.   It 
is  simply  irreconcilable  to  me  that  anything  so  simple,  elemental, 
and  satisfactory  as  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  could 
have  passed  out  of  existence. 

At  any  rate  the  NRPB  brought  out,  every  now  and  then,  our  Park 
Service  interrelationships  with  all  other  concerns ,  even  though  our 
own  was  primarily  national  park  system  land  and  land  use.   That  had 
necessarily  to  be  one  thing  in  relation  to  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  were  of  concern,  so  that  we  were  in  what  we  hoped  always 
would  be  a  compatible  association  with  other  ideas.   This  led  then 
to  the  formation  of  river  basin  study  groups.   The  field  committees 
on  which  I  served  were  the  Alaska  Field  Committee,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Field  Committee,  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Field  Committee. 

Lage:     Now  was  this  all  in  the  late  thirties  or  early  forties? 
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Collins:      I  served  on   those  field  committees   later.   But  at   the  time  that 

those  things  were  being  formed,    and  were  getting  in  action,   I  was 
still  in  the  director's  office  and  serving  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

Lage:  In  this  water  resources    committee,  were  you  there  as   a 

representative  of   the  Park  Service   to  protect  the  Park  Service 
concerns,  more  or  less? 

Collins:      To  speak  up  whenever  there  was   some  question  about  flood  control 
or  reclamation  or  anything   else  proposed   that  would  have  a  very 
serious   effect  on   the  natural  scene,   and  particularly  on  what  we 
might   think  of  as  highly  scenic  or  otherwise  highly  valuable 
cultural  land. 

Lage:  Can  you   think  of  any  specific  examples   that  would  show  us  what  the 

sensitivity  of   these  other  agencies — the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — was   to   the  Park  Service  idea? 

Collins:      The  Corps  of  Engineers  was   a  proving  ground  for  young  West  Point 
engineering  graduates.      They  had  to  have  something  to  do.      The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  waning,   and  that  had  been  the 
greatest  peacetime  undertaking   the  Army  had  had  for  a  long   time. 
The  flood  control  projects,    the  dams   and  water  control  devices 
on  the  Mississippi  River,   for  example,   had  been  a  prime  source  of 
work  for   the  Corps   of  Engineers   since  Civil  War  times.      They  had 
the   locks   and  the  dams  on  the  Mississippi,   and  still  do.      They 
went  so   far  back  that   there  were  omnibus  bills   authorizing  projects 
that  were  so  damned  old   that  they'd  forgotten   themselves  what  was 
in   'em.      You'd  get  something  authorized  so  many,   many,   many  years 
before   that  it  might  be  re-authorized  in   the  modern  Congress   and 
no  one  would  know  it . 

In   the  Colorado  River  basin  there  was  a  proposal  for  a  dam  here 
and  a  dam  there,   a  number  of  them.      In  some  situations,  we  in   the 
National  Park  Service   felt  that  it  would  be  wrong.      For  instance, 
you   could  have  a  dam  at  Boulder,   at  Black  Canyon,  where  Hoover  Dam 
is  now.      But  just  above  the  upper  limits  of  Lake  Mead,    there's 
another  dam  site,    and  a  good  one  at  Bridge  Canyon.      It  was  very 
seriously  proposed.      This  would  back  water  way  up  into   the  canyon, 
all   the  way   through   the  national  monument.     We  were   against   that. 
Another  one  was  Marble  Canyon.     We  aspired  to  preserve  the  entire 
Grand  Canyon,   including   the  environs  up   above.     We  realized  that 
probably   the  dam  would  be  built  up   there,   above  Marble  Canyon,   at 
Glen  Canyon.     We  were  all  over  that  country. 

We  went   to   the  bureau,    through  the  Water  Resources   Committee, 
and  we  said,   "Let's  wait  now  until  we  can   do  a  study  of  the  entire 
Colorado  River  basin,    and  do    this  jointly.      We'll  key  in  with  you 
folks   every  step  of   the  way."     They  sent  me  out   to  Denver,   and  I 
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Collins:      raised  money   from  the  bureau.      The  bureau's   planning   funds  were 
far  larger   than  ours.      Ben  Thompson  and  Connie  Wirth   and  Mr. 
Demarary   and  others  were  very  glad  to  have  me  go  out   there  and 
talk  to  Mr.   Harper  and  others   at  the  bureau's  nerve  center   from 
the  standpoint  of   their  planning  and  design  and  construction. 

So  we  raised  money  from  them.  They  gave  us  money  with  which 
to  pursue  our  studies.  We  hired  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  we  came  up  with 
reasons  against  building  a  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon,  for  example. 

Lage:  I  want   to   talk  about  that  in  detail,   but  let's  go  back   to   the 

genesis  of   this  Colorado  River  Basin  Survey  again.      It  grew  out 
of  the  water  committee,   Water  Resources   Committee  of   the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board? 

Collins:     Well,    that  is  where  we  found  out  more  than  we  knew  before  about   the 
bureau's   long-range  plans,   and  that's  where  we   found  out,    also, 
about   the  Corps   of  Engineers'    ambitions   and  hopes. 

Lage:  So   through   this   coordinated  effort,  you  saw  what   it  was   they  had 

in  mind?     Was   it  your  idea  to  hold   them  back  a  bit   through   the 
planning,    through  a  general  survey? 

Collins:      Now  I   don't  want   to  take   any   credit   for  anything,   because  anything 
I  ever  did  was   the  result  of   thinking  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of 
people.      It  is   today,   no  matter  just  what  you  and  I  are  doing  now, 
I   couldn't  do   for  you  what  I'm  doing,    if  it  weren't   for  the  input 
of  all  sorts  of  people.     We  know  that.     Of  course  we  wanted  to   gain 
all  of   the  time  we  could  in  order   to   cope  with   those  massive  water 
control  ambitions.      I  was   there  to  speak  for  the  National  Park 
Service  interests   primarily.     We  would  have  meetings   I    think  about 
every  six  weeks,    and  they'd  come  in  from  all  over   the  United  States 
to  Washington  for  those  meetings   of   the  Water  Resources   Committee. 
If  in  the   course  of  a  meeting  I  had  a  chance  to  put   in  a  word  for 
parks   and  recreation,     either  specifically  or  in  principle,    I  was 
supposed  to  do  so.      I   think  that  we  made  a  case  for  our  kind  of 
conservation  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on   the  bureau's  willingness 
to  help  us   do   the  Colorado  Basin  study.     And  I  believe  that  we 
advanced  our  particular  planning. 

At   these  meetings  we  spoke  for   the  department:      Fish   and 
Wildlife,    the  National  Park  Service,    the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  Indians   and  any  of   the  others.      I  believe   that   through   the 
Water  Resources   Committee  of   the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
and  my  attendance,  we  had  input   that  we  wouldn't  have  had  otherwise, 
in  the  overall  planning   sense.      It   led   to  at   least   two  river-basin- 
wide  surveys — the  Colorado  River  Basin  Survey   and   the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Survey — that   I   don't   think  we  could  have  gotten  ourselves 
into  so   deeply  otherwise,   because  earlier  it  would  have  been  considered 
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Collins:   too  far  afield  for  one  bureau  such  as  the  National  Park  Service 
to  aspire  to  make  a  whole  river  basin  survey  of  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Colorado  or  the  Rio  Grande  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them, 
just  on  our  own.   I  think  all  this  led  to  a  broader  planning 
outlook  than  we  had  before.  But  I  was  only  one  small  part  of  it. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  enormous  and  marvelous  interrelation 
ship  among  planners,  it  wouldn't  have  happened.  But  it  did,  and 
it  all  redounded  to  our  vast  benefit,  it  seemed  to  me.  We  had  the 
example  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Lage:     Had  that  already  been  studied? 

Collins:   That  was  a  Corps  of  Engineers  proposition,  and  that  was  before  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  had  gone  as  far.   The  corps 
dominated  the  Columbia.   It  was  theirs  ever  since  Lewis  and  Clark. 
They  have  done  a  good  job  with  the  Columbia  as  they  have  with  the 
Mississippi  if  you  can  accept  doing  anything  to  a  river  that 
changes  its  whole  character.   The  bureau  came  in  eventually  at 
Grand  Coulee,  and  then  to  some  extent  elsewhere  on  the  Columbia. 
Where  there  was  power  involved,  the  bureau  had  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Wherever  the  bureau  had  a  large  project  involving  substantial  land 
use,  the  National  Park  Service  usually  was  called  in  for  planning 
and  management  of  the  reservoir  area.  We  did  some  of  that,  also, 
for  the  corps  at  the  Texoma  Reservoir  over  on  the  Red  River  between 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  which  is  a  Corps  of  Engineers'  project.  The 
Park  Service  was  called  in  there  because  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  wanted 
us  to  be  in  that  recreation  program.   I  don't  think  that  we 
particularly  wanted  to  be  there. 

Now,  I  don't  know  whatever  has  happened  to  that.  Whether 
the  Park  Service  is  still  on  the  job  at  Texoma  or  not,  I  couldn't 
tell  you.   Sam  Rayburn  and  some  of  the  other  members  of  Congress, 
very  powerful  people,  liked  the  Park  Service.  We  had  done  the 
Arbuckle  Mountain  studies,  and  had  done  some  fine  work  in  state 
relations,  architecturally  and  in  development  through  the  CCC 
program  there,  and  other  programs,  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
for  example,  which  those  officials  knew  about.   Sam  Rayburn  and 
others  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  liked  all  of  that.   They  wanted  us 
to  be  helpful. 

Lage:     Why  do  you  suppose  the  bureau  was  willing  to  let  you  get  involved 
in  this  Colorado  River  basin  study?   I  would  think  that  they  would 
like  to  keep  you  out  of  it. 

Collins:   Because  they  were  of  the  same  department.  We  had  done  a  good  job 

for  them,  still  are,  at  Lake  Mead.  Mr.  Ickes  was  one  of  the  great 
Secretaries  we  ever  had,  from  the  standpoint  of  making  people  open 
up  and  tell  each  other  what  they  were  doing,  and  to  see  what 
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Collins:   opportunities  might  evolve  or  accrue  to  other  agencies  besides  the 
bureau,  for  example,  or  the  Park  Service,  or  the  Indian  service, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  them.   He  wanted  us  to  knock  our  heads 
together  and  see  the  whole  situation  and  try  to  work  together.   I 
think  Mr.  Ickes  was  phenomenally  useful  as  Secretary  because  of  the 
way  he  saw  the  breadth  and  scope  of  his  department's  obligations 
to  the  land  as  a  whole.  Not  excepting  urban  interests.  Now,  Ann, 
you  must  also  know  that  John  C.  Page  was  the  commissioner  of 
Reclamation.  He  was  the  construction  engineer  at  Lake  Mead  when  I 
was  there.  He  helped  me  a  lot  and  I  know  that  he  appreciated  the 
service's  role  in  cooperating  with  Reclamation.   So,  in  Washington 
we  often  spoke  with  him. 

So  that's  where  we  got  into  all  kinds  of  planning,  it  seem 
to  me.   The  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  Study  Act  of  1936, 
you  see,  put  us  in  a  position  authoritatively  to  reach  out  to  the 
states  and  political  subdivisions.   That  gave  us  basic  authority, 
and  we  did  a  lot  of  that  work. 

Lage:     Since  we're  talking  about  it,  why  don't  we  get  back  into  the 

Colorado  River  Basin  Survey  a  little  bit.   I  interrupted  you — 
you  started  to  say  that  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  was  a 
consultant. 


Collins:   Mr.  Olmsted,  of  course,  was  one  of  those  who  contributed  wording 
to  the  original  Organic  Act  for  the  National  Park  Service,  back 
in  1916.  He  was  always  a  mentor  for  the  National  Park  Service,  a 
great  friend  and  advisor.  A  no-nonsense  person,  brilliant 
landscape  architect.  We  all  loved  him  because  of  his  personality, 
and  the  fact  that  he  always  and  eternally  had  so  much  good  common 
sense  to  impart  to  us. 

Lage:     Did  he  look  at  things  from  a  resources  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  an  aesthetic? 

Collins:   Yes.  He  had  the  greatest  breadth  of  mind  of  almost  any  planner 
I've  ever  known.  Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  small  for  him  to 
focus  on.   He  just  absorbed  information  about  land  and  land  use 
and  people  and  their  needs  and  so  on.   Underneath  it  was,  I  guess, 
his  orientation  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  He  saw  land  as 
beautiful,  flowing,  overlapping  and  interlocking.   This  picture  was 
a  performing  art,  and  he  saw  the  hazards  of  overuse.   He  saw  where 
you  might  have  to  sacrifice  something  that  would  hurt  in  order  to 
avoid  damaging  something  else  that  was  equally  or  even  more 
important.  . 

He  had  a  philosophy  that  was  very  practical,   very  commonsense, 
but  so  valid  that  I  considered  him  to  be  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  inspiration  and  of  commonsense  judgments  we  ever  had,  during 
my  career. 
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Lage:  Did  he  affect  some  of  your  own  philosophy  as   it  developed,  would 

you  say? 

Collins:      Yes,    I  would  think  so.     He  did.      In  art  school,   of   course,    I  got 
a  lot  of   that — landscape  painting,   and   thinking  about  landscape 
design,    utilization  of   land  for  practical  purposes,    and  how  you 
would  do  it  with  the  least  damage  to  the  land.   This  was  Mr.   Olmsted's 
goal.      He  was  so  inspring  because  lots  of   times  he  wasn't  feeling 
well  but  would  go  on  and     on  anyway.     He  was   elderly  then. 

Lage:  How  old  would  you  say  he  was   at   this   time? 

Collins:      Oh,  way  up   in  his   sixties,   and  he  worked  with  us  into  his   late 
seventies,    I'd  say.      He  was   in  his  eighties  when  he  died.      I 
worked  with  him  on  proposals,   on  investigations  he  made  in  1945-46 
for  the  state  of  California  in   the  north   coast   redwood  country, 
on  what   the  hell   to  do  about   traffic,  where  to  put  the  burgeoning 
traffic     in  relation   to  preservation  of   those  fine  groves  of  old- 
growth   redwoods . 

One   time  when  World  War  II  was   looming  on   the  horizon.     Around 
Washington,   we  assumed  a  year  before  it  started,   almost,    that  we'd 
be  in  it.      The  outfit   that  does   all   the  buying  for  the  Army,    the 
Quartermasters,    commissioned  Mr.    Olmsted  to  help    them  decide  on 
national   cemeteries.      The  military  was   already  estimating 
casualties   and  trying   to  decide  where   to  put  cemeteries. 

Lage:  That  was   looking  ahead,   wasn't  it? 

Collins:     Yes,    it   certainly  was.     And  he  was   in  Washington  one  time,   and  I 
had  several   talks  with  him  about  how  he  was  going  at  it.      It  just 
gives  you  a  key   to   the  man's  stature,    that  he  was   so  well  known 
and  highly  regarded  that   the  Army  would  go   to  him  for  advice  on 
things   like  that.   When  you   thought   about  national  planning,   in  land 
and  land  use,   you  thought  about  Olmsted  and  a  very  few  others  of 
that  stature. 

Lage:  Did  Olmsted  have  any  relationship  with   Ickes,   or  any  influence  on 

him,  would  you  say? 

Collins:      Oh,   he  would  have  had  profound  influence.     Mr.    Ickes  was  very 

proud  to  have  Mr.   Olmsted  associated  with   the  National  Park  Service 
in  the  department.      I   can't   remember  any   specific  instance,   but  I 
know  that  Mr.    Ickes   did  see  him,   and  Mr.   Olmsted  saw  the  President 
too,    for  that  matter.     Of   course,   he  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Delano,  who  was  a  father-confessor  to  both   the  President  and  the 
secretary.     He  was   a  wonderful  old  boy,    and  he  came  to  a  very 
special  party   that  Harlean  James  had  for  my  wife  and  me  a  little 
while  after  we  were  married.     All   those  old  boys  were   there.      It 
was   a   tremendous   experience   for  us. 
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The  Colorado  River  Basin  Survey 


Collins:      We  were  successful  in  Denver  in  raising  money   from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for   the  Colorado  River  basin  study.      I  had  seen  Saco 
DeBoer  and  some  of    those  people   that   I  had  worked  with,   men  I 
had  worked  with  before  in  connection  with  Boulder  City.      The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was   glad  to  have  the  Park  Service  get  into 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  as   a  whole  and  help  point  out   the   things 
that  we  would  want  in  the  basin  in  relation  to  what   they  wanted. 
Mr.   Harper  did  give  us   some  money.      I   remember  John  Page,  who  was 
commissioner  of  reclamation  then.     When   I  went  up   to  report  in   to 
him,    in  Washington,   after  I  had  reported  to  Ben  and  Connie  and 
Mr.   Demarary,   John  Page  smiled  and  he  said   to  me,   "Well,   if  you 
can  get   that   old  Scotsman  Mr.   Harper  to  give  you  money,    that's 
good  enough   for  me.      I'll  endorse  it."      [laughter]      And  he  gave  us 
sixty,    seventy   thousand  dollars   of  bureau  money   to  use. 

Of   course,   we  went   right   to  Mr.    Olmsted,    and  he  was   so 
intrigued  with  the  river  basin  approach  and  the  opportunity   to 
take   the  whole  river  basin  and  do   a  complete  report  on  it   from 
the  standpoint  of   the  National  Park  Service,   and  the  cultural  land- 
use  possibilities,    that  he  just   couldn't  resist  it. 

There  were   times    there  when  he  was    in   the   field,    a  sick  old 
man,  we  worried  a  lot.      But  he  just  kept  going   indomitably. 

Lage:  So  he  would  personally  visit   these  sites? 

Collins:      Oh,   he  did! 

Lage:  Now  what  was  your  role  in  that?      I  have  the  study   that's  been 

published,    and  your  name  is   nowhere  on  it.   Were  you  behind   the 
scenes   in  Washington,   or  were  you  out  in  the  field? 

Collins:     Yes,   in  Washington  and  in  Chicago.      I  was   the  planning  director 
of   that,    and  perhaps   as  much  as   any  person  conceived  of  it, 
originally.      I  did   the  original   contacts  with   the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  with  others,   including  Mr.    Olmsted,    and  picked  up 
men   to   do  the  field  work.      George  Alcott  and  Neal  A.    Butterfield 
were   the  principle  ones. 

Lage:  Did  you  get  out  in  the  field  at  all  on  that? 

Collins:      Oh,   yes.      Yes,    I  was   out   a  number  of   times,   briefly.      I  knew   that 
country  pretty  well.      There  was  no   reason  why  my  name  would  be 
in   the  report.      I  don't  know  whether  Ben's   or  Connie's   are.      But 
you  see,    it   couldn't  have  been  done  without  Demarary,  Wirth, 
Thompson,    Collins  being   in   the  picture.      And  after  we  got   to     Chicago, 
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Collins:      the  planning  direction,    the  guy  in  the  hole,   in  the  slot,   in   the 
director's   office,   had  to  make  sure  that   those  fellows   received 
everything   they  needed  in  support.      If   they  had  questions   they1 d 
fire  into  us  by   telephone  or  letter,    and  we  had  to  go   and  get 
some  answers   for  them. 

That's  where  I  was.      I  had  a  lot  of  other  things   to  do   too, 
but  I  was   the  planning  director  for  that.    That's   the  way  Ben  put 
it.      The  main  thing  was   to  keep   the  money   coming,    and   to  keep 
those  guys   inspired.      It  was  my  policy,  Ben's   and  Connie's   that 
if   those  fellows  in  the  field  wanted   to  do  something,  we  never 
said  no.   We  said,   "Well,  how  much  more  is   it   going  to  cost? 
What  do  we  need?"     "We  need  a  car,  we  need  a  truck,  we  need  money 
for  aircraft,  we  need   this,  we  need  that."     Give  us   some   idea 
roughly,  based  on  what  you  spent  in  the  past   for  something  somewhat 
like  this,    and  I'll  go   to   the  bureau  and  see  what  we  can  get." 

This  was  a  very  important  part  of  planning,   in  my  opinion. 

Lage:  Getting  the  money,  yes.     Now  tell  me,  were   the  conclusions   that 

were  reached  by  the  survey,    as   to  where  dams  should  or  shouldn't 
be,  were   they  all  a  result  of  a  man  in  the  field's  opinion,   or  did 
they   take   into  account  some  of   the  political   realities  of  the  time? 

Collins:      The  political  realities  were  always   of  paramount  importance.    For 
example,   Senator  Alva  Adams  was   a  power  in  the  U.S.    Senate  from 
Colorado.      All  right.      They  wanted   to  perform  an  act  of  extreme 
piracy  by   taking  water  from  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  and  drilling  a  tunnel  in  under   the  park,   and  dumping 
the  water  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If 

Collins:     Now  I  mention  the  Alva  Adams    tunnel  as   an  example  of  how  things 
happen,   answering  a  question  about   the  extent  to  which  politics 
enters.      Openly  and  properly,   appropriately,  we  of   the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  department  fought  the  tunnel,    fought   the  idea 
of  bringing  that  water  through   the  park.     We  didn't   think  that  it 
was  morally  right   to  build  a  tunnel  under  a  national  park. 

I  don't  know  how  naive  we  may  have  been,   along  with  our  high 
moralizing  and  so  on.     Mr.    Ickes   agreed  with  the  National  Park 
Service.      He  didn't  want   the  damn   tunnel   under   there.      Alva  Adams 
was   a  tough  man   too.     He  was   a  good  man,   a  fine  man,   and  he  never 
did  us   any   damage  unless  he  felt  he  had  to.     But  he  needed  that 
tunnel,    and  he  got  it,    and  that's  why  it's  named  for  him.      That 
takes  water  from  Shadow  Mountain  Lake,  which   is   right  on  the  edge 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Park,   on   the  west  side,   and  on  a  watershed  that 
goes   eventually  into — I   think  it  goes   down  into  Salida  and  then 
on  the  Arkansas   River  out   to   the  east.      They  built    the   tunnel,    and 
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Collins:  the  water  dumped  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies,  over  east 
of  Estes  Park.  It's  used  in  the  sugar  beet  irrigation  business, 
in  the  reclamation  of  land  generally. 

With  Mr.    Ickes  being  solidly  against   the  project   I  imagine 
that  it  was  wise   for   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  didn't  have 
to   front  for  either  side,    to  keep   a  very   low  profile  in   this  one, 
until  the  decision  was  made.      How  much   the  bureau  may  have 
participated  behind   the  scenes   or  what   the   trades  might  have  been, 
the  trade-offs  one  way  or  another  between  Ickes   and  the  White 
House  and   the  Senate  and  so  on,    I   don't  know.      Once  it  was  built, 
and  we  lived  with   it   for  a  while,  we  had   to   accept  it.      It  didn't 
prove  that   this  was  perfectly  all  right   to  do  anywhere  else,   but 
we  accepted  it  because  we  had   to.      Of   course,    I   don't  suppose   that 
Rocky  Mountain  is    the  greatest  national  park  in   the  system  either. 
It   could  have  happened  some  other  places  where  it  would  have  hurt 
me  personally  a  lot  more. 

Anyway,    there  was   a  case  where  politics    ruled,   and  we 
accommodated  our  whole  planning  outlook   to   the  decision  that 
was  made  as   a  matter  of    the  law  of   the   land. 

Lage:  Now  how  about  in  the   case  of   the  survey,   where  decisions  hadn't 

been  made  yet,    and  you  were  drawing  up  your  recommendation? 

Collins:      We  would   recommend  against   it. 

Lage:  You  recommended  according   to  what  you  felt  was   the  best   solution? 

Collins:      Sure.      We   recommended  against  Bridge  Canyon.     We  examined  into   it 
very,   very   carefully.      You  would  have   thought   at   times   that  we 
were   for  it,   because  we  said,    "If  you  do  have   to  do   it,    put   the 
construction  camp  here,    or   there,   or  somewhere   else.      Maybe   this 
is   the  way  you   could  handle  a  road   location  and  some  of   the  other 
things   that  will  be  necessary  if  the  decision  does  go  against  us." 
But  we  always  made  it   clear   that  over  and  above  every  other 
consideration  was   the  prime  one  with  us,    that   the  damn   thing 
shouldn't  be  built   in  the  first  place. 

Lage:  Now  on   the  Dinosaur  Dam,   you  were  also  very  strong   in  opposition. 

Collins:      We  were,    and  I   think  we  saved  an  awful   lot  of   that.   Ben  handled 

much  more  of   that   than  I   did.      There  again  is   a   case  where  almost 
everybody  who  was   involved   claims   responsibility   for  saving 
Dinosaur. 


Lage: 


That's  right.   [laughs] 
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Collins:  That's  true.   I  was  at  some  hearings  on  that  thing  and  wrote  lots 
of  correspondence  about  it  and  spent  time  on  the  Hill  and  all 
that.   I  was  the  key  man  on  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Survey  in  the 
director's  office,  but  Ben  was  on  the  Dinosaur  thing  more 
specifically. 

Lage:  But  the  River  Basin  Survey  considered  Dinosaur  and  said  that  dams 
should  not  be  built  there. 

Collins:  Yes.   I  think  you  would  find  that  our  whole  approach  there  was 
very  well  considered  in  the  Water  Resources  Committee,  and  that 
Mr.  Ickes  was  impressed  by  the  thinking  in  the  Water  Resources 
Committee,  and  that  so  was  Mr.  Delano  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Later,  in  the  early  fifties,  General  U.S.  Grant  III,  who  was 
the  moving  force  in  the  U.S.  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  one 
of  our  strongest  influential  groups  of  the  day,  made  one  of  the 
finest  arguments  against  building  the  water  controls  they  were 
going  to  have  up  there  in  the  Dinosaur  country.  General  Grant, 
who  was  a  fine  engineer  in  his  own  right,  came  out  solidly 
against  it.  You  will  know  that  he  was  at  one  time  head  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  He  made,  through  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  some  of  the  finest  statements,  gave  some  of 
the  best  evidence  we  had.   There  again  is  a  case  where  politics 
entered  into  it  tooth  and  nail,  but  we  kind  of  won  that  one. 
They  put  the  dam  up  above  there,  out  of  the  national  monument. 
Again,  I  guess  every  conservation  outfit  feels  that-  it  saved 
Dinosaur,  and  that's  good.   I  expect  that  General  Grant's  position 
was  as  important  in  supporting  the  Park  Service  as  that  of  any 
other  person. 

Lage:  To  go  back  again  to  the  earlier  period,  I  noticed  in  the  Colorado 
River  Survey  that  the  possibility  of  a  dam  at  Glen  Canyon  is  more 
or  less  accepted. 

Collins:  Yes. 

Lage:  Can  you   recall  anything  about  the  reasons   that  the  Park  Service 

would  feel   that  it  was  permissible  there?     Did  politics   enter 
into   that,    the  feeling  that   there  had  to  be  a  dam     somewhere? 

Collins:     Yes.     But  I   don't   think  "permissible"   is   the  right  word  in   this 

context.      I   think  that  fundamentally  with  us,   it  wasn't  policy  or 

politics.      It  was  a  realization   that  there  had  to  be  at   least 

one  more  major  dam  up   there,   in  order  to  protect  for  a  much 

longer   time   the  life  of  Lake  Mead.   We  didn't  want  a  dam  in  the  park, 

or  in  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument.      We  couldn't  say  no   to 

everything.    So  while   this   is  an  absolutely  magnificent  region, 

and  we  hated   to  see   the   thing  go  in   there,  nevertheless  we  would  have 
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Collins:      disliked  it  more  anywhere  else,    and  we   thought   it  would  do  much 

less   damage   to   cultural  America   to  have   it   at  Glen  Canyon   than  at 
Bridge  Canyon.      And  if    they   did  one  at  Bridge  Canyon,    they'd 
certainly   do  Glen  Canyon   too.      I    think  in  our  survey,  we  really 
had  a  profound  effect  on   the  judgment   that  was   exercised  in 
coming   to   a  decision.      I  would  say   that  we   thought   this   all  out 
pretty  well   in  advance. 

It  used   to   interest  me  some  years   later,  when  I  was  on   the 
Pacific  Southwest  Field  Committee,    to  go   to  meetings    (over  at 
Salt  Lake  or  down  at  Page  or  somewhere)    and  listen   to   the 
construction  engineers   and  others  give  running  accounts   of  how 
they  were  getting  along  and  hear  questions   raised  as    to  why   this 
site  was  selected,   was   it  better  than  some  other  site,   and  to  have 
some  guy   look  at  me  and  smile  and  say,    "Well,   you'd  have   to  ask 
the  Park  Service  about   that."      [laughter]      You  know,    you'd  come 
in  for  a  lot  of  kidding,  which  is    fine.      I   enjoyed   that  because  I 
realized  that  it  was   evidence  of  a  recognition  of  and  respect  for 
the  National  Park  Service  role.    So  I  was  always   rather  gratified 
when  I'd  have  some  experience  of   that  sort.      I   think   that  the 
decision   to   undertake   the   reservoir  management  role  at  Boulder  Dam 
in  1935  was   a  key   factor  in  the  recognition  of    the  National  Park 
Service  by  other  federal   agencies,    states   and  others,  broadening 
and  enhancing  our  role  in  the  West. 

Lage:     In  that  survey,  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  was  there  any  input 
from  political  figures  in  the  area,  or  was  this  basically  done 
as  landscape  architecture  planning? 

Collins:     We  kept  the  principle  political  leaders   aware,    either  in   the  field, 
when  you'd  happen   to   run  into   them,    or   through   the  director's 
office.      I   don't  know  what  went  on  on  higher  levels.     We  really 
don't  have   to   do  so  much  of    that  during   the  field  work  period. 
When  you'd  get  segments    (of  what  you  would  anticipate  would  be  a 
final  report)   pretty  well  along,    then  maybe  you'd  want   to  go  and 
talk  them  over  with  somebody,    a  member  of   the  House  of  Representatives 
or  one  of   the  Senators   from  Utah,    for  example,    or  Arizona.      We'd 
think:      "Well,   maybe   there'll  be  a  pork  barrel  up  here  somewhere." 
I   don't   think  we  used   that   term,   but  if  we  were  going   to  have   to 
disabuse  anyone  of  that  kind  of  an  idea,    then  we'd  make   certain   that 
we'd  build  up  our  defenses,   by  whatever  strategy   seemed   to   imply 
success.      So  we  were  always  very  much  aware  of  the  political 
implications  of  anything  we  did.      But   for  the  most   part  we  stuck   to 
technical,    professional  planning.      And   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
backed  us  up  very  well,    I   thought. 
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Preservation  vs.   Use:      The  Need  for  Compromises 


Lage:  We   talked  about  guidelines   for  planning,   and  some  of   the  general 

process   of  planning.      Now  let's   turn  to   the  question  of  preservation 
versus  use.     Were   they  seen  as   incompatible  goals  in  planning 
the  park,    or  how  did  you  make  them  compatible? 

Collins:      I  suppose   that  it's   the  same  problem  or  question  or  difficulty 
whether  you're   talking  about  wilderness   areas  or  some  other 
category  in   the  Forest  Service,   or  the  national  parks   in   the 
national  park  system,    or  a  wildlife  refuge,   all  of  which  require 
a  highly-restrictive  land-use  form  for   the  benefit  of   the  very 
cultural  values   that  justify   the  area's   establishment  in  the  first 
place. 

No  matter  what  you  do  in  setting  foot  into  the  area,   in  any 
given  case,   you're   creating  an  incompatibility.      Therefore,   you 
have   to  use   the  best  possible  judgment  in  deciding  where  an 
accommodation  can  be  made.     You  have  to  admit  openly   to  yourself  and 
to  all  others   that  you're  going  to  have   to  sacrifice  something  in 
order   to  make  the  place  ultimately  useful,   in  a  practical  sense,    to 
people  so   that  it  will  justify  its   establishment  and  its   existence 
in  budget  and  other  ways.      If  we  are  using  a  park  as   the  example — 
a  place  in  which  to  learn  a  great  deal  about   earth  and  life 
sciences,   or  human  history  or  natural  history  in  general,   or 
whatever  might  be  the  dominant   character  of   that  given  place — 
you  start  out  with   the  premise  that  you're  going   to  have   to  make 
sacrifices,   more  or  less,    in  order  to  make   the  place  useable,   and 
to  exemplify  what  you're  doing  with  your  park  program  as   a  whole. 

Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  you  like  it,   but  you  have   to  approve 
the  use  simply  because  it's  a  fact  of   life.      The  use  is   a  fact  of 
life.     You  have   to  allow  it.      I  believe  that  we  have,   at   times  in   the 
past,   aspired  to  an  ideal  area  somewhere,   attempting   to  perhaps 
establish  something  in  which   there  would  be  almost  no  physical 
human  presence. 

Lage:  Can  you   think  of  an  example  of  that? 

Collins:      I  would  say  what  we  had  dreamed  of  was   the  Great  Plains   area, 

with  the  original  grasses  of  the  Great  Plains — nothing  in  it  but 
the  earth  and  life  that  belonged  there,  in  a  place  large  enough 
to  be  self-contained,  self -renewing,  evolutionary. 

Lage:  No   roads   or  development? 

Collins:      That's   right.     We'd  just  keep  man  out  of  there.   We've   talked  about 
this,  but  even  there  it  wouldn't  work.     You'd  have   to  do   certain 
monitoring  and  so  on.      You  couldn't  get  away  with   it,    of   course 
because  of  man-induced  atmospheric  and  other  changes. 
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Lage:  When  you  say  it  wouldn't  work,    do  you  mean  there  are  too  many 

pressures    for  use? 

Collins:      Sure.      For  people  just   to  see  it,    scientific  uses,    if  no  other, 

for  example.      Now  perhaps    the  only  way  you  could  achieve  something 
like   that  would  be  at  some  especially  interesting  and 
representational  island,  with  the  considerable  expanse  of  sea 
around  it.      I've  wondered  sometimes   about  the  sensibility  of 
suggesting  a  national  monument   at   the  North  Pole.      There  isn't 
anyone   there.      It's   a   complete  wilderness.      It  wouldn't   do, 
because   there  are  too  many  airplanes   flying  over  there  every 
day,  with   contrails  and  all   the  rest  of   it.      I   don't  know  of  any 
reason   to  establish  a  national  monument  or  a  national  park  at   the 
North  Pole  in  any   case. 

t 

I  think  that  the  ideal  is  the  ultimate  possible  in  preservation, 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  thing  is,  unless  it's  like  Muir 
Home  over  here  [John  Muir  National  Historic  Site,  Martinez, 
California]  where  it's  important  as  a  national  historic  site  simply 
because  of  the  attitudes  and  the  performance  of  a  man,  or  a  group 
of  people.   But  I  go  to  Muir  Woods  once  in  a  while  just  to  walk, 
and  I'm  always  deeply  impressed  by  the  cleanliness  and  the  way 
in  which  the  woods  seem  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  themselves, 
without  extraordinary  debilitation.   There  is  a  vast  visitation, 
yet  the  place  is  clean,  and  natural  enough.  Muir  Woods  just  might 
be  the  epitome  of  compromise. 

Lage:     Considering  the  number  of  people  that  go  through  there — 

Collins:   Considering  the  number  of  people.   And  we  got  the  picnicking  out 
of  the  woods,  and  we  bought  some  land — this  was  the  result  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  just  careful  planning — we  bought  some 
land  down  below  there  for  people  to  use  for  picnicking  and  overflow 
parking  and  so  on.   I  like  to  recall  that  as  a  matter  of  park 
planning,  nothing  else,  we  bought  that  land,  a  few  acres  from  a 
church  group.  A  local  Ross  lady  put  it  together  for  us.  We 
stopped  picnicking  up  there  in  the  area  proper. 

Well,  I  don't  believe  that  we  could  ever  have  any  place  in 
our  country,  in  the  world,  that  would  be  free  of  human  use  of 
some  sort  or  other.   In  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  is  a  national 
park,  they've  simply  settled  national  park  status  over  the  whole 
or  very  substantial  part  of  the  whole  sea.   It  doesn't  interfere 
with  shipping,  with  traffic,  or  much  of  anything  that  I  can  see, 
yet  the  Japanese  people  are  the  most  reverent,  with  respect  to  their 
cultural  heritage  and  the  beauty  of  the  land  that  is  so  meaningful 
to  individuals — it's  a  birthright  with  them.   But  they  compromise 
all  over  the  place  as  we  do. 
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Collins:      Up  in  Canada,    the  national  park  system,  Parks   Canada,    is  not  as 
restrictive  as  we  are  in  the  United  States  with  our  national 
parks  system.      They  allow  uses   that  we  would  not  like  to  have. 

Lage:  Commercial  kinds   of  uses? 

Collins:      Yes.      They   can  accept  some   things,   like  mining  activities  and 

so  on,    that  we  might  have  to  allow  for  a  length  of   time,   but  our 
goal  is  ultimately   to  get  rid  of   them,   as  we  did  grazing  at 
Grand  Canyon  and  mining  at  Glacier  Bay.      Over  a  period  of  another 
hundred  years,   we'll  probably  get  mining  claims  bought  out  of 
Death  Valley  and  so  on.      They're  also  up  on   the  east  side  of 
Yosemite. 

So   I   think  that  you  have  the  opportunity   to   control  use, 
given   time   to  acquire  rights   to   the  land  in  a  given  unit  of   the 
national  park  system.      But  then  you  might  allow  what  you  agree 
within  the  service  are  essential  uses.      There  again,   politics 
will  enter  into   it,  more  or  less.      But   look  at   the  Disney  proposal 
down  at  Mineral  King.      For  fifty  years  we  have   talked  about  putting 
Mineral  King   into  Sequoia  National  Park,    and  I   guess   that's  where 
it's   going,   one  of   these  days. 

Lage:  It  looks   like  it  will. 

Collins:     Yes,    it  takes   forever,   but  time  is  what  you  have,   usually,   unless 
there's   some  big  mining  activity  that  wrecks   the   country. 

There  are  still  possibilities   for  additional  parks,  where 
you  would  have  to  buy  out  non-conforming  uses  and  retire   them 
over  a  length  of   time.     You'd  have  to   allow  people   to   continue 
on  for  a  while,   I  suppose.     But  it's  worth  it   to  do  it.      So  when 
you   talk  about  preservation  versus  use,    I   think  you  have  to  be 
very  practical  and  just  face  up   to   the  fact   that  you  have  to 
make  accommodations . 

I   feel  that  way.      I  know  that  we  had  a  question  of  winter 
sports   up  at  Crater  Lake,  which  may  not  be   the  greatest  place  in 
the  world  for  winter  sports,    I  guess.      They  have  lots  of  snow, 
but  it  isn't  always   the  right  kind.      A  naturalist  I  used  to  know 
up   there,   Dr.   George  Rhule,   went   through  some  agonizing  about  use 
versus  preservation  at  Crater  Lake  in   the  late  forties.      He   thought: 
"Gee,    this   is  one  place  where  we  haven't  overdone  it  so   far,    and 
maybe  we  ought  not   to  get  into  any  other  steps    that  would  mean 
more  use,  more  utilization." 

I   admired  him  for  his   agonizing  on   this  question,  but  I 
think  that  you  can  go  up   and  enjoy  winter  sports   at  Crater  Lake  if 
you  want   to    these   days. 
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Collins:   [Until  about  twenty  years  ago  Crater  Lake  was  closed  all  winter. 

Then  the  Park  Service  decided  to  keep  the  superintendent  and  staff 
at  the  park  throughout  the  year,  with  only  a  small  clerical  force 
remaining  at  Medford.   Traditionally  Medford  was  the  winter  quarters, 
and  the  crew  migrated  to  the  park  in  summer  and  back  to  Medford 
for  the  winter. 

When  year-round  occupancy  of  the  park  became  the  policy  there 
was  a  need  for  facilities,  of  course,  beyond  anything  ever  required 
up  there  before,  because  a  considerable  number  of  staff  people 
had  to  be  provided  for.   And  it  followed  that  some  of  the  park 
roads  were  kept  open.   Thus,  winter  visitation  by  the  public  was 
made  possible,  although  that  was  not  altogether  the  purpose.   In 
short,  Crater  Lake  became  an  all-year  park  in  a  sort  of  provisional 
way,  even  though  the  weather  was  more  apt  to  be  against  you  than 
with  you. 

George  Rhule  was  of  the  old  school.   He  could  rationalize 
an  occasional  winter  expedition  on  a  patrol  basis  by  experts,  but 
he  could  not  reconcile  making  the  park  a  winter  resort  with  ski 
lifts  and  everything  else.   To  him,  as  I  understood  his  views, 
that  was  not  quite  ethical  at  Crater  Lake,  nor  was  it  economically 
feasible. 

In  my  own  thinking,  after  having  lived  on  the  North  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  all  winter  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tourist 
facilities  that  were  in  use  only  about  four  months  of  the  year,  being 
left  like  a  ghost  town  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  cold,  inhospitable 
and  deteriorating,  it  made  some  sense  from  the  maintenance  standpoint 
to  keep  a  crew  at  Crater  Lake.  But  I  couldn't  see  any  big  deal 
there  all  year.  However,  the  service  went  ahead,  and  I  think  that 
with  such  a  policy  in  effect  the  concessions  supplying  public 
accommodations  had  to  get  into  the  act,  also.   The  longer  a 
concessioner  can  stay  open  the  more  consistent  his  economy  will 
be  I  suppose  in  the  long  run  bottom  line  picture. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  the  Park  Service  is 
providing  a  broader  program  now  at  Crater  Lake  than  ever  before, 
and  that  is  worth  trying  out  for  a  number  of  years  to  see  if  it 
will  work.  Win,  lose  or  draw  you  have  the  feeling  that  the  Park 
Service  is  imaginative  and  that  you  are  getting  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  job  done  through  that  service  than  you  could  get  through 
other  means. 

Tom  Williams  was  superintendent  at  Crater  Lake  during  most 
of  the  critical  transition  described  above.   I  read  this  to  him  over 
the  telephone  on  December  3,  1978.   I  asked  him  if  I  was  wrong  on 
any  points  and  did  he  have  any  corrections.  He  said:   "Not  a  thing. 
Don't  change  a  thing."— GLC,  December  3,  1978] 
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The  Economics  of  Park  Planning;  NFS  Empire  Building? 


Collins: 


Lage:  You  mentioned  economic  factors.      In  planning  for  how  much   use  is 

proper,    did  money   considerations   enter  in?     Would   the  Park  Service 
benefit  economically  if  concessions   could  stay  open   longer,   or  if 
you  could  have  more  facilities   for  visitors,   and  would  that  affect 
your  decision  on  how  to  plan   the  use  of   the   land? 

I  think  in  a  secondary  or  peripheral  way,    there  might  have  been 
some  situations   in  which  we  were  a  little  venal  in   that 
connection.      I   can't  put  my  finger  on  any  now. 

Let's    take  the  question  of  a  moving  picture   theater  in  a 
village,   in  a  national  park,  where  we  had  some  controls.      There's 
an  isolation   factor,   and  you  have  a  lot  of  employees,    concessions 
employees   and  Park  Service  employees   and  others   in  the  village. 
You'd  have  to  be  very  sensible,    I   think,   about   the  family  life 
and  living.     You  have   children,   you  have  schools,   you  have 
churches.     You  can't  just  expect   them  to  go  out  in   the  park  itself 
and  get  all  of   their  satisfactions   from  that.      They  have   to  go   to 
the  store,    the  post  office,   and  it  would  be  perfectly  sound,    it 
would  seem  to  me,    to  have  moving  pictures. 

Lage:  What  about   the  alternative  of  having  the  whole  little  village 

outside  the  park? 

Collins:     Well,    that's   the  ideal. 

Lage:  Was   that  considered  at   that   time? 

Collins:      For  Grand  Canyon? 

Lage:  No,    for  many  of  these  parks   that  you  were  planning.     Was   that  an 

idea   that  was  put   forth  at  the  time,   or  did  the  villages   tend 
to  just  be  placed  as  a  matter  of  course  within  the  park? 

Collins:      Well,   I   think  there  are  a  number  of  places.     Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

National  Monument,    for  example,  has   a  visitor  center.     You  can't 
buy   anything   there  but  postcards,  books,   and   things   like  that, 
because  Ajo  is   a  little   town  nearby  and   there  is   the     little   town 
on  the  border,    Sonoita,   just  outside.      There  are  some  villages, 
little   towns  or  villages,   that  are  not   too  far  away.     All  you  have 
at  the  national  monument,  which  is   a  big  one,   is   the  area  itself, 
with  minimum  roads,   a  visitor     center  and  camping  places.      It's 
all  government.      No   commercial  development. 

Lage:  But  for   the  most  part,  were  you  placing  your  villages  within  the 

parks? 
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Collins:   I  think  in  most  instances,  some  sort  of  village  was  already  there 
when  the  national  park  was  established. 

II 

Collins:      You  have  to  have  some  accommodations.      At  Grand  Canyon,    there's 
been  a  village  there  ever  since   they  had  the  railroad.      Santa  Fe 
and  Fred  Harvey  started  the  program.      In  Yellowstone,    there  was 
the  military  establishment  at  Mammoth,    and  at  other  outlying 
places.     Not  very  many  places   that  I   can  recall  were  free  of  some 
village  development  or  accommodations  of  one  sort  or  another 
and   those  came  to  be  the  important   centers   for  the  Park  Service. 
I   think  that  starting  out  all  over  anew,  we  would   try   to  get   the 
service  facilities  outside  of   the  park.      The  best  modern  example 
of   comprehensive  planning   to  meet  new  and  changing   conditions    is 
Yosemite.        That  is  a  classic  effort. 

I  don't  think  we  ever  did  build  up  much  of  anything  at  Kings 
Canyon.     Kings  Canyon  is   a  pretty   good-sized  park  in  itself.      I 
haven't  been  there  in  a  long  time,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever  built 
any  big  buildings.      We  have  some  road   improvement   in   there  and 
camp  grounds.      That's   about   all. 

Lage:     I  think  that  specifically  was  designed  as  a  wilderness  park. 

Collins:     Yes,   yes.     At  Hawaii,   also,   on  the  Big  Island,   ninety-nine  percent 
of  it  is  wildland,   but  there  is  a  village  there. 

Lage:     Let  me  clarify  the  point  I  was  making  when  I  said  "economic 

considerations."  For  instance,  we  were  talking  earlier  about 
Ernie  Kneipp.  One  of  the  charges  he  made  in  his  oral  history 
interview*  was  that  the  Park  Service  wanted  to  enlarge  the  parks 
and  gain  more  territory  often,  in  order  to  have  a  lot  of  acreage 
for  the  tourist  trade,  and  this  way,  if  they  could  keep  tourists  in 
the  parks  longer,  they  could  get  more  money  from  their  franchises, 
and  the  Park  Service  would  have  more  income.   This  was  one  of 
their  considerations  in  park  planning. 

Collins:   Oh,  no.   I  can't  agree  with  that.   I  think  perhaps  that  that  kind 
of  thing  would  have  crossed  our  minds,  but  more  in  the  sense  of 
resisting  it.   That's  the  kind  of  damn-fool  thing  that  [Frank] 
Kittredge  would  do. 

Lage:     Sort  of  empire  building? 


*Leon  F.  Kneipp,  Land  Planning  and  Acquisition,  United  States 
Forest  Service,  1976. 
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Collins:   Yes.   The  Forest  Service  is  the  great  empire  builder.   They 
would  take  any  acre  they  could  get  anywhere,  simply  because 
it  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  their  acreage  across  the  land. 
Their  philosophy — and  it's  a  good  one,  for  them — is  that  the 
more  you  have,  the  more  you  get.   [laughter]   That's  right.   I 
hope  they  get  Tahoe.   They  deserve  to.   The  way  the  talk  is  going 
now,  they  may  get  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  destiny  of  Tahoe. 
I  don't  think  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  they'll  do  all  that 
much  better  job  than  is  being  done  now,  but  they  may.  They're 
a  different  breed  of  cats  than  they  were  in  Ernie  Kneipp's  time. 

But  no,  I  would  disagree  with  him.   I  think  it  would  be 
contrary  to  our  whole  basic  philosophy  and  the  experience  that 
brought  that  philosophy  about,  for  me  to  buy  that  viewpoint.   I've 
heard  Ernie  deliver  himself  of  some  things  that  would  leave  me 
aghast;  his  interpretation  of  what  I  believed  in  was  so  utterly 
contrary  to  mine. 

Lage:     I'll  quote  from  his  interview.   He  says,  "Power  and  pilfer,  the 

almightly  dollar,  was  the  greatest  influence  imaginable,"  talking 
about  the  decision  whether  to  make  the  land  a  park  or  a  forest. 
And  he  says,  "Bring  in  the  tourists,  destroy  the  land."  So  he 
apparently  felt  that  for  economic  reasons,  the  Park  Service  was 
willing  to  overuse  the  land,  rather  than  preserve  it. 

Collins:   I  wish  I  knew  what  area  he  was  talking  about. 
Lage:     Just  in  general. 

Collins:   The  difference  is  that  the  Park  Service  seeks  to  have  a  park 

large  enough  to  contain  all  of  the  essential  land  which  is  the 
park  and  its  immediate  setting,  and  only  that.   There  is  nothing 
primarily  commercial  about  it. 

Kneipp  must  have  been  an  unhappy  old  man.  None  of  these 
things — I  would  never  allow  anything  to  affect  me  so  deeply  that 
I  couldn't  walk  away  from  it  and  practice  deep  breathing  and  go 
back  later  on  and  face  up  to  it  again.   I  just  felt  in  my  own  case 
that  I  could  ruin  my  whole  sense  of  values  and  sense  of  humor  and 
point  of  view  if  I  ever  became  paranoid  about  anything. 

Ernie  Kneipp  was  one  guy  who,  in  my  observation  of  him  and 
Kittredge,  taught  me  that  I  could  never  be  like  them.  My  usefulness 
would  just  be  nothing  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be. 

Another  guy,  who  was  saved,  was  associate  forester  with  the 
Forest  Service,  and  he  came  over  to  Interior  as  the  first  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation — Ed  [Edward  C.J  Crafts.   I've  sat 
down  opposite  Ed  Crafts  a  number  of  times  in  hearings  and  so  on,  his 
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junior  in  point   of  position  and  authority,   but  nevertheless    the 
guy  who  was   there.      I've  had  him,    through   all  sorts  of   innuendo, 
put  me  down,    just  erase  me  as   a  result   of  his   authority   to  handle 
himself  as    the   conditions   and  circumstances   of    the  moment   required, 
whereas   I  would  be   told  by   telephone  from  Washington  maybe   that 
morning  how  far  I   could  go. 

I   remember  one   time  in  Ely,  Nevada,    about   1954  or    '55,   Ed 
was    there,    and  several  others,    and  Senator  Bible  was   chairing  a 
hearing  with   respect   to  our  proposal  to  make  a  national  park  of  the 
Snake  Range.    This  was  my  project.      I  was  very   devoted   to   it,    and 
still  am.     Well,    I  was   told  by   the  associate  director  over  the 
phone   that  I  shouldn't  say  anything.      "Don't  defend  our  position." 
In  effect,    that's  what  he  told  me,   and  I  had  to  get  up   there  and 
lamely  make  an  appearance.      I   felt   like  a  fool,    and  I  guess    I 
looked  like  one.      I   told  Senator  Bible   later,   "I  wonder  what   in   the 
world  happened  to   require  me  to  withdraw,   virtually,    from 
participation  in   the  hearing?"      I   said,   "Those  were  my  instructions 
from  Tom  Allen   this  morning  over   the  phone.      I   couldn't  say  anything, 
couldn't   do  anything." 

"Well,"  he  said,   "I  guess   they  got   to  you,"  meaning  that   the 
Forest  Service  and  the  mining   interests  had  gotten   to   the 
Secretary's  office — I   think  it  was  Julius  Krug   then.     He  was   a 
washout.     We  were  just  neutralized  right   there. 

That  must  have  been  terribly   frustrating   for  you. 

Of  course  those  things   are.     But   they  happen.      I   think  they  happen 
to   the  Park  Service   fairly  often.      I've  told  you  about  Mr.   Drury's 
attitude  and  what  happened   to  me  with  regard   to   the  Santa  Rosa 
Island  thing  down  in  Florida.      Those  things   are  part  of  growth. 
They  become  part  of  your  own  philosophical  experience.      I   don't 
think  you  can  afford  to  let   them  ruin  your  life. 

One  other  general  question.      In   the   thirties  and  early   forties, 
how  much  awareness  was   there  of  the  visitor  impact   that  was   to 
come?      You  said   that  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  seemed  to    foresee 
quite  a  bit.     Were  cars   and  people  seen  as   a  real  threat  to  the 
parks   then,   a  potential   threat? 

I   don't   think  so.      I  believe   that  we  were  beginning   to   feel  some 
twinges  of  apprehension  about  creating  a  monster,   but   there  were 
still  a  lot  of  dirt   roads,   automobiles  weren't   as   good  as    they  are 
now.      Time  wasn't  quite  so  much   of    the  essence.      I    think  we  may 
have  been  a  little  bit   short-sighted,  'some  of  us.      I  believe   that 
some  people  saw  it   coming.      Connie  may  have.      I   think  Mr.   Olmsted 
did,   because  I  know   that  he   rolled   right   into   a   full   awareness   of 
the  dangers   ahead  by  the  mid-forties. 
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Lage:  Connie  or  Olmsted? 

Collins:      Olmsted.      Connie  by   that   time,    I  guess,  was  very  well  aware  of 

what  was  about    to  happen.      I   think  that  Connie  may  have  been  one 
who  would  have  tended  more  or  less   to  welcome  it. 

Lage:  Did  he  welcome  it   in  the  sense  of  empire-building,    that   this  made 

the  Park  Service  more   important,   or  was   it  some  philosophical 
reason? 

Collins:      I  guess   that  it  wasn't  all   that  broad.      I   think  with  Connie  maybe 
it  was  more  reason  to  do  a  better  job  with  what  we  had,   get  more 
money   for   taking   care  of  what  we  had,  because  we  were  always  so 
far  behind  in  maintenance  and  new  developments   that  were  needed. 
I   think  the  more  people  you  had,    the  more  you  could  justify  your 
existence  and   the  money  you  needed. 

Now,    this   goes  back   to  Mr.  Albright,  who  was   the  master 
salesman,    again,  way  back  in  the  twenties   and  so  on.     You  can 
pick  up  document  after  document  having  to   do  with  his   appearances 
on  the  Hill  at  budget  time.      He'd  just  bring   tears   to  your  eyes, 
if  he   could,    talking  about  the   ranger's  wife  packing  water,  no 
suitable  water  system  or  anything   like   that.      Gee  whiz,  back   in 
those  days,  we  were  getting  eighteen  hundred  dollars   for  a  ranger 
station  and  barn  built,    ready   to  occupy.        Our  money  numbers 
weren't  anything   compared   to  what   they  were   ten  or  twenty  years 
later,   but  still  Horace,   and  Mather   too,    for  that  matter — they 
were  out  beating   the   drum.      They  had  to   start  somewhere,   sometime, 
and   they  were  supersalesmen.      I   think  we  carried  that  on  into   the 
present   time,  because  it's  a  different  ball  game,   a  much  bigger 
business,   and  we  have  to  do   things   in  a  much  more  sophisticated 
way,    and   that   takes   lots  more  money. 

Lage:  But   it  becomes   a  different  sort  of   thing  when  you  see   that    too 

many  visitors   can  damage  the  park.      Back  in  Albright's   time  they 
weren't  really  so  aware  of   that. 

Collins:      I'll   tell  you  how  Connie  felt  about   it.      This   is  an  argument   that 
I've  used  too,   because  I  swallowed  it,   as  Connie  did.     We  took 
the  position  that   the  better  job  we  did  under  the  Park,   Parkway 
and  Recreation  Area  Study  Act,    the  more  state  parks   and  county 
parks   and  local  parks   there  would  be,    and  that  would  take   the 
curse  off   the  national  parks.      It  never  occurred   to  me,    I   don't 
think — I  have   to   admit    this — that  everybody  wants   to  go   everywhere. 
You  get  a  new  park   in   town  or  in  the  county  or  in   the  state  some 
where,   and  people  want   to  go   there,  but  they  also  want  to  go   to 
Yosemite  and  Sequoia.      And   they're  going   to  go,    too. 
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Collins:      I   think,    to   summarize  a  little  bit,    that  preservation  versus   use 
is   something    that  will  always    require  judgment   as    to  how   far  you 
can  go,    should  go,    in  making  accommodation,    granted   that  people 
have  to  be  allowed   to   get   in   to   see  something  of   the  places  you 
are  protecting  and  managing.      I  would  put  it   that  way.      And  an 
intention  of  using  a  park  as  a  means  of   developing  more  and  more 
business  beyond  what  might  be  necessary   for  the  basic  requirements 
of  society  at   that  area,    in   the  way  of  accommodations,    is  not 
anything   that   the  Park  Service   is  guilty  of.      We  go  back  to   our 
Organic  Act  every  day,   and  read  it  over  and  think  about   its  meaning, 
and   try  to  judge  our   course  accordingly,   because   that's   our  Magna 
Carta,   you  might  say,   our  prescription. 

So   I  wouldn't  agree  with  Ernie  Kneipp    that  we  knowingly 
and  intentionally  encouraged  ourselves  or  members  of  Congress  or 
anyone  else  toward  overdevelopment.     Now  he  hints  we  have  been 
guilty  of  overdevelopment  or  poor  development,   of  misplaced 
development.      I  remember  a  few  years   ago  when  Tom  Vint  was   still 
active.     We  all  went  up   to  Yosemite,   and  we   talked  about   the  theory 
of  getting  as  much   as  we  could  out   of   the  valley,   putting   the 
sewage  disposal  plant  and   the  waste  disposal  business  outside  the 
valley,   down  the  canyon. 

We   all  agreed  that   this  was   a  fine  thing  to   do.     And  yet, 
as   I  understand  it,    there  are  really  more  accommodations   in 
Yosemite  Valley  now  than  there  were   then.      So   I  don't  know  how  it 
works.     Maybe  it  isn't  working  at  all.      I  haven't  been  at  Yosemite 
for  some  years  now.      I  don't  know.      I   think  that  we  certainly  give 
lip  service  to   the   right  principles,    and  I   think  in  most  places, 
we  do  a  little  better  than   that.     We   do   as  well  as   the  Forest 
Service.      They'll   take  anything    they   can  get.      [laughter] 


Planning   in  the  Mount  Katahdin  Region,    a  Case  Study 


Lage:  Why  don't  we   turn  now  and  discuss   in  some  detail  a  park  in  which 

you  were   involved  in   the  whole  planning   process   and  tell  how  you 
went   about   the  planning  process,   what   factors  you   considered. 
What  about  Mount  Katahdin?      Can  you   recall   the  process   a  bit?      Was 
that  a  state  park,  not  a  national  park? 

Collins:     We  talked  about  it  for  national  park  purposes,   and  I   think  it's 

one  in  which  we   convinced  ourselves   in  due   course   that   it  would  be 
better  to  support  for  state  park  purposes. 

Lage:  I  see.      It  wasn't  of  high   enough   caliber  to  be  included  in  the 

national  parks? 
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Collins:      I   think  we  could  have  justified  it,  but  I  think  that  it  was 

marginal  to  the  point  that  we  really  rather  preferred  that  it 
go  into  the  state  park  system.  I  think  it  took  us  a  while  to 
come  to  that  conclusion. 

Lage:  Were   there  any  political  pressures   that  were  pressing  it  towards 

the  state  park,   or  was   this   a  decision  just  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service? 

Collins:      I   think  there  were  persuasions   in  both   directions,  but   that   they 
kind  of  equalized.     We  might  have  been  able   to   turn   the  thing 
toward  national  park  status  had  we  really  wanted  to  push  it. 

Lage:  Well,    that's  an  interesting  one,    then,   because  you  weren't  empire 

building.     You  were  making  sort  of  an  ideal  judgment,   it  sounds 
like. 

Collins:      Right.      That's   true.      I  don't   think  we've  ever  been   empire  builders. 
Mount  Katahdin  had  already  been  brought   to   the  attention  of   the 
National  Park  Service  before  I  went  to  Washington.      Because  of 
my   family  background,   I  knew  something  about  Maine  and  I'd  heard 
of  Mount  Katahdin  as   the  north   end  of   the  Appalachian  Trail.      The 
trail  starts  at  Mount   Katahdin  and  goes   south   through   to  Mount 
Oglethorpe   in  Georgia. 

I  hadn't  been  in  Washington  very   long,   I  think  just  a  few 
weeks,   when  Ben  said,   "I  want  you  to  plan  on  going  up   to  Mount 
Katahdin  and   take  a  crew."     The  president  of   the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  at  the  time  was  Myron  Avery,  who  was  an  attorney  with 
the  Maritime  Commission,    chief  of   their  legal  branch,    I  believe, 
in  Washington.     He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine,   a 
state-of-Mainer,   and  a  very  strong  park  advocate.      There  had  been 
some   thinking  about  a  park  up   there,   and  Ben  wanted  a  better  field 
examination  and  analysis   than   they  had  in  Washington  up   to   that 
time.      So   I   took  a  crew  of  about  six,    including  myself. 

Lage:  And  what  fields  were   these  people  in? 

Collins:     Myron  Avery  in  law  and  well  known  in  Maine,   a  good  public  relations 
man  and  chairman  of   the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference.      Vivian 
Roswell  Ludgate  was  a  landscape  architect  of  Tom  Vint's   set  up, 
an  excellent  man. 

Lage:  And  he  was  an  employee? 

Collins:     Yes,    of   the  National  Park  Service.     A  forester,   John  Shankland. 

Lage:  Was  he  an  employee  of   the  Forest  Service? 
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Yes.  He  was  a  forester,  worked  for  John  Coffman.   I  think  he 
finally  succeeded  Coffman  as  chief  forester  of  the  Park  Service. 
He  came  along.   A  photographer  whose  name  escapes  me.   Myron 
Avery  and  myself. 

We  went  up  to  Maine,  and  we  got  off  the  train  at  a  place 
called  Peavey,  and  we  hiked  around  Horse  Lake  and  on  into  the 
countryside  northwest  of  Mount  Katahdin — Black  Brook,  in  that 
region.  We  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  all  of  that.  We  had  pretty 
good  maps  but  nothing  special.   As  I  recall,  Myron  Avery  came  in 
by  air  on  a  float  plane  and  landed  on  Horse  Lake  and  joined  us 
that  way.   The  rest  of  us  had  gone  in  afoot  with  our  gear,  and  a 
bunch  of  his  stuff  too.  What  we  did  was  to  look  at  the  timber, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  think  about  boundaries  and  the 
general  substance  of  such  a  park. 


What  about  wildlife? 
others? 


Was  that  a  consideration  in  this  park  and 


Yes,  wildlife  the  whole  thing,  everything,  earth  and  life  resources 
and  sciences.  And  then  we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Katahdin 
from  the  northwest.  No  one  did  that;  there  was  no  trail.  We 
didn't  want  to  double  back  and  go  clear  around,  so  we  just  climbed 
right  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.   It  was  rugged.   I'd  been  used 
to  the  mountains  of  California,  and  the  Rockies  and  so  on.   This 
seemed  to  me  like  kind  of  a  foothill  undertaking,  but  I'll  tell 
you,  I  found  out  pretty  fast  that  it  was  quite  a  formidable 
mountain.   It  was  a  tremendous  thing. 

We  got  up  on  top  and  the  congressman  from  that  district  met  us. 
He  later  went  to  the  Senate.  We  camped  up  on  top  at  the  first  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  shelters,  a  little  mountain  house.  We 
stayed  there  a  day  or  so  and  looked  all  around  up  on  top.   Then 
we  went  down  the  Appalachian  Trail,  looking  on  each  side,  studying 
maps  and  observing  everything.  We  had  pretty  good  experts.   Myron 
was  pushing  his  everlasting  little  bicycle  wheel  along  to  check  on 
mileage. 

We  camped  at  Sourdnahunk  Lake ,  and  then  we  went  on  down  into 
the  Presidential  Range.  We  talked  constantly  about  national  park 
possibilities.   I  think  that  at  the  time,  I  felt  rather  put-upon 
to  come  up  with  national  park  justification.   I  think  I  felt  that 
it  went  without  saying  that  we  wanted  a  national  park  there.   I 
don't  think  I  was  bothered  by  this,  but  I  intended  to  look  for 
the  best  park  values  I  could  find  in  order  to  justify  what  I 
thought  I'd  later  on  probably  be  doing  in  writing  up  a  national 
park  recommendation.   That,   of  course,  would  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  any  park  proposal,  because  you  had  to  find  out  what  it  was  good 
for.   It  was  good  fishing.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  hunting 
up  there.   There  was  already  a  small  state  park. 
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Who  owned  the  land,  aside  from  the  small  state  park. 
Forest  Service  land? 


Was  it 


Private  land  for  the  most  part, 
there  that  I  recall. 

II 


There  was  no  Forest  Service  up   in 


There  was   a  man  named  Percival  P.   Baxter,   who  later  became  governor 
of  Maine.     He  was   a  well-to-do  man;     at   least  he  owned  a  lot  of 
land,  which   I  think  he  had  inherited,    timberland,   originally.      I 
believe  that  he  had  already  given  the  state  of  Maine   the  top   of 
Mount  Katahdin  as   a  state  park,    the  beginning  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail.      He  was  prepared   to  give  more   for  state  park  purposes.      The 
man  who  was   governor  at   that   time  was   for  a  national  park,   but 
Baxter  was   not.     We   thought   that  it  was   a  very   typical — better  than 
typical.      It  encompassed  most  of  the  kinds   of  terrain,    the  interests, 
resources,   of  New  England,   including  weather.      It  was   the  place 
where   the  sun  first  hit   the  north  American  continent,   I  guess,   in 
the  United  States.      It  was   that  high,   and  the  sun  coming  up  would 
hit   there  first.      That  was   nothing,   but  it  was  kind  of   a  funny 
little  fact,   and  very  meaningful  to  all  kinds   of  ordinary  people. 
They   liked   things   like  that.      I  guess   I  do   too,  because  I   remember 
it.      [laughter] 

But  anyhow,   I  was   impressed.      I   loved   the  country.  I   enjoyed 

the  fishing.     We  concluded   that  historically,   in  view  of  the 
long  lumbering  history   in  that  region,   with   lots   of   cut-over  land, 

and  lots  of  popple   coming  up  where  there  used  to  be  long  pine,  we 

had  a  pretty  good  justification  for  a  large-scale  park.  It  would 

be  the  mountain  and  some  of   its   environs ,    including  some  of   the 
lakes   and  small  streams. 

We  came  up  with   a  boundary,   and  I   think  we  stated   the  case 
in  very  objective   terms,    that  it  no   doubt   could  be  justified  for 
national  park  status,   because  it  was  well  up  into  New  England 
and  it  was  so  representative,    and  we  didn't  have  anything   except 
Acadia  National  Park  over  at  Bar  Harbor,  which  Colonel  George  B. 
Dorr  and  Mr.    Rockefeller  gave  us.      But  a  great  natural  park     in  the 
interior  was  something  that  we  no  doubt   could  justify.     We  stated 
all  of  our  reasons   pretty  well. 

I    think  John  Shankland  was   one  who  was   not   as  sold  on   the 
idea  as   I  was,    for  example.     We  got  a  lot  of  pictures.      We  took  a 
photographer,   as   I  said,    for  that  purpose.      Ludgate  and  I   thought 
a  lot  about  boundaries,    and  I   think  we  came  up  with  ideas   that 
were  rather  larger  than  the  service  might  have  been  willing  to  go 
along  with.      But   those  were  the  kinds  of  ideas   that  we  worked  on 
while  we  were  out  there  in  the  field.      I  was   the  chief  of  party,   so 
it  was  my   responsibility. 
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Collins:     After  we  broke  up   the  field  party  Myron  Avery  and  I  went  over  to 
see  the  governor,    to   talk  to  him  about  our  thinking.      Myron  Avery 
I  believe  really  didn't  care  whether  it  was   a  state  park  or  a 
national  park.      He  wanted  a  park;  he  wanted  that  land  preserved 
and  not  sold  off   for  further  logging  or  cropping  of   any  sort.     He 
didn't   think  that  a  state  park   in  Maine,    of   the  dimensions   required 
to  do  the  right   kind  of  a  job  there,  would  be  within  the  capacity 
of  the  state.     The  then-governor  tended  to  agree  with  him.      We  had 
a  good  visit  with  the  governor. 

Ben  Thompson  went  up   there  later  and  made  an  independent 
report.      But  we  all,    from   the  standpoint  of  planning,   had   the 
feeling   that  it   could  be  a  national  park.      I  had  done  everything 
that  I  was  supposed  to   do  in  connection  with   that  project  or 
proposal.      (You  start  out  with  a  proposal  and  then  when  you  get 
an  authorization  from  Congress   to  investigate  further,   it's   called 
a  project.      Then  it's   an  establishment,   established  area,   if  it 
goes   through.)     But  after  Percival  Baxter,  who  became  governor  in 
a  year  or  so,  made  his  offer  or  counteroffer  to   the  state  and  was 
outspokenly   against   federal  status,    then  Ben  decided  he'd  go  up 
there  and  do  an  independent  review  of  the  situation  on   the  ground. 
I   am  almost   certain  he  did   that,    in   connection  with  Katahdin.      I 
think  Ben  in  his   own  mind  was   convinced  that  we  should  have  national 
park  status. 

The  result  was   that  Baxter  made   this  promise  of  another  large 
gift  to  the  state,   arousing  much  more  interest. 

Lage:  And  he  wasn't  in  favor  of  the  national  park? 

Collins:     No.     He  wanted   the  Percival  P.   Baxter  State  Park.     He  wanted  that 
name  to  be  up   there.     He  was   a  good  man.      He  was   conscientious   in 
his   thinking  about  it.     We  thought  of  him  as   a  kind  of  a  duffer, 
but  I   don't   think  he  was.      The  people  of   the  state  of  Maine,    if 
you  know  them  at  all,    they  don't  have  anything  much   to   give  away. 
They  believe  in  maintaining   their  own  responsibilities    for  what 
they  have.      They're  a  little  bit  unique  in  that   regard.      I   think 
Mr.   Baxter  was   a  powerful   influence  as   governor,   and  before  and 
after  he  was  governor.      He's   dead  now. 

I  believe   that   the  gentleman  in  Congress  who  was   up    there  on 
top  of   the  hill  with  us — although  he,    at   that   time,    seemed   to  be 
committed  to   the  idea  that  we  ought    to  wring  it  out   and  see 
whether  we  had  a  national  park   candidate   there  or  not — I   think   that 
politically,   he   tended  to   side  with  Mr.    Baxter   later  on,   because 
Baxter's   constituency   and  his  were  pretty  much   the  same. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  after  several  years,  I  would  say 
along  in  the  forties  some  time,  the  early  forties,  Ben  made  his 
report.  The  thing  lost  steam,  and  we  just  didn't  carry  it  forward 
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Collins:      because  Baxter  did  give  the   land  and   the  state  did  want  the  area. 
I  think  the  former  governor  was   clear  out     of   the  picture,    and 
Myron  Avery  was   dead  by   then.     He  didn't  live  many  years   after  we 
were  up   there  that   time. 

With  good  grace,   we  relinquished  any   interest  we  had  in  the 
national  park  category   for   that  area  in  favor  of  the  state.      I 
think  we're  all   comfortable  with  it.      If  we  had  been  able  to  bring 
into   the  picture  the  Presidential  Range  idea  that  I  mentioned 
to  you,    it  might  have  encouraged  us   to  do   something — to  hang  on 
and   to  do  something   to  get   a  larger  interstate  area  that  would  have 
tremendous   recreational  appeal,    and  would  enable  us   over  a  hundred 
years   to  pick  up  some  of   those  flanking  estates   in  the  lowlands. 
You'd  have  a  superb,   outstanding  national  park. 

Ben  and  I   talked  about   things   like  that,   and  we  stayed  at 
some  of   those  wonderful  old  watering  holes,   enormous  hotels,  back 
off   the  road  a  ways   in  the  old  carriage  days.      But  I   think  the 
decision  that  was  made,  however  arrived  at,  was  probably   right.      I 
was  kept  in  the  Katahdin  picture  off  and  on  for  about   three  years, 
as   I   recall,   or  maybe  somewhat   longer,   and  I  don't   think  it  upset 
me   too  much  when  the  decision  was  made  to  give  up  on  it. 

Lage:  It  wasn't  one  that  you  were  really  strongly   committed  to.        Of 

course,   you  were  not   losing  it   to   forest  or  logging  or  something 
that  would  have  ruined   the  area. 

Collins:     Yes,   it  would  have  been  used  unmercifully   for  popple  or  wood  pulp, 
and  so  on.      That's  what   that  type  of   country's   used  for  now. 

Lage:  Now  the  Katahdin  idea,   it   seems   from  your  story,  was  brought   up 

by  Myron  Avery. 

Collins:      I  have  a  hunch  that  Myron  had  a  lot  to  do  with   it  before   I  ever 

got   to  Washington.     He  was   in   the  middle  of   the  scene  on  that  one. 

Lage:  He  was  more  or  less   representing   the  conservation  organizations? 

Collins:      Yes,   he  was. 

Lage:  Was   that  a  usual   thing?     How  strong  was   the  influence  of 

conservationists   then,   and  of   the  different  organizations? 

Collins:      Very  strong.      The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  was  very 
strongly   in  favor  of  parks   and  utilized  its   good  offices   to  support 
the  Park  Service   all   the   time. 

Lage:  Helpful  in  Congress? 

Collins:      Yes,   yes. 
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Lage:     And  were  they  also  influential  in  the  park  planning  or  the  Park 
Service's  choice  of  areas? 

Collins:   Right,  yes,  that's  true. 


[The  following  section  on  Kings  Canyon  combines  material  from 
interviews  #4  and  #5  to  remove  repetitions. — Ed.] 


Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  a  Cooperative  Effort 


Lage: 


Collins; 


Lage: 
Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins; 

Lage: 
Collins; 


How  about  Kings  Canyon?  Were  conservation  organizations  the  key 
factor  there? 

I  think  they  became  key  factors.  We  had  very,  very  strong  input 
from  conservation  organizations  all  over  the  country  in  the  Kings 
Canyon  case.   The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  was  the 
very  strong  group  on  the  Washington  scene,  and  then  the  Sierra 
Club,  of  course.   The  Kings  River  Irrigation  District  was,  in  a 
sense,  a  conservation  organization.  Mr.  Ickes  enlisted  their 
support.   The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also.  Commissioner  John  Page 
of  Reclamation  handled  some  major  strategy  for  Ickes  in  the  Kings 
Canyon  project.  He  knew  the  water  boys  better  than  anyone  else. 

Was  cooperation  with  the  conservation  organizations  something 
that  Ickes  promoted? 


Yes.  He  did. 
proposal. 


He  was  a  strong  champion  of  the  Kings  Canyon 


How  were  you  involved  in  Kings  Canyon? 

I  was  one  of  those  in  the  planning  end  of  it.   I  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  people  who  actually  put  down  on  paper — getting  back 
to  graphics  now — the  west  boundary  of  Kings  Canyon. 

Was  this  while  it  was  still  being  planned,  before  it  was  authorized? 

Oh  yes,  while  we  were  battling  tooth  and  nail  with  Ernie  Kneipp 
and  many  others  who  hated  us  for  taking  that  land  out  of  the 
national  forest.   It  was  an  enormous  scrap  with  the  Forest  Service. 
They  didn't  want  to  lose  an  acre  of  land  to  us.   Ben  and  I  talked 
a  lot  about  this,  and  we  said  to  each  other.  "Let's  put  the  damn 
line  where  it  belongs  physiographically ,  down  this  ridge."  And  I 
am  the  one  who  put  the  line  on  the  map  and  saw  that  Congressman 
Bud  [Bertrand  W.]  Gearhart  had  it. 
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Collins:      Neal  Butterfield  of  my  immediate  staff  practically  lived  at 
Gearhart's   office  to  help   take  care  of  mail  and  lobbying 
activities  on  this  matter.      He  drafted  replies   and  responses   for 
Gearhart   to  sign.      That  put  us    in  a  good  position,    through  Neal, 
to  influence  others  on  the  Hill,   also. 

Mr.    Ickes  himself  worked  very   closely  at  a  high  level  with 
Walter  Starr  and  Walter  Huber.     Huber  was   a  former  Forest  Service 
engineer  before  he  got  into  his   own  engineering   firm     in  San 
Francisco.      Huber  and  Starr  had  both  been   top  people  in  the 
Sierra  Club.      Ickes  would  pick  up   the  phone  and  call  either  one 
of   those  fellows   daily,   because   they  were  very   influential  men. 
They   could   talk  to  Boone  and  Kopke,   and  Ickes  would  talk  to 
Boone  and  Kopke  of   the  Kings   River  Irrigation  District.      Ickes 
coined   the   term,   "the  complete  conservation  of  an  entire  river 
valley."     He  used  that. 

Then  Ickes  was    the  one  who  made  a  deal  with  the  chief  of 
engineers   on  the  Pine  Flat  project   down  below   there.      They   could 
get   the  same  water  in  answer  to   their  needs  out  of  that,   possibly. 
They  wouldn't  have  to  put  a  string  of  dams   up  the  Kings. 

I   don' t  know  how  many  different  people  claim  credit   for   the 
establishment  of  Kings  Canyon  National  Park.     All  of   the  strategy 
was   decided  in  Washington.      The  director,   Mr.    Demaray,    Connie,   and 
all  used  to  say,   "The  more  guys  who   think  they're  doing  this   thing 
single-handed,    especially  on  the  West  Coast,    the  better  off  we  are." 

Many  of   the  facts  were  dug  up   in   the  field  by  the  San  Francisco 
office,  which  was  just   coming  into   flower  as   a  regional  office. 
Kittredge  was   there.      Ickes   didn't   like  Kittredge,  because 
obviously  he  was   an  empire  builder,   and  he  was   sneaky.      He'd   try 
to  get  the  Secretary's   ear  without   clearing   through   the  director, 
and   that  kind  of   thing — that's  what  used  to  burn  us   up  about  Frank 
Kittredge,    that  kind  of  operation. 

And   then  the  land  man,  who   lives   down  the  street,  here  in 
Berkeley — Mr.    Fred  Manby.     He  was   a  land  acquisition  man,   an 
engineer  and  a  good  one,  with  the  Park  Service  in  San  Francisco, 
working   for  Kittredge.      He  was  assigned   to   this  job  of  helping 
Kittredge  with  Kings  Canyon  and  was   given  lots  of  initiative.     He's 
explained   to  me  a  number  of   times  how  he  and  he  alone  was 
responsible   for   the  establishment  of  Kings   Canyon.      If  he's   still 
alive,   he  would   tell  you  all  about  it   today.      I   can  see  how  anyone 
of   twenty  people  I  used  to  work  with   could  claim  that.      But   I  know 
what   little  I   did,    and   I  know  what  Ben   did,    and  Bud  Gearhart,    and 
I  know  what  all   the  other  guys   did.      It  was  a   community   effort, 
beautifully   led  by  Harold   Ickes.      He  was    the  man. 
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VI  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  POST-WAR  PERIOD 
[Interview  6:  April  21,  1978] ## 

t 
Wartime  Dislocations  and  Special  Assignments 


Lage:     Today  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  Park  Service  during  World 
War  II,  some  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  the  problems  of 
recreation  during  the  war.   You  mentioned  to  me  a  study  about 
recreation  during  the  war.   Is  there  something  you'd  want  to  tell 
us  about  that? 

Collins:   I  have  in  the  material  that  I've  brought  over  for  you  a  copy  of 

the  report,  summarizing  fairly  generally  the  role  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  wartime,  as  experienced  during  World  War  II.   This 
report  was  prepared  principally  by  Dr.  Charles  Porter,  who  was 
an  historian,  and  it  tends  to  see  the  effects  of  World  War  II  on 
the  Park  Service  in  historic  terms. 

A  good  many  of  us  thought  about  the  role  of  the  Park  Service. 
We  did  every  day,  because  we  were  holding  the  program  together  as 
best  we  could.   Quite  a  few  of  our  leaders  had  gone  off  to  the 
war  from  the  service  and  left  the  rest  of  us  as  a  skeleton 
organization  to  hold  the  Park  Service  together  during  the  war 
years  and  do  what  we  could  to  keep  projects  that  were  active  from 
being  delayed  or  simply  erased  from  our  program. 

We  were  trying  to  keep  that  from  happening,  knowing  that  so 
often  if  you  hesitate  in  the  middle  or  toward  the  end  of  something, 
you  never  can  get  geared  up  to  go  back  to  it  with  the  same  vigorous 
pursuit  that  you  had  initially.   So  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  Ickes  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  us  all  together 
at  the  department  auditorium  one  day  in  early  summer,  1942,  and 
told  us  that,  much  to  his  disfavor,  we  were  being  told  to  move  our 
offices  for  the  most  part,  except  for  a  very  few  people,  to  Chicago. 
We  would  be  provided  with  space  in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  which  I 
understand  was  the  largest  office  building  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
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Collins:   located  down  on  the  Chicago  River,  practically  in  town  at  the 

edge  of  the  Loop.  We  would  have  very  good  offices,  and  there's 
where  we  would  ride  out  the  war  years  and  do  the  best  we  could, 
said  Mr.  I ekes. 

He  wanted  us  to  go  with  good  grace  and  consider  it  as  a  part 
of  our  duty  during  the  war,  to  make  room  in  the  Interior  building 
for  organizations  that  were  more  closely  war-connected.   That  is 
what  we  did.   For  the  most  part,  we  went  in  August  of  19A2.  We 
went  out  to  Chicago,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  housing.   I 
think  the  morale  of  the  organization  was  tested,  certainly.  We 
had  families  pulling  out  of  the  Washington  area  that  had  never 
dreamed  of  leaving  there.  With  all  that,  the  disruptions  were  not 
as  great  as  occurred  in  households  where  people  went  off  to  actual 
battle.   Some  of  them  were  lost,  and  some  of  them  were  injured. 
It  all  had  a  very  sobering  effect  on  everyone. 

We  did  move,  and  we  established  ourselves.  We  were  in  the 
process  constantly  of  organization  and  reorganization,  filling  in 
behind  people  who  were  off  on  one  job  or  another. 

As  far  as  my  own  work  was  concerned,  I  first  became  aware 
of  the  imminence  of  war  on  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  either  1938  or  1939,  the  first  trip  I  made  down  there. 
(I  guess  it  was  '39,  because  England  and  France  were  already  at 
war  with  Germany,  and  the  war  started  in  September  of  '39,  as  I 
recall.) 

We  got  to  Puerto  Rico — we  went  by  ship  from  New  York — and 
one  of  the  things  we  were  looking  at  was  the  possibility,  from  the 
standpoint  of  history,  of  refurbishing  La  Forteleza,  which  is  the 
old  historic  governor's  place.   It  was  being  used  at  the  time  by 
the  appointed  governor  Puerto  Rico — Admiral  William  Leahy.  Bill 
Leahy  was  the  Navy  chief  of  operations  or  the  head  of  the  Navy, 
and  then  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  there  because  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  a  strong  bastion  in  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  had  an  architect  with  us  who  was  a  specialist  in  historic 
architecture,  and  we  had  an  historian.   I  was  chief  of  party.  We 
looked  over  Puerto  Rico  and  Mona  Island,  a  little  island  about 
twenty  miles  acorss  the  sound  or  channel  to  the  west  of  the  main 
island  of  Puerto  Rico.   Coming  back  from  Mona  we  ran  into  a 
terrific  storm  and  had  a  forced  landing  in  a  cane  field.  We  went 
all  over  the  main  island,  of  course;  and  we  went  on  the  east  side 
to  an  island  just  off  the  coast,  a  mile  or  so,  where  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  supported,  and  still  does,  research  in  the  medical  field 
having  to  do  with  various  tropical  diseases  and  some  other 
afflictions.   They  keep  a  large  colony  of  rhesus  monkeys  there  for 
experimental  purposes.   Then  we  covered  the  Virgin  Islands  from  stem 
to  stern. 
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Collins:     Our  reports  went  in  almost  daily  on  what  we  were  seeing  and  what 
we  were   thinking.      I  suppose  they  had  some  military   significance, 
possibly. 

Lage:  Did  you  realize  at   the  time  that  your  reports  had  military 

significance? 

Cillins:      I  think  perhaps   they  were  so   looked  upon  by  some  of  the  people, 
perhaps  Admiral  Leahy.     He  kept  track  of  us,  wanted  to  know  what 
we  were  doing.     We  checked  in  with  him  or  his  office.     We  did  it 
personally  with  him  at   the  beginning.      We  saw  him  perhaps   three 
times   during  the  month  or  more  we  were  down  there.      The  specialist 
in  historic  architecture  spent  most  of  his   time  right   in  that   area. 

You  couldn't  help  but  realize   that  the  emphasis  was   on  war 
and  preparation  for  war.    That  is  where  it   came  home  to  me  very 
solidly  that  we  were  headed  for  war.     Admiral  Leahy  wasn't 
hesitant  in  explaining  how  this  was   apt  to  occur.        He  was   there, 
one  of   the  biggest  men   in  the  Navy,    in   the  whole  military 
establishment,   and  he  was   down  there  as   governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Why?     Because   this  was   a  good  place  to  have  one  of  your  supreme 
commanders   as  watchdog  and  planner.      The  government  was    concerned 
about   the  Panama  Canal.      I   enjoyed  Admiral  Leahy;   he  was  kindly. 
1   recall  that  little  Puerto  Rican  kids  were  around  his  office  a 
lot.      He  was  benign.      He   treated  them  like  puppies,    and  I'm  sure 
they   loved  him.      But  I  don't  believe   that  our  work  really  had  any 
military   significance. 

We  came  along  rather  naively,   doing  something  for  the  Park 
Service's  program,  which  seemed  to  be  very  important,   and  I   think 
it  was.      We  were   recommending   that   the  island  of  St.    John  in   the 
Virgin  Island  group  be  made  a  national  park,    a  national  historical 
park  or  in  some  national  park  system  category.      That  was   done. 
It  is   a  unit  of   the  national  park  system  today  as   are  one  or  two 
other   things   down  in  that  neighborhood.      I  don't   suppose  that 
Admiral  Leahy  was  unaware  of  "the  fact  that  at   the  east   end  of  St. 
John  Island  there  is   one  of  the  finest  deep  water  harbors  in   the 
world. 

We  may  have  been  pretty  naive — at   least  I  was — about   all  this 

when   I  left  Washington  to  go   to  New  York  and  then  to  Puerto  Rico. 

But   I  wasn't  when  I   came  home.      I  saw  enough  and  heard  a  lot  more   to 
make  me  realize  that  we  were  headed  for  war. 

Some  of  the  people  who  were  in   the  Washington  office  that 
I  worked  with  were   far  wiser  than  I.      They  were  older  and  wiser. 
Some  of   them  had  been  in  World  War  I.      They  thought   they  had  been 
able  to   see  war   coming.      One  chap   in  our  office,   Hugh  Autrey,    an 
historian,   had  been  in   the  editorial   department  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune' s  Paris   office,    for  years   as   a   correspondent   and 
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Collins:      editor.     He  got   tired  of  being  away  over   there  all  that   time  and 
came  back  and  went   to  work   for  Connie  Wirth.      He  knew  the 
European  situation  very  well  indeed. 

So   that  was   an  incident   that  I   can   recall   that  put  us ,   in 
our  little  unit  of  the  Park  Service,    in  a  position   to  see  more 
clearly  what  was  happening.      The  Park  Service  was  not  a  warlike 
outfit.     We  were  not  militant,   although  we  had   charge  of  a  good 
many  historic  sites   that  were  military  in  nature — Civil  War, 
Revolutionary  War,   and  so  on.     But  our  perspective  was  pretty 
good  on  what  Mr.    I ekes  had  to   tell  us   about  moving   to  Chicago. 

Of   course,    the  secretary's  office  didn't  move,   and  we  left 
Associate  Director  Demaray     in  Washington  to  keep   the  Park  Service 
name  in  the  pot.      Director  Drury  moved  to  Winnetka,   just  north  of 
Chicago,   with  his   family.      He  had   two  young  boys   and  his   daughter. 
They  had   to  pull  up  stakes   and  move  and  put   the  kids   in  school   and 
all  that,   just  as  most  of   the  rest  of  us   did.      That  was   all  part 
of   the  war  effort. 

My  own  work  that  you  might  say  was  war-connected  had  to   do 
with   land-use  matters.      The  military  needed  land  for   the 
burgeoning  new  air-to-ground  bombing  training  exercises,  new 
airports,    and  all  of   that.      I   think  I  mentioned  to  you,  half- 
facetiously,   one  time  when  we  were  talking  here  recently,    that  I 
had  some  little  connection  with  Mr.   Olmsted's  work     in  selecting 
cemeteries   in  anticipation  of  a  great  many  burials  on  American 
soil,   eventually. 

I  also   remember  serving  as   a  member  of  a  small  group  within 
the  Interior  Department  which  was   given  this  order — come  up  with  a 
proposal  for  the  siting  of  a  major  governmental   center  somewhere 
toward  the  center  of  the  United  States,   out  of   range  of  bombers, 
bombs   and  bombing,   and  where  protection   could  be  far  greater  than 
you  could  ever  have  it   on   the  coast  in  the  east,   meaning  Washington. 

In  the  National  Park  Service,   we  were  at  that   time — this   is 
perhaps   in  1939  or  1940 — doing  some  work  with   the  state  of 
Missouri.      There  was   a  large  area  south  of  St.   Louis   that  was 
available   for  state  park  purposes,   and  we  thought  that  you  couldn't 
get  much  more   centrally  located.      If  you  went   to   St.    Louis  you 
were   fairly   centrally   located  in  relation   to  all  of  the  borders. 
You  could  move   from  St.    Louis   in  any  direction  and  get   there 
fairly  quickly.      There  were  all  of  the  things   that  would  be  needed 
in  the  way  of   communications,    transportation,    foodstuffs.      You 
were  in   the  breadbasket,    the  center  of  the  breadbasket  of   the 
nation.     Politically,   you  were  at  the  point  of   interdigitation 
between   the  Republican  north   and   the  Democratic  south.    You  had 
everything  physiographically  and  in  terms  of  political  and  economic 
advantage  in  that  location. 
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Collins: 


Lage: 

Collins: 

Lage: 

Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


I  even  went  so   far  as   to  say   that  war  or  no  war,    it  would  be 
a  good   thing   to  back  off   and  take  a  hard  look  at  our  situation 
and  see   if  we  shouldn't  move  out   there  anyhow  and  leave  Washington 
as   a  kind  of   relic,   a  fossil.      I  still  feel   that  way  as   to   the 
Park  Service. 

A  national  historic  park.      [laughs] 
Yes. 


Well,  what  became  of  it? 
your  committee? 


Was   that   the  official   recommendation  of 


I  don't  remember.      I  wrote  up  my  stuff,   and  I   think  it  all  just 
kind  of  petered  out  and  died,    like  so  many   things.      Some  big  shot 
would  get  an  idea  and  order  up  some   thinking,    and  we  would   try   to 
come  up  with  something.      I  only  mention  this   to  show  that  we  were 
involved  during  war  time.     We  weren't  just  way  off  in  left   field 
somewhere  being  ignored. 

Another  war-related  assignment  I  had  involved  a  man  whose 
name  was   Colonel  Gripper.     He  was  a  very  nice  fellow.      He  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry,   Custer's  old  outfit    (but  of 
couse  he  didn't  serve  with  Custer) .     He  was   stationed  at  Fort 
Huachuca  in  Arizona,  which  is    the  home  of   the  Seventh    Cavalry. 
When  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps   came  along,   he  was   assigned 
to  it.      Somewhere  along   the  line  I  met  him,    probably   during   the 
mid- thirties ,  when  he  was   a   captain  and   I  was    at  Santa  Fe  running 
the  district  office. 

In  Washington  where  I  next  saw  Colonel  Gripper,  he  was 
connected  with  the  Signal  Corps.      The  Signal  Corps   still  had 
aviation,   a  large  chunk  of  it  anyway  on  the  army  side.      There 
was   a  request   to  consider  a  bombing   range  or  some  sort  of  a  test 
area  on  the  coast  of   the  Big   Island  of  Hawaii,  within   the  national 
park.     One  of   the  fastest  pieces  of  legislative  enactment  I   ever 
saw  was   the  passing  of  a  little  bill  which  would  permit   the 
utilization  of  an  old,    original  historic  battleground  in  the  days 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kings,   forerunners   of   the  white  settlers   in  Hawaii. 
They  used  to  have  big   fights   down   there  on  that  old  battleground. 
They'd  throw  rocks   at  each  other,   and  spears,   and  generally  raise 
cain.      The  Army  wanted   that   for  a  demolition  bombing   range.      Well, 
they  got   the  use  of  it   during   the  war  and  for  six  months   thereafter. 
I  worked  on  that   legislation  with   Colonel  Gripper,   my  old  friend 
from  CCC  days. 

To  get  it  passed? 

To  get   it  passed,   yes.      We  questioned   it,   but  the  war  was   on,    and 
we  didn't  know  that   the  Japanese  wouldn't   come  on. 
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Lage:  Did  you  feel   that   there  was  no  other  site  available?     Did  you 

look  into  other  sites? 

Collins:      Oh,   yes.     We  knew  the  country  very  well.      It  seems   to  me  that   this 
was  before  Pearl  Harbor.      It  was.      It  was  before  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
the  dangers  were  apparent,    and  we  had  to  make  some  sacrifices. 
It  wasn'  t cutting  timber.      It  wasn't  a  matter  of   total  destruction  of 
a  piece  of   the  park  and  so  on.      There  was   the  war  hanging  over  us. 
You  had  to  decide  whether  you  were  going   to  sit  tight  or  not. 

I   didn't  make  any  decision.      I  produced  facts   and  made  some 
recommendations.      But  Carl  Hayden,    an  old  friend,   handled   this 
bill  in  Congress,    and  it  went  through  inside  of  a  month.      It  was 
signed,   and  it  stayed  on   the  books,  but   they  never  used  it.      See, 
this  was   the  thing   that  Colonel  Gripper  thought,    that   they  wouldn't 
use  it,   but   they  ought  to  have   the  authority  to  use  it  if   they 
needed  to.      They  did,   however,   have  a  big   rest   camp  up  at  Kilauea, 
the  little  center  up   there  on   top,   on  the  edge  of   the  Kilauea 
crater   [in  Hawaii  National  Park] .     An  old  CCC  camp  was   converted 
into  a  rest   center  for  military.     We  were  already  gearing  up   for 
war.      Then,     of   course,   after  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor, 
we  were  in  it  with  all   four  feet.      There  was  lots   of  surveillance, 
and   the  Park  Service  was   right  in  the  middle  of   coastal  patrols   and 
all   that  kind  of  thing,   participating. 

Lage:  Park  Service  personnel  became   involved  in  it? 

Collins:      Directly  in  war  activity.     Now,    they  weren't  out  shooting  at 

people,   but  they  could  have,    if   there  was   anybody  to  shoot  at. 

Lage:  Was   this  on   the  west   coast? 

Collins:      The  same  thing  on  the  west   coast.      Olympic  National  Park,   for 

example,  was   one  of   the  supply   centers   for  coastal  patrols   that 
were  handled  by   the  Coast  Guard  primarily. 


Carrying  on   the  Park  Service  Mission,    1941-45 


Lage:  Where  did  the  Park  Service  draw  the  line?      I  know  that  they  did 

fight  some  of   the  intrusions   on  their  parks. 

Collins:      For  example,    the  non-renewable  resource  people  like  the  lumber 

industry  wanted   to   clean  up.     You  could  understand  their  attitude. 
John  Coffman,    the   chief   forester  of  the  Park  Service,   and  A.E. 
Demaray  and  others  made   tremendous   representations,    and  Mr,   Drury 
was  behind  them  too,    opposing   the  invasion  of  national  parks    for 
timber  for  war  purposes,    except  on  an   emergency  and   last-resort 
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Collins:  basis.  We  used  those  terms.  From  the  Secretary  on  down,  this  was 
very  strongly  advocated,  that  we  not  just  go  in  and  rape  the  parks 
for  anything. 

The  same  was    true  of   grazing.      A  lot  of  people   thought,    "Well, 
the  war  is   on,  we'll   turn   the  cows   into   the  parks   and  get  all  that 
good  feed."     It  never  happened.      The  service  held  the  line  on   that. 

Those  were  not  minor  activities,    although    they  were  not 
shooting-war   type   things.      They  were  protecting   the  very   thing 
that  we  were  in   the  war   to   avoid,   which  was   loss   of  our  own 
resources   and  our  own  birthright  in  this   country. 

Lage:  So   there  was  no  division  in  the  Park  Service  over   that   issue? 

Collins:      No,    I   don't   think  so.      There  were  some  people  who  would  have  given 
up  more  than  others  were  willing   to.     Mr.    Drury  was   a  very  strong 
personality  in  that  situation,  with   respect   to  hanging  on  to  what 
we  had.      I   think  this   is  one  of   the  outstanding  traits  of  his 
service  as   director,   that  he  did  hold  the  line. 

We  watched  the  parks   deteriorate.      There  were,   of   course,   food 
and  gas   restrictions.     We  were  encouraged  to  stay  home.     We  were 
encouraged  to  have  victory  gardens .     We  were  encouraged  to   live 
as  quietly   and  economically  as  possible  and  to  buy  war  bonds,   which 
we  all  did.     Travel  was  at  a  minimum,   official  travel.     We  did 
far  more  by  correspondence   than  we  had  for  some  years  before. 
During  the  earlier  thirties,  when   the  Roosevelt  administration 
started,   we  were   encouraged   to   get  out   and  get  things   done.      It 
took  a  lot  of   telephoning  and  a  lot  of  movement,    and  we  did  travel 
and  we  did  use  the  telephones   and  so   on.      Now  we  had  a  damper  on 
all  that  during  the  war.      But  we  still  kept  in  touch,   largely  by 
letter  and  correspondence,  with  our  own  in-house  affairs  and  with 
the  states   and  political  subdivisions.      I   think  we  kept  our  fences 
up  as  well  as   could  be  expected. 

Lage:  Was   there  a  lot     of  use  of  the  parks   during  the  war? 

Collins:      The  use  was  minimum.      I   think  the  people  wanted   to  go,  but    there 
was   a  sense  of  conservatism  that  permeated   the  whole   country,    and 
we  didn't  have  as  much   use.      We  did  at  places   that  were  handy   to 
get  on   the  coast,   or  on   the   coasts  where  you   could  have  military 
recreation  visits.      Muir  Woods   and  a  lot  of   the  towns   and 
communities  were  waterholes    for  the  military   personnel  on   leave. 

I'm  not   the  one  to    talk  very  much   about  this,   because  I  wasn't 
in  the  parks   at   the   time  a  whole   lot.     My  thinking  was   geared   to: 
how  are  we  going   to   save  this  project   for  expansion  back  to  what  it 
originally  was — the  boundary  of  Yosemite  National  Park,    for  example? 
What  are  we  going   to  do  about  Kings   Canyon,   Olympic,    and  Lass en 
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Collins:      and  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon  and  all  these  great  places   that 
we  were  working  on,    tooth  and  nail,    to  get  rounded  out  properly? 
What  about   the  new  areas   that  were   damned  important  within  our 
master  plan   thinking  for  the  role  of   the  Park  Service  in  the 
future?     These  were   the  things   that  concerned  me  at   the  time,   and 
a  good  many  of  the  rest  of  us   too     in  Connie  Wirth's  outfit.     Mr. 
Demaray  was  very  sympathetic  with  all   this,    also.     He  was   a  strong 
part  of  it. 

ft 

Collins:      To  get  away  a  little  bit  from  my  own  first-person  recollections 
here,   because  certainly  I  wasn't  running  anything.      I  want  to 
mention  Ronald  F.   Lee,   who  had  come  on   to   the  Park  Service  in  the 
early  thirties   as  kind  of  an  assistant   to  Connie  Wirth  in  the 
CCC  days   in  the  beginning  of   the  Roosevelt  administration.     He  was 
an  excellent  chief  historian,   professionally,   and  a  diplomat,    a 
very  wise  young  man,   a  very,   very  admirable  person.      He  saw  the 
need  to  keep   track  of  significant  events  of   the  war,   sites   and  other 
evidences   that  would  be  historically  important.     He  himself  went 
off   to  war  and  served  in  England  for  two  or  three  years .      In  all 
his   career  during   the  war,   he  never  lost  sight   of  his   role  as   an 
historian.      I  don't  know  what  his  work  was,   juggling  mail  bags   or 
something  like   that,  but  he  was   a  Ph.D.   historian — if  he  wasn't 
then,   he  became  one   long  before  he  passed  away. 

Ronnie  used  to  write  letters  back  to   the  service   frequently, 
and   they  were  replete  with  fine     information  on  things   that  you 
are  interested  in  regarding  the  role  of   the  Park  Service  in  the 
war.      He  helped  keep   the  Park  Service's   perspective  together.     He 
never  forgot.      He  kept  his   letters   coming  on  in.      I  know  his 
experience  meant  a  lot  to  me  personally.      I'd  never  known  him  very 
well  until  after  the  war,  when  I   came  to  know  him  better. 

Lage:  Was  his   feeling   that   the  Park  Service  should  carry  on  their 

original  work? 

Collins:     Yes.      In   the  light   of  the  meaning  of  war  as   a  destructive 

influence,   he  felt   that   the  role  of   the  National  Park  Service 
as   a  great  cultural  force  in  the  nation  was  pre-eminent,   one  of 
the  great   things   to   live  for  and  work   for,    completely  unselfish. 
Not   only  in  this   country,  but  around  the  world.      You  may  be  able 
to  get   copies  of  his   letters.      They'd  be  in  the  archives  somewhere, 
the  branch  of  history  of   the  Park  Service.      John  Hussey,  who   lives 
in  Piedmont,    could  probably  get  some  of   that  stuff   together  for 
you,   and  it  would  be  worth  seeing  and  looking  over. 

Well   then  insofar  as  possible — compatible  with  the  prior 
demands   for  human  energies   and  input  into   the  war  effort — we 
were  encouraged  to  keep   track  of     our  own  in-house  purposes   and 
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Collins:   do  what  we  could.  We  felt,  for  example,  that  pursuing  the  river 
basin  studies  had  aspects  of  energy  production,  because  they  had 
to  do,  to  some  extent,  with  water  controls,  power  production, 
irrigation  and  things  like  that. 

We  in  the  Park  Service  functioned,  in  river  basin  studies, 
through  organized  efforts,  interdepartmental  committees,  field 
committees,  and  so  on.  We  knew  what  was  going  on  out  in  the 
field.  We  had  our  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  affairs  in  the  drainage 
areas,  the  river  basins,  the  communities  and  the  farmlands  and 
the  timber  lands  and  so  on,  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  and  we  could  pick  places  where  we  might  be  able  to 
emphasize  the  park  role  a  little  bit,  even  during  the  war.  That 
we  felt  was  one  of  our  jobs,  so  that  people  weren't  going  to  lose 
sight  of  us.  We  were  in  that  picture,  and  we'd  be  back  in  it 
with  all  four  feet  after  the  war. 
1 

V 

Lage:  Did  you  work  particularly  on  those  river  basin  studies? 

Collins:      Yes,    I  did. 

Lage:  I  guess   the  Colorado  River  basin  study  was   going  on  during   the 

war.     What  others? 

Collins:      We  had   the  Columbia  basin  survey,    the  Rogue  River  basin  survey, 

the  Colorado  River  basin  survey,    the  Mississippi  work  in  connection 
with   the  Mississippi  River  parkway,    the  many  studies   of   eastern 
rivers — the  Santee  and  Cooper  Rivers,    for  example,   in  South 
Carolina,    the  Santee-Cooper  review  studies.      Almost   all  of  the 
major  ones  were  worked  on.     We  had  something  in  government  in 
Washington   called  the  small  dam  approach  to  water  control  and 
water  spreading.      There's    a  book  written  on  it,    called  Small  Dams. 
The  difference  between  small   dams   and  large   dams,    apart   from  the 
obvious  one  of  size,   in  a  political  sense  was   the  purpose  and 
the  amount  of  money  as   points  of   departure,    and  what   it  would   take 
in  planning  and  construction  to  build  a  certain  device.      If  it 
didn't   cost   any  more   than   a  certain  overall   amount,    then  it  was   a 
small  dam.      Small  dams  were  mainly   for  agricultural  uses   to  meet 
relatively  minor  needs. 

I   remember   the  money   factor  was   one  of   the  keys.      Carl 
Hayden  was    involved  in  that.      He  put  in  a  bill   that   sort  of  defined 
this   small  dam  category  by  establishing   a  limit  of   cost. 

All  of   those   things  were  more  or   less   relevant  and  more  or 
less    important  during   the  war.      So   I  would  say  that  we  did  have, 
however  peripheral,   a  war  role.      We  were  affected.     After  the  war, 
1945,    the  Park  Service  was   getting  over  one  of   its    rather 
debilitating  organizational  experiences.      We  realized  that  war 
wasn't   good  for   the  Park  Service,    anybody's  war.      But   I  would  say 
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Collins:   that  the  war  didn't  do  us  any  direct  harm,  except  the  deterioration 
of  the  physical  plant  in  the  parks.   It  didn't  hurt  the  parks, 
basically,  because  the  fewer  people  in  the  parks,  the  better  off 
the  parks  are.  But  our  developments  to  facilitate  handling  the 
public  in  the  parks  did  suffer.   Then  in  the  postwar  era,  we 
got  into  Mission  66  and  things  to  help  try  to  refurbish  them,  and 
to  resume  our  whole  broad  program. 

Lage:     We'll  get  into  that  later. 


Leaving  the  Director's  Office,  1945 


Lage:     Now  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  come  out  to  California  on  the 

Central  Valley  Project.  That  was  1945,  wasn't  it,  right  after  the 
war? 

Collins:  As  the  war  wore  on,  inexorably,  toward  a  conclusion,  I  began  to 
think  then  about  my  own  situation  after  the  war.   I  saw  my  wife 
and  our  three  children  as  victims,  in  a  way.   They  didn't  think 
of  themselves  that  way,  but  it  seemed  that  way  to  me.  My  wife  is 
from  South  Carolina.   Two  of  our  children  were  born  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  and  the  third,  who  is  now  our  lawyer  daughter  in  Phoenix, 
was  born  in  Chicago,  a  war  baby.   I'd  been  raised  mostly  in  the 
far  west,  in  northern  California.   I  thought  back  over  my  own 
life  and  what  a  wonderfully  rewarding  experience  it  had  been,  all 
in  all,  and  I  never  had  liked  Washington.  As  I  told  you  before, 
I  went  back  there,  and  as  Herb  Maier  said,  "You  might  have  to 
stay  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month  or  something.  Better  take 
your  clothes  and  stuff."  And  there  I  was  still  in  the  director's 
office,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  destined  to  be  there  as  a  kind 
of  mugwump  old  bureaucrat  the  rest  of  my  life.   I  didn't  want  to 
go  back  to  Washington. 

At  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  our  sister  organization 
in  Interior,  was  coming  alive  with  regard  to  its  obligations  to 
reservoir  areas.   They  were  building  all  the  dams  they  could  get 
a  chance  to  build,  competing  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  at 
least,  the  contemporaneity  was  so  close  that  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  decide  whether  you  would  say  they  were  contemporaries  or 
adversaries.   [laughter]   In  any  case,  I  was  involved  with  the 
water  works,  of  course,  all  the  way  through. 

I  knew  that  the  Central  Valley  Project  was  involving  a  series 
of  dams,  a  whole  lot  of  them.   Every  one  of  those  would  have  more 
or  less  recreation.  We  had  been  involved  in  recreation  aspects  at 
Lake  Mead  and  Lake  Texoma  and  at  other  water  control  devices  of 
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Collins:   a  major  nature  that  offered  recreation.   Somebody  had  to  look 

after  it.   The  bureau  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  it.   John 
C.  Page  was  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  following  Elwood  Mead. 
I  knew  John  Page  and  liked  him  very  much.   I  was  one  of  a  few 
guys  in  the  Park  Service  who  enjoyed  a  close  liaison  relationship 
with  Mr.  Page  in  his  office,  and  particularly  with  Wesley  Nelson, 
who  was  an  assistant  commissioner.   I  had  known  both  of  them  out 
West. 

So  I  knew  that  the  Park  Service  was  being  touted  in  the  bureau 
as  a  good  outfit  to  take  on  land-use  studies  in  the  Central  Valley, 
not  only  at  the  reservoir  areas  but  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
other  ways.  Major  Owen  A.  Tomlinson  was  the  regional  director, 
and  he  came  into  Chicago  to  the  director's  office  quite  often.   I 
talked  to  him  about  all  this,  and  he  indicated  that  if  his  office 
were  to  be  given  responsibility  for  some  sort  of  cooperative  project 
involving  the  Central  Valley  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
he'd  like  to  have  me  out  there  to  help  him  look  after  it. 

There  I  was — should  I  go  to  Washington,  back  with  Connie  and 
eventually  move  up  the  ladder  a  little  bit,  or  should  I  turn  my 
back  on  that  and  go  to  the  field  again,  where  I'd  come  from,  and 
get  into  nitty-gritty  stuff  out  in  the  boondocks  on  planning  and 
development  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  I  like  so  much. 

I  was  being  converted  into  a  planning  director  in  the 
director's  office,  a  step  or  two  away  from  the  actual  business  of 
getting  your  hands  in  the  dirt.  So  I  thought,  "My  wife  has  never 
been  west  of  the  Mississippi,  my  kids  have  never  known  anything 
about  that  kind  of  life  as  I  experienced  it.   By  God,  I'm  going  to 
go  west!   I'm  going  to  take  [Horace]  Greeley's  advice.  They  can 
get  all  kinds  of  cats  to  do  things  in  Washington.   There  are  lots  of 
people  just  dying  to  be  there.   I'm  not." 

So  there  was  no  difficulty  about  it.   There  was  no  hard 
feeling.   Connie  would  have  been  glad  to  have  me  stay  with  him; 
but  he  was  headed  for  Europe  on  some  special  assignment  with 
General  Mark  Clark.   I  was  already  acting  for  Ben  Thompson,  who 
was  ill  at  that  time  and  had  gone  to  Santa  Fe  on  a  kind  of  a  fill- 
in  job  until  his  health  got  better.  But  I  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
director's  office  and  go  back  to  the  field  as  the  head  of  a  planning 
project  for  the  Park  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 
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Collins:  We  moved  out  in  July  of  1945  and  went  up  above  Redding  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  administrative  center  for  the  Shasta 
Dam  Project.   Construction  of  Shasta  Dam  was  pretty  well  over 
with  then.   The  Millerton-Friant  Dam  too.  Work  was  going  on  in 
the  planning  stages  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  dam 
projects  or  proposals. 

Lage:     All  having  to  do  with  the  Central  Valley? 

Collins:  Yes,  all  part  of  the  Central  Valley  Project.   So  we  moved  in 
with  the  bureau.  We  were  given  very  good  accommodations  for 
living.   I  set  up  an  organization  of  about  twenty  people,  and  we 
built  a  good  industrial  center  of  our  own.  We  became  expert 
scroungers  of  war  surplus  and  equipment.  We  became  so  expert  at 
it  that  I  had  one  man  that  I  didn't  allow  to  do  anything  else  but 
make  the  rounds  to  all  the  big  depots  along  the  coast  here.  We 
got  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  military  supplies  and  equipment 
given  to  us,  and  we  supplied  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
Central  Valley. 

Lage:     For  their  actual  construction  purposes? 

Collins:   Yes,  for  everything,  like  water  pipe  and  vehicles  and  boats  and 

radios  and,  oh,  everything  under  the  sun.  We  became  noted  as  the 
experts  in  scrounging.  Whenever  anybody  in  the  Park  Service,  up  at 
Lassen  or  some  place,  wanted  something,  they  would  call  up  and 
see  if  we  knew  where  they  could  go  get  it.  We  were  beginning  to 
get  quite  a  reputation  as  thieves.   [laughter] 

Anyway,  that's  incidental,  but  it  was  fun.  We  got  all  this 
stuff  that  we  could  use,  right  out  of  Mare  Island  and  Sacramento 
and  Stockton  and  those  places. 

Lage:     Now  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Central  Valley  Project? 

Collins:   To  do  a  master  plan,  develop  a  land-use  plan  and  program  for  the 
adequate  recreation  and  cultural  use  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project — to  utilize  either  in  actuality,  where  there  were  facilities 
at  the  time,  such  as  the  reservoir  area  above  Friant  and  Shasta 
Dams,  or  to  anticipate,  on  a  long-range  basis,  additional  possi 
bilities  and  opportunities  for  development. 

We  did  master  plans  for  Shasta  Lake  and  Friant  Dam  first, 
and  I  think  they  were  very  good  master  plans.  We  had  meetings 
with  the  bureau  every  once  in  a  while.  We  had  a  very  nice 
relationship  all  the  way  through.   They  furnished  the  money  for  us 
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Collins:      to  do  all   this,    thousands   and  thousands  of  dollars.      It  was 

legitimate   for  the  bureau  to  supply   funds   as   long  as  money  was 
spent  within  their  project   confines,   because  all  of   their  money 
came  for  development  of  water  control  devices   and  water 
spreading  activities,    and  power  production  and  all  of   that. 
There  is  no  stopping  point  as    to   the  effectiveness  of   their  work. 
They  have  broad  authority   to  hire  us   as   contractors   to  do  a  lot 
of  work   for   them  that   they  couldn't  handle,    or  didn't  want    to 
handle,   on  land  use  and  so  on. 

Lage:  I've  heard   that   the  original  planning  of   the  dams   didn't   take  into 

consideration  recreational  possibilities,   so   that  it  was   difficult 
to  plan  for  recreation. 

Collins:     They  were  and  are  limited  by   law,    fairly   flexible  law,   in   the 

amount  of  land  they  could  get   for  a  reservoir.      In  some  instances, 
it  was  very  close  to  the  high  water  line  of   the  actual  reservoir. 
Other  places   there  was   some  leeway,   because  for  severance   reasons, 
they  might  have  to  buy  a  whole  property.      Then   the  idea  was   that 
sooner  or  later  they'd  sell  off  what  they  didn't  need,   if  they 
could  get  a  market  for  it.      In  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
property,   they  either  had  to   condemn  it,  which  they  didn't  like 
to   do  because  that  always  meant  a  court  action,    and  it   cost  more 
money  and  carried  with  it  a  lot  of  grief  and  hard  feelings.      Or 
they  would  simply  buy   the  guy's  whole  property  and  good  will  once 
in  a  while.     Water  reclamation,   in  all  its   ramifications,    is   a 
very  political  thing,   as  you  know.      It's   as  bad  as  mining. 

Lage:  Was  your  planning   constrained  by   the  limitations   in  area? 

Collins:     Not   constrained  so  much  as  just   limited.     We  could  well  imagine 
how  much  better  a  given  reservoir  area  could  be  with  better 
rounding  out  for  recreation  uses. 

Lage:  Was   there  any  possibility  of  expanding  those  areas? 

Collins:      Yes,  we  went   to  work.      One  of    the   things  we  were   doing   constantly 
whenever  we  had  an  opportunity  was  pointing  out    to  members   of 
Congress   and  others   that  you  had  to   think  in  terms   of   the 
physiography,    and  what  the  public  needed   to  enjoy  it,    and  you 
shouldn't  just  put  a  fence  right  around  the  waterhole  and  not 
utilize  above  it.     You  might  have  a  tremendously  attractive  scenic 
and  useful  basin,  but  you're  prohibited  from  using  the  area 
around   the  water  area,   because  the  federal   government  didn't   own 
it,   or  didn't   control  it. 

I   remember  up  here  at  Berryessa   [Napa  County],    there's   a 
peninsula  that  sticks  out  into   the  reservoir  area.     Well,    the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was   required   to  build  a   fence  about,    I 
think,    five   feet   in  vertical   elevation  above   the  water  and   then 
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Collins:   over  to  the  land.  Some  places  that  would  be  quite  a  ways.   Some 
places  were  steep,  so  the  fence  line  was  quite  close.   To  put  a 
fence  all  the  way  around  that  peninsula  was  ludicrous.  You  could 
stand  on  one  side  and  look  across  a  hundred  feet  to  the  fence  on 
the  other  side.   The  peninsula  had  a  fence  just  like  a  pencil  line 
right  around  a  certain  contour  level.  Why,  it  was  the  stupidest 
thing  you  ever  saw!   There  was  nothing  out  there  anyway,  and  you 
could  control  it  all  just  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  you  see. 
Things  like  that  have  meant  a  silly  waste  of  time  and  energy  and 
money,  but  they  happened  occasionally. 

Lage:     Was  the  idea  that  eventually  these  various  lakes  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  states  or  the  counties? 

Collins:   Yes,  unless  you  had  some  major  area,  such  as  Lake  Mead  or  Shasta 

Lake,  for  example,  that  warranted  continued  federal  administration 
because  costs  involved  in  adequate  management  are  too  much  out  of 
scale  for  the  state  or  the  county  to  handle.  Unless  that  was  the 
case — and  we  didn't  think  that  would  happen  very  often — we'd  turn 
it  over,  and  we'd  work  hard  to  get  the  local  governmental  agency, 
the  state  or  county,  to  handle  the  reservoir  area.  We  thought 
that  Shasta  warranted  continued  federal  handling.  Not  so  with 
Friant.  We  turned  the  Friant  one  over  to  the  state  of  California. 

Now  Mr.  Drury  had  come  back  to  the  state,  meanwhile,  three 
or  four  years  after  I  left  the  director's  office  and  came  back  to 
the  field. ,  Mr.  Drury  was  back  in  California,  and  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  in  Sacramento.  He  went 
from  the  director  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  the  director  of 
State  Beaches  and  Parks.  He  resisted  the  state  taking  over  any 
of  these  waterholes .  When  he  was  director  he  never  was  comfortable 
with  Lake  Mead  or  Texoma  or  any  of  those  places.  He  felt  the  same 
way  about  Folsom  Dam. 

Lage:     Did  the  state  take  it  over  under  his  administration? 

Collins:   Damn  right!  We  forced  it  down  his  throat.   I  was  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  that. 

Lage:     Tell  me  about  how  that  occurred. 

Collins:  We  had  federal  government  policy  and  enough  input  into  the  state's 
program  in  terms  of  financial  support  and  planning  to  outpressure 
him. 

Lage:     Did  you  get  him  to  accept  it  in  the  end,  or  did  you  go  over  his  head? 

it 
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Collins:   I'd  say  we  went  over  his  head,  more  or  less.   I  think  that  I  may 
be  talking  out  of  turn  here,  but  I  remember  one  time  going  up 
to  Sacramento  and  getting  the  acting  director,  Earl  Hansen,  who 
was  in  that  role  for  quite  a  while,  and  going  out  to  Folsom.  We 
spent  part  of  the  day  looking  it  all  over,  and  treated  the  matter 
as  something  that  we  felt  assured  the  state  would  have  on  its 
shoulders.   Some  of  the  people  in  the  state  park  organization  were 
for  it,  and  some  were  against  it,  but  the  acting  director  was  very, 
very  upset.  He  was  upset  because  he  was  a  traditionalist  who 
couldn't  accept  the  idea  of  taking  on  any  project  that  would 
involve  his  organization  in  anything  other  than  the  most  superior 
natural,  or  authentic  historic,  resources.   Lots  of  people  were  so 
minded. 

Mr.  Drury  was  uncomfortable  with  this  whole  situation,  but  I 
proceeded  on  the  basis  that  everybody  was  just  going  to  have  to 
be  very  happy  about  it,  and  this  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
state.   The  state  has  come  full  circle.  We  have  found  that  these 
are  very  worthwhile  areas,  very  good  areas,  even  though  the  water 
goes  down  a  lot,  and  they  look  pretty  dismal  at  times,  some  parts 
of  them.   The  state  is  no  longer  unhappy  with  them,  I  would  guess. 
This  is  partly  because  you  have  a  lot  of  people  coming  up  in  the 
state  parks  departments  across  the  country  who  weren't  there  at 
the  beginning.  They  came  in  after  those  compromise  kinds  of  area 
things  were  pretty  well  set,  and  they  accepted  them  automatically, 
and  it's  all  right  now.   So  they  are  doing  a  good  job.   But  there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  I  wouldn't  go,  such  as  allowing  any  recreation 
area  for  ORV's. 

Lage:     What  other  lakes  were  included  in  the  Central  Valley  Project? 
Folsom  and  Millerton? 

Collins:   Yes.   Shasta,  Folsom,  Millerton — well,  now,  the  Forest  Service  has 
Shasta.  They  took  that  over.  They  took  it  away  from  us. 

Lage:     What  about  Clear  Lake?  Was  that  one  of  them  or  is  Clear  Lake  a 
natural  lake? 

Collins:  There's  a  state  park  on  the  shores  of  Clear  Lake,  but  the  lake, 

for  the  most  part,  is  a  natural  lake.   It's  been  raised  a  little, 
with  the  Puta  Creek  dam,  years  and  years  ago,  but  Clear  Lake  is 
the  result  of  a  very  interesting  geologic  occurrence,  some 
thousands  of  years  ago.   It  would  take  me  an  hour  to  tell  you  the 
wonderful  geologic  story  and  some  of  the  results  of  it  in  modern 
terms . 
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Collins:      [In   recent  geologic  time  the  drainage  in  and  out  of  Clear  Lake 
area — probably  wasn't  any   lake,  but  a  broad  flat — was  out   the 
other  way  down  the  Russian  River.      Then  some  slipping   and  sliding 
occurred  geologically  and  the  drainage  went  out   to   the  east  via 
Puta  Creek  and  on  into   the  Sacramento  Valley.      I   don't  know  where 
the  land  raised  to  cut  off   the  flow  down   the  Russian  drainage, 
but  if  memory  serves   correctly  it  was  where  Blue  Lakes  occur 
today   (residual  ponds   at  the  top  of   the  divide  between  old  and  new 
water  courses). 

Well,   man  put  up   a  "small  dam"   on  the  old  putah  in  order  to 
collect  more  water  for  agricultural  uses.      And  Clear  Lake 
increased  over  and  above   the  pool  established  when   the  geologic 
movement   changed  its  water  course.      So  we  wound  up  with   Clear  Lake 
somewhat  as  we  know  it  now,  bugs  and  all. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  way   this   side  of   the  geology  I 
mention,    the  PG&E,   or  a  forerunner,   put  in  an  Eel  River  diversion 
in  order  to  engage  in  what  we  call  "stream  piracy"   to   take  water 
out  of  a  neighboring  river  basin   (the  Eel)    and  put  it   into   the 
Russian.     Why?     Because  man  needed  more  and  more  water  down   the 
Russian. 

A  few  years   ago   the  diversion  project  was   adjudged  uneconomical 
and  the   company  sought   to  abandon   it.     But  government  said,   in 
effect:     Nope.     You  went  into   that   racket  in  order  to  get  more 
water  for  your  needs.     People  came  to  depend  upon   the  flow  of  the 
river  as  you  had  augmented  it.      So  now  you  can  damn  well   continue, 
or  find  some  other  source  of  supply,   at  your  expense! 

This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  how  not  to  do  it  that  I 
know  of.  And  I  love  the  term  "stream  piracy,"  don't  you?! — GLC, 
February  21,  1979] 

Lage:  You  mentioned  Berryessa. 

Collins:      We  did  the  planning   for  Berryessa,  but  we  sold  that  to   the  county. 
The  county  had  a  royal  opportunity,  but   they  got  greedy,    and  they 
abused  the  plan.      They   didn't  do  a  good  job   in  living  up   to   their 
agreement   in  Napa  County.      I   don't  know  whether   they've  ever 
straightened  that  out  or  not.     We  got  out  of  that  one.      The  Park 
Service  no   longer  has   any  direct  responsibility.     We  did  the  plan 
and  turned  it  over   to   them.      It  was   a  good  plan.     We  arranged 
for  the  county  to   take  that  over,   administer  it,    and   the  bureau 
then  had  to  monitor  it  and  see   that  the  thing  was  being  handled 
all  right.      They  had  a  man  for  that  purpose,   but  for  some  reason 
or  other  it  got  away   from  them. 
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Collins:       [I    think  it  is   a   case  wherein   the  NFS   could  have  kept  everybody 
in   line,  but  we  weren't   trying  as  hard  as  we  should  have  for  the 
authority  and  initiative.      I  was    retired  and  I   don't  know  who  had 
the   responsibility.      Although   in  all   fairness   I   think  that  I 
failed  to  watch   that  one  as   carefully  as   I  should  have. — GLC, 
February  21,   1979] 

We  in   the  Park  Service  didn't  pursue   it.     We  were  not 
directly  obligated   to,    I   suppose,   and  we  didn't.      I  wish     we  had. 
I  was   retired  by   the  time  this  blew  up   into  a  situation.     We 
were  interested,   of  course,  because  my  office  had  done   the  plan 
after  I   left  the  Central  Valley  Project  and  moved  down  into  San 
Francisco.     Anyway,    there  were  several  reservoirs   already  in 
existence  and  several  more  in  prospect — San  Luis   reservoir,    for 
example,    down  in  Merced  County  out   from  Los  Banos . 

The  Central     Valley  was  a  big  job,    lots   of  work.      I  had  a 
good  crew.      As   recovery   from  wartime  activities  went   forward, 
the  people  I   recruited   for  the  Central  Valley  Project  earlier  in 
the  war  years  were  in  demand  back  in  the  mainstream  of  Park 
Service  activities.      We  were  getting  a  little  more  money   for  our 
regular  effort.      So  one  by  one,    they  wanted   to  go  back.      They  were 
architects,   engineers,    landscape  architects   and  technicians — 
biologists   and  so  on.     They  wanted  to  get  back  into   their  old- 
time  divisions.      So   I  would  have  been   losing  my  older  heads   and 
having   to   recruit  others,   probably  inexperienced  juniors.     We  had 
done  pretty  well  with  our  planning.      We  had  done  about   as  much  as 
•    I  suppose  we  needed  to  do.      I   didn't   feel  that  way  personally, 
but   the  service  did. 

The  Forest  Service  saw  what  we  were   doing  at  Shasta  Lake, 
and  they  were  pretty  jealous  of   that  and   they  wanted  it,   so   they 
went   to  work  on  Clair  Engle   (who  was  already  sick  and  beginning 
to  die)    and  others,   and  they  took  the  place  away   from  the  Park 
Service. 

Lage:  Did  they  have   the  surrounding  national   forest? 

Collins:      Yes,    a  lot  of  it.      They  got   the  forest   expanded   to  surround  the 
whole  damn   lake,   practically,   and   that  was   good  strategy.      They 
they   said,    "Why  should  the  Park  Service  have  this    thing   right   in 
the  middle  of  our  forest?"      So   they  got  it. 

Lage:  Had  that  been  an  area  that  you   thought  the  Park  Service  might 

continue  with? 


Collins:      Yes,    I   thought  so,    I  thought   so.      As   I   look  back  on  it ,    I   think 

perhaps   that  I   didn't  handle   the  job   as    carefully  as   I  might  have, 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  strategy.      I   think  I   got   into 
a  few   fights . 
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Lage:  With     the  Forest  Service  or  with   the  politicians? 

Collins:     With   the  local  politicians.     Not  the  big  ones,   but   the   little 

guys  who   always   cry  and  weep  and  so  on.      They  were  always   on  my 
back. 

Lage:  Why  were  they   in  favor  of   the  Forest  Service? 

/ 

Collins:   Because  they  could  get  more  out  of  them.   It's  a  much  less 

restricted  organization,  in  terms  of  management  and  utilization. 
They  lie  more.   [laughter]  We  were  much  more  sophisticated  in 
terms  of  knowing  that  you  have  to  take  your  role  seriously  and 
stay  with  it.   I  think  the  Forest  Service  could  bend  quite  readily 
in  order  to  gain  a  point.   Their  driving  ambition  is  land,  land, 
land!   They  take  the  position  that  he  who  owns  the  most  land  has 
the  best  argument  for  more  money. 

Our  purposes  were  I  think  more  along  the  lines  of  social 
needs  and  cultural  requirements  of  people.  We,  in  my  opinion,  are 
more  objective.  We  took  the  position — and  we  were  the  first  to 
say  it — that  recreation  is  essential  to  life.  Ben  Thompson  said 
that,  the  first  one  I  ever  heard  who  said  it.  And  I  think  it's 
a  very  true  statement.   I  don't  think  a  person  can  exist  without 
recreation.  Whether  it's  heavily  urbanized,  like  going  to  the 
opera  in  San  Francisco,  or  a  play,  or  having  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  a  good  college  or  whatever  it  is,  the  recreation  aspects  of 
what  you  do  every  day  are  tremendously  stimulating.  Without  them, 
you  lose  your  humor,  you  lose  your  flexibility,  and  you're  just 
not  as  good  a  person. 

We  always  feel  in  the  Park  Service  that  it's  very  important 
to  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  recreation  in  its  broadest 
possible  context.   It  may  be  a  basic  generic  term.   It  can  have 
within  itself  so  much  of  the  meaning  of  culture  in  the  contemplative, 
leavening  sense  as  well  as  in  the  active  sense  of  sports.   So  I 
felt  good  about  our  work  on  the  Central  Valley  Project,  and  the 
bureau  did  too.   They  were  very  proud  to  have  us  with  them.  We 
made  great  and  lasting  friendships  because  we  made  important 
contributions . 


Recreational  Dams:   Conflicting  Views  Within  the  Park  Service 


Lage:     Initially,  when  the  Park  Service  got  into  recreational  dams,  wasn't 
there  quite  a  controversy,  with  Drury  trying  to  prevent  the  Park 
Service  from  getting  involved? 
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Collins:      Yes,    I   think  so. 

Lage:  Did  you  get   involved  in  that  at  all? 

Collins:      Oh,   sure.      I  was   one  of   those  who  was   right   in   the   center  of  all 
that,  because,   hell,   I  had  been  one  of  those  Park  Service  minor 
officials  who  was   doing  it.      I'd  been  picked  to   go   to   Boulder  City 
and  start   the  program  at  Lake  Mead  at  a  time  when  it  was  very 
unpopular  with  most  of  the  Park  Service  old-line  superintendents 
and  all   the  rest.     Not  a  lot  of   them  were  old  men  then,   or  a  lot 
older  in  the  service  than  Connie  and  Ben  and  I  were.     And  I  was 
a  sort  of  pariah  because  I  had   the  "old-line"  background  but  had 
joined   the  progressives. 

Lage:  So  who   finally   resolved  that  dispute  between  the  bureau  and  Drury? 

It  went  to   the  Secretary's  office? 

Collins:      Oh,    the  Secretary  was   all  for  what  we  were  doing.      I   think  Drury 
just  realized  that  he  wasn't  going   to  stand  in  the  way  of   the 
Park  Service's  progressive  evolution,    that  we  were  going   to  have 
national  recreation  areas   and  national  seashores   and  national  this , 
that  and  the  other,   and  that  he'd  just  have  to  realize  that  he 
couldn't  stop  it;   he  couldn't   control  it   any  more   than   to   insist   that 
whatever  we  did,  we  do  with   the  best  grace  possible,  with  respect   to 
whatever  ethics   there  might  be.      He  wanted  us   to  be  very  ethical  in 
everything  we  did,   not  just  be  opportunists.      I   think  he   felt   for 
a  long  time   that  Connie  was  not  much  more   than  an  opportunist,   and 
some  of   the  rest  of  us   as  well. 

Well,    Connie  was  a  big,   jovial  politician,   happy-go-lucky 
back-slapping   type  guy.     You  had  to  know  him  to  find  out  how 
profound   the  man  was   underneath   all   that.      He  couldn't  spell;   he 
couldn't  read  his  speeches;   he  couldn't  write  worth   a  damn  in 
terms   of  well-composed  stuff,  but  boy,    could  he  think,    and  did  he 
know  values,    and  still  does.      He  was   loyal,    a  profound  man,    and 
one  of   the    truly  great  people  in  conservation  in  my   opinion. 

Lage:  Did  he  get  involved  in  this   controversy  over  the  dams? 

Collins:      Sure.     He  was   the  center  of  it.     He  was   a  smooth   fellow  about  ten 
jumps   ahead  of  most   everybody  but  Demaray.      Poor  Mr.    Drury  was 
highly   literate,    a  culturally-attuned  gentleman  who  half   the  time 
didn't  know  what  he  was   doing  as   director. 

Lage:  Did  Drury  have  support  within  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:     Yes,   he  had  support  wihin  the  Park  Service.     He  had  a  lot  of 

people — cronyism  was   the  word   that  you  could  apply.      There  were   a 
lot  of  people  who  patronized  him  because  he  was   director.      And 
there  were   a  lot  of  people  who  believed  as  he  did.      But   there  were 
a  lot  of  us  who  didn't,  who  saw  the  Park  Service,   along  with   every 
other  organism  or  organization  in  the  country,   as   something  subject 
to  evolution. 
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Lage:  So   this  question  seems   like  a  key  question  of  what  direction  the 

service  should  take. 

Collins:     Yes.      I   think  Mr.   Drury  presided  at  a  time  when  inexorable   forces 
were   at  work,   naturally,    to  broaden  the  horizons  of   the  Park 
Service  enormously.     Without  having  any   strong  desire  for 
participation  in  this   sort  of  thing,  he  found  himself   there  as   the 
big  shot,    the  big  boss,  watching  this  happen  whether  he  liked  it 
or  not. 

Lage:  But  it  seems   from  what  you  say   that  you  don't   feel   the  drive  to 

expand  the  purposes   of   the  Park  Service  was   a  power  play? 

Collins:      No,    I  don't  think  it  was.      I  think  it  was   a  natural  evolutionary 
growth,  which  at  steps   along   the  way  was   recognized  by  people  of 
vision  and  purpose  who,   without   feeling   that   they  were  sacrificing 
anything  of   the  Park  Service's  original  intention,   saw  this   as   a 
good   thing   for  the  Park  Service,   a  way  to  strengthen  the  program, 
for  all  the  old-line  areas  as  well  as   the  new  things   that  we  might 
get  into.     We  all  felt   that  if  we  didn't  get  into   these  new 
opportunities   and  make  the  most  of   them,  we  were  going  to  be 
isolated.     We  would  be  just  plowed  under,   divided  up  and  taken  over 
by  other  agencies.   And     I   think  that  would  have  happened.      I'm  sure 
it  would  have.      It  didn't,    and  how  can  you  say  it  would  have  if  it 
didn't?     Except  within  your  powers   of  observation  and  logic,   you 
know  damn  well  that   these,  things   can  and  do  happen. 

Lage:  So  you  felt  that  you  had   to   serve  more  people,  was   that   the  idea, 

in  order   to  keep   the  support  for  the  service? 

Collins:      Yes.      I   think  that's  one  fair  statement.     You  might  not  like  some 
of  what  you  see,   not  like  it  altogether,   but   that's   the  way  it   is. 
You  make  the  best  of  it,  but  for  the  most  part,    the  vision,    the 
opportunity,    the  actuality  of  getting  into  recreation  on  national 
seashores,   national  recreation  areas   and  open  spaces,   parkways 
and  so  on,    I   think  were  profoundly  significant  and  worthwhile  to 
the  nation.      They  have  never  hurt  the  national  park  system  one  bit 
but  have  enhanced  it. 

We've  learned  ever  so  much  about  handling  people  and  doing 
things  with  the  public — the  restraints  you  can  logically  impose 
and  so  on — from  these  other  types  of  administrative  units   that  can 
apply   to  the  old-line  parks,  which  from  an  administrative  standpoint 
can  get  kind  of  musty.      In  many   cases,    they  are  still  the  places 
where  you  put  people  who  aren't  good  for  anything   else.      That's   a 
hell  of  a  thing  to  say,    isn't  it? 

Lage:  It's   kind  of  a  sad  reality,   if  that's   the  truth. 
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Collins:      I  may  be  wrong  about   that.      That's  personal.      Of   course,    I   think 

this  way,    that  I  was   a  very  imaginative,    exploratory  sort  of  person 
as   a  planner.      I  was  ambitious   for  my  organization.      I  admit  all 
that,    freely  and  frankly.      I  was  not — never  was,  never  will  be — a 
park  administrator  in   the  sense  that   I  sat  in  a  comfortable  office 
and   checked  personnel   and  budget  matters   day  by   day  and  saw  how 
much  was    coming  in  and  how  much  was   going  out   and  how  close   to   the 
danger   line  I  was.      I   didn't   care  about   that  kind  of  stuff.      You 
can  get  anybody   to  do   that.      That's  just  straight  administration 
and  I  don't  like  it. 

I've  had  to   do   a  lot  of  it.      I've  been   a  superintendent,   sure. 
But  what  I   like  and  always  have  liked  is   the  creative  side  of  the 
program  as   a  whole,  where  you  see  history  encapsulated  here  and 
there,   very   important  history,    significant   to  your  life  and  my   life 
and  our  children's,   as   the  Muir  House  up  here,   or  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  or  Tilden  Park  or  something  else — these  things   in 
all  their  great  variety  and  purpose  and  significance,  mostly  in 
terms  of   their  highly  beneficial   cultural  results.     You  have  far 
more  people  who  are  good  accountants  and  bookkeepers   than  you  do 
who  are  talented  or  gifted  or  driven  by  their  desire  to  explore 
new  and  different  ways  and  means   of  enhancing   the  whole  show. 

Now,   in  our  division  in  the  Park  Service,  where  we  worked 
directly  with  Connie,  what  I'm  saying  is   the  way  we  felt,  what  we 
did.      That's  what  we  were  there  for.     We  found  that  in  a  lot  of 
ways,  we  would  be  way  out  ahead,    and  in  other  ways,  we  were  just 
clear  out  of   the  ball  park,    and  we  had   to  be  pulled  back,   by  Mr. 
Drury  or  somebody. 

Mr.   Drury  was  one  of   those  who  was   a  great  puller-backer. 
Today,   since  Ralph  Cheney  died,   and  Newton  became  president  or 
chairman  of  the  board  for  Save-the-Redwoods  League,    it's   amazing 
how  he  has   changed.     He's  more  liberal,   you  know.      Immediately  he 
began  to   talk  about   the  conservation  of  redwood  habitat,   even 
though  it  was   cut  over,  whereas  Ralph   and  Newton   too,    at   the 
beginning,   never  would   think  of  anything   except   existing  stands 
of  old-growth  redwood.      But  when  Newton  got   to  be  president,   he 
suddenly  began  to  be  a  far  greater  figure  in  his   capacity   to  accept 
this  kind  of   thinking. 

Lage:  Do  you   think  anybody  in  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  had  an 

influence  on  him? 

Collins:      Dick  Leonard.      [I  can  say  for  sure   that  Dick  had  a  profound 

influence  on  Drury,    in  the  sense  of  broadening  his   views.      Newton 
was   slow   to  mature,   however,    in  his   own  right.      His  way  was   to  obtain 
confirmation  where  he  knew  he   could,    in  advance.      Newton  himself  was 
never  an  innovator,    in  my  opinion.      His  brother  was.      During  his   last 
years  he  became  more  innovative.      Dick  is   exploratory   and   fearless. — 
GLC,    February   21,    1979] 
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VII  A  CHANGING  SPIRT  IN  THE  NFS :   REGION  4,  1948-60 


End  to  a  Personalized  Style  of  Action 


Lage:     Your  next  career  move  was  to  the  Region  4  office  of  the  NFS,  in 

San  Francisco.  How  did  you  get  into  that,  and  tell  us  about  some 
of  the  personalities  there. 


Collins:   The  work  of  so-called  state  relations — I  worked  with  the  states 

and  territories  as  you  know — was  building  up  all  the  time.  All  of 
the  gestures  that  the  Park  Service  had  been  making  over  the  years 
began  to  come  into  fruition  as  the  post-war  period  went  on.  We 
found  more  and  more  people  at  state  and  local  levels  looking  to  the 
Park  Service  for  advice  and  counsel.   This  was  way  beyond  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  so  that  the  regional  director,  Major 
Tomlinson,  and  others  in  the  director's  office,  felt  that  we  should 
have  state  relations  people  at  the  regional  level.  Here  they  had 
one  of  their  guys  in  the  person  of  myself  in  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  on  one  major  activity,  when  there  were  things  in  Nevada 
and  Washington  and  Oregon  and  Hawaii  and  Arizona  and  so  on  that 
the  rest  of  them  were  being  bugged  about — how  do  you  improve  a  park 
system,  how  do  you  select  areas  and  all  of  that — lots  and  lots  of 
questions  being  asked.  An  opportunity  to  be  supportive  of  state 
parks  systems  and  enhance  them  was  seen,  so  they  set  up  the  state 
relations  offices. 

They  had  a  guy  as  state  relations  expert  in  San  Francisco 
who  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  during 
the  war.   On  the  organization  chart  he  was  my  boss.  He  was  a  nice 
guy  but  kind  of  a  dud.  His  health  was  not  too  good.   I  don't 
think  that  Major  Tomlinson  was  terribly  enthralled  with  this  man  as 
a  producer. 

Lage:     Do  you  remember  his  name? 

Collins:   Yes.   His  name  was  Raymond  E.  Hoyt,  Colonel  Hoyt.   He  was  a  fellow 
who  liked  you  to  remember  that  his  title  was  Colonel,  one  of  those. 
But  a  harmless  fellow.   He  did  all  his  work  from  his  desk.   He 
wasn't  much  of  a  field  man.   I  didn't  hold  that  against  him  because 
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Collins:  his  health  was  a  problem.   He  could  tell  you  by  the  hour  what  he'd 
done  to  help  win  the  war.  He  was  actually  stationed  at  Hamilton 
Field  all  during  the  war,  and  he  looked  after  the  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

He  had  been  in  recreation  before  the  war.  I  believe  that  he 
was  in  World  War  I,  and  he  was  an  engineer  by  training.   He  had 
all  the  credentials.   I  didn't  dislike  him  at  all — a  very  clean-cut 
chap,  friendly,  but  gee,  he  presumed  that  he  was  running  this  whole 
thing,  including  the  Central  Valley  Project  work  and  so  on.  He 
was  on  a  bigger  ego  trip  than  I  was,  if  possible.   I  cleared  with 
the  regional  director,  but  what  I  did,  I  did  with  the  Sacramento 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Office  and  with  Washington.  We  didn't  have 
anybody  in  San  Francisco  that  I  needed  particularly. 

Well,  the  Major  had  his  way  of  protecting  his  own  office  by 
deciding  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
game  was  to  bring  me  into  his  staff,  which  he  did.   Then  I  had  to 
go  out  to  all  those  states,  which  in  a  minor  way  was  the  sort  of 
thing  I'd  done  nationally  in  Washington  and  Chicago  a  few  years 
earlier. 


Lage:     So  the  regional  office  had  a  responsibility  to  help  the  states 
plan? 

Collins:  Yes.  Major  Tomlinson  retired.   Lawrence  Merriam  came  on  as  regional 
director.   Then  Ray  Hoyt  died.   I  just  went  ahead  and  did  whatever 
I  was  told  to  do  as  best  I  could  and  more  or  less  ignored  anybody 
else  in  that  office  except  in  my  own  outfit  where  I  had  a  few 
people,  and  they  weren't  of  much  force.   I  don't  think  I  was  the 
most  popular  fellow  in  the  world  around  there,  but  I  wasn't  mad 
at  anybody.  We  got  along  all  right. 

[They  let  me  alone  for  the  most  part,  and  I  kept  in  touch 
with  Washington  in  policy  and  program.   I  was  an  advocate  of 
regionalization  back  when  we  started  it.   And  I  think  that  we  lost 
sight  of  our  original  purposes,  making  it  less  a  service  device, 
as  intended,  and  more  of  a  dominant  force  over  the  field  areas. 
I  think  now  that  we  could  benefically  do  away  with  the  regional 
offices,  move  the  director's  office  out  of  Washington  to  a  more 
central  location  leaving  a  small  liaison  group  there,  and  establish 
whatever  service  centers  (such  as  the  Denver  one  more  or  less) 
that  might  be  useful.  Such  action  would  put  the  parks  back  on 
their  own,  with  our  best  people  at  them. — GLC,  February  21,  1979] 

II 

Collins:      The  day  of   the  highly  personalized  style  of  meeting  a  problem  or 

a  challenge  in  the  Park  Service  was   passing.     We  were  getting  more 
people  in   the  service.     We  were  more  unionized,    if   that's   a  fair 
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Collins: 


way   to  say  it,   in  that  more  people  paid  attention   to   the  eight-hour 
day  and  that  kind  of   thing.      I  had  already   thought   that  I  ought 
to  begin  to   consider  retirement,   because  I  didn't  like   to  be 
fenced  in.      And  I   liked  to  work  with  people  who  were  imaginative 
and  inspired.      It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  starting  to   carry   too 
many  others. 

I  was   looking   forward  to   the  time  when  I  would  be  old  enough 
to   retire,   because  I  didn't  like  to  have   to  have  my   decisions   come 
out  of   a  staff  meeting  where  you  had  a  lawyer  and  a  forester  and 
an  engineer  and  a  whole  lot  of  people   considering  whatever  it  was 
you  had  in  mind  to   get  done,  with   everybody  batting   it  around  and 
coming  up  with  a  conclusion,   and  then   the  regional   director  saying, 
"Well,    then  I  guess   this   is   the  way  we  ought   to  do  it."     Nine 
times   out   of   ten,   it  would  be  lousy,   or  the  inspiration  would  be 
gone.      But   that's   the  way  it  was.      [I  guess   I  was  beginning   to 
resent   change — the  very  danger  I   constantly  advised  against! — GLC, 
February  21,   1979] 


We  had  some  great 
Coast  Recreation  Survey 
major  undertakings   that 
were  so  worthwhile,   so 
relearn;    to  accommodate 
a  good  employee  in  it, 
I  never  could  do   that, 
loner . 


opportunities,   however,   like  the  Pacific 
,    the  Alaska  Recreation  Survey,   and  other 

I  was   involved  in  very  prominently.      They 
important,   I   thought,    that  I   tried  to 

myself  to  a  larger  organization,  try  to  be 
and  not  be  rocking  the  boat  and  so  on.  But 
and  I  think  I  became  sort  of  a  misfit,  a 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Well,   Major  Tomlinson   retired.     Mr.   Drury  left  the  service 
and  Connie   took  over.     Arthur  Demaray  was   director  for  a  short 
time,   about  a  year,   and   then  Connie.     Here  was  my  old  pal,  my  old 
boss,   sitting   there  at  the  top  of  the  heap.      I  had  entree  directly 
with  him  and  with  Ben  Thompson  over  the  telephone,   and  whenever  I 
felt  it  necessary  I  went   to  Washington. 

Lawrence  Merriam  succeeded  Major  Tomlinson  as   regional  director. 
He'd  been  in  Omaha  and  got  tired  of  the  cold  weather.      I   think  his 
wife  got  sick  of  it.      So  he  came  to  San  Francisco;    they  were  old- 
time  Berkeley  people,   of   course.      That  didn't  help  my  morale  any, 
because  he's   not  an  imaginative  guy.      But  we  got  along  all  right. 
We  both  saw  that  we  did.      (He  was  one  of  Connie's  men  too.)      That 
was   the  only  way   to  do   it.     But  I  don't   think  I  was  his  prize  pupil 
by  any  means .      I   think  he  felt  that  I  was  making  end  runs     all 
around  him  all  the   time.     He  knew  damn  well  I  was.      [laughter] 

You  don't  deny  that? 

No,  no,  I  did  it.  Whenever  he  questioned  me,  I  came  clean  with 
him.  I'd  learned  long  since  that  the  truth  is  what  you  have  to 
use. 
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Lage:  What  did  he  disapprove  of? 

Collins:      He   thought  that   I  was   too   outgoing   and   talked  about   things  with 
people  before   they  were  ready  to  be   talked  about,    and  I  used 
people  in  the  office  all   the   time.      Wherever  I   found  someone  with 
talent  who  knew  something  I   could  use,    I  was   always  hammering  away 
at  such  people  to  get   their  information.      Such   conduct  on  my  part 
would  make  a  particular  guy's   immediate  boss  mad,  because  I  was 
interfering  with   the  fellow's  work  and  all  that  kind  of   crap.     All 
I  ever  did  was   to  urge  and  help   inspired  people  get  something  done. 

Lage:  Were   there  any  major  policy   decisions   that  you  disagreed  on? 

Did  you  have  support  for  your  major  projects,    like  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  Coast? 

Collins:      From  Washington. 

Lage:  But  what  about  from  the  regional  office? 

Collins:     Well,    they  went  along  because  they  had  to.      It  got  to   the  point 

where  they  just   really  didn'  t  bother  all   that  much,   as   long  as   they 
got   their  names   on  things  and  so  on.      I  never  made  mistakes   that  got 
us   into  any  real  trouble. 

Lage:  I  would  think  it  would  make  them  look  good  to  have   those  sophisticated 

reports   coming  in  under  the  Region  4  name. 

Collins:     Yes,   even   though   they  didn't  know  anything  much   about   the  projects. 
I   remember  when  Landscapes  of  Alaska*  was  published.     You'd  have 
thought   that  I  stole   the  Indian's  horse  or  something,  when   the 
office  found  out  what  I  was   doing — working  with   the  Geological 
Survey ,   and  lining  up   fourteen  expert  authors   to  do  one  book  and 
going  out  and  raising  money   from  mining  companies   and  help   from 
airline  companies   in  Alaska   to  support   the  book,   so   that  August 
Fruge  over  at   the  U.C.  Press   could  publish  it  and  sell  it   for  five 
dollars,    so  kids  without  much  money   could  buy  it  maybe,    at   that 
price,   and  learn  something  about  Alaska. 

This  was  just  anathema  to  those  people:  "You  might  get  into 
trouble.  What's  the  attorney  general  or  the  comptroller  general 
going  to  think  about  this?  Your  salary's  being  paid  out  of  Park 
Service  budget,  and  what  right  have  you  to  obligate  any  of  your 


*U.S.    Geological  Survey,   Landscapes   of  Alaska:      Their  Geological 
Evolution,   edited  by  Howel  Williams,   Berkeley,    1958. 
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Collins:      time  to  this  kind  of   thing?"     And  I  said,    [laughs]   "Did  you  ever 
hear  of   the  Park,  Parkway     and  Recreation  Area  Study  Act?      That 
covers   a  multitude  of  sins.      If  you've   got  any  serious  question, 
call  Connie,   ask  him." 

Well,   maybe   they  would  call  Connie.      I   don't  know  for  sure. 
But  if   they  did  Connie  would  laugh  at   them,    I'm  certain  of  that, 
[laughter]      I  had  some  years  of  that  kind  of  business   going  on,   and 
at  every  whipstitch.      I   remember  a  little  incident,   but  it's 
characteristic.     On  my  wall,   I  had  a  whole  map   of  Alaska,    the  whole 
damn   territory  in  large  scale,   U.S.G.S.    [United  States  Geological 
Survey]    sheets.     And  down  there  on   the  wall  by  my  desk   there  was 
a  light  switch  that   turned  off   the  overhead  light  in  my  office. 
Right  by  the  light  switch   I  had  a  picture  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was   running  for  the  territorial  legislature   in  Alaska.      His  name 
was  Douglas  Gray,   a  nice  kid  with  a  brilliant  war  record  up   in 
Alaska,    taking   little  torpedo  boats  out  in   the  vilest  weather.      Of 
course,   he  was   raised  on   the  ocean  up   there. 

He  had  a  little  cardboard  pushcart  with  his  picture  on  it, 
saying,   "I'm  your  old  friend  Doug  Gray  pushing  to  get  you  to  vote 
for  me  for   the   legislature   this   next  session."     I  had  that  pinned 
up  on  the  wall,   on   this  map.      I   enjoyed  the  association  of   the 
map   and  the  card.     Not   in  the  remotest  way  could  you  inveigh 
anything — at  least  not  in  San  Francisco — about  my  relations  with 
the  guy's   running  for   the  Alaskan  legislature.     But  Lawrence   called 
me  in  one  day,    and  in  his  very  ponderous  way,   he   finally  got 
around  to   the  point   that  he  didn't   think  it  was   a  good  thing  to 
have   that  picture  of  Doug  Grey  up   there  by  my   light  switch. 
Somebody  might  see  it!      [laughter] 

Now  this   is   the  kind  of  attitude  and   the  extent  of  imaginative 
thinking  that  you  had  in   that  office,   don't  you  see.      I   could  laugh 
like  hell  at   things   like   that.     We  had  a  chief   clerk  named 
Persons.      Persons   spent  his   lifetime  saying  no  to  people.     He  died 
of  a  heart  attack  saying  no.      I   remember  one  time   I  was  going   to 
drive  up   to  Alaska,   all   the  way  on   the  Alaska  Highway.      I  had 
bought  a  Jeep,    a  four-wheel-drive  Jeep,   for  use  in  Alaska.      I 
thought   I  needed  snow   tires,  because  those  roads  were  not  paved  in 
those  days,   and  you  were  in  mud  ankle-deep,   knee-deep   in  some 
places.      So   I  went  out  and  bought   six  tires.      It  had  six  wheels, 
four  on  the  ground  and  two   spares,    and  you  needed   them.      These  tires 
had  big  grips,   so  you  didn't  use   chains.     He  thought   that  he  made 
me  take   those  back  and  turn   them  back  in.      I   didn't   do  it.      I 
credited   the   service  all   right.      But   I  bought    'em  myself.      I   left 
them  on  there  and  I  just  paid  for   them  myself. 

Lage:  He  just   felt  it  was   too  great  an  expense? 
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Collins:     Yes.     They  weren't  on  the  schedule  of  supplies.     He  didn't  want 
to  be  bothered  to   argue   the  case  for  justifying   them,    to   argue 
the  case  for  those  tires  as   against  some  other  tire  that  was  on 
the  general  schedule  of  supply.      There  wasn't  anything  on  general 
supply  that  was   any  good.      I  just  went  ahead  and  bought  the  damn 
tires  myself. 

Same  way  with  spark  plugs.     You  couldn't  buy  off   the  general 
supply  schedule  spark  plugs   for  boats  or  airplanes,   or  any  high 
compression  engines,    that  would  work.      They  would   crack — the 
procelain  would  crack  on   them.      They  wouldn't  withstand  the  heat. 
I  wanted  good  spark  plugs   and  anything   I   could  get   for   that  old 
Jeep,    and  earlier  on  our  boats  used  on     the  Central  Valley  Project. 
You're  out   there,    a  hundred  and  fifty  miles   from  nowhere;   you're 
slogging  along  on  some  damn  road  or  trail   in  Alaska,    trying   to  get 
from  one  place  to  another,   and  see  the  country  and  do   the  work, 
you  had  to  have  good  equipment. 

This  was   the  lifestyle  of   the  regional  office  in  San  Francisco 
in  those  days.     You  had  a  comfortable,  warm  bureaucratic  nest 
which — if   it  got  to  shaking  a  little  bit  because  of  some  turkey 
such  as   I  was,  who  didn't  like  to  be  warm  and  comfortable  and  set 
in  those  ways — this  meant   that  somebody  had  to  point   the  finger 
at  the  mover  and  shaker  and  knock  him  down  or  curb  him.      That's 
why   I  say,    the  highly  individualized,   personalized  spirit  of  action 
and  thought  in  the  Park  Service  was  waning,   passing.     Nobody  had 
that  more   than  Albright  or  Mather.      Gee,  nobody  ever  put  a  strait- 
jacket  on  them,    or  Connie  Wirth.      But  Connie  was   a  big   enough   guy 
to  get  out  on  top  and  stay  there. 

Lage:     Now  why  did  Mr.  Wirth  not  do  something  about  the  office? 
Collins:  Oh,  he  did.  He  supported  me  all  the  time. 
Lage:     But  in  terms  of  changing  personalities — 

Collins:     Well,    there's  an  interesting  thing.      It's   like  Albright  himself 

will   tell  you,    that  if  you  have   controversy  in  your  organization, 
provided  you  don't   let  it  get  out  of  hand,   you  always  know  where 
everybody  stands,   and  you  know  how  to  use  them  and  get   the  most 
out  of   them.      Imbalance  is   a  marvelous   thing  in  life,    if  you 
recognize  it  for  what  it   is,    as  a  goad   to   achievement.      This   is 
Albright's  philosophy  about  it,   and  he  learned  that   from  Mather. 
He  practiced  it.      He  kept  Tom  Vint   and  Frank  Kittredge  at   each 
others'    throats   in  the  same  town  for  several  years.     One  of  them 
would  talk  to  him  about  his  problems  with   the  other,   and  then — 


Lage: 


So  he  knew  what  went  on? 
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Collins:      I  never  talked  out  of  school — I  never   told  Connie  on   anybody. 

Gossip   takes   energy  and  is   a  waste  of   time.      I  just   said,  well, 
this   guy  isn't  seeing   the  picture   the  way  I  do,    and  this  is   the 
way  I   see  it.     You  make  your  decision;   you  make  a  decision  and 
tell  me  if  I'm  wrong.      If  I'm  not  wrong,   I'm  going  to   get   it   done. 
Connie  never  wanted  to  know  all  about  details.     You  said,   "Yes, 
I  can  do  this.    I'll  get  it  done  for  you  by  a  certain   time."      Connie 
would  say,   "When   can  you  get  me  a  preliminary  boundary  on   this 
area?"  and  I'd  take  a   look  at  it,   "I'll  let  you  know  before  you  go 
home   tonight."     I'd  go   in  there  and  tell  him,    and  by  God,   I'd 
do  it,    too.      I'd  give  him  something  he   could  use  to  build  on. 
I'd  get   it   done  some  way,   no  matter  what   it   took,   I'd  get   it   done. 
You  have   to   feed  a  real   leader  like  Connie  a  lot  of   raw  meat.     You 
have  to  back  him  up.      It   is   always  a   two-way   course.      Arthur 
Demaray  was    the  same  way. 

Well,    that's   the  way  we  worked,   Ben  and  Doc  Sumner  and  I. 
That's    the  way  Connie  still  likes   to  work,    and  he  knew  that  out 
there  in  the  regional  office  in  San  Francisco,    if  he  or  Ben   told 
me  to  get  something  moving  on  Pofnt  Reyes,   or  somewhere  else,    it 
would  get  moving,   or  on  Alaska  or  Hawaii  or  wherever  it  was.      So 
he  knew  also   that  a  lot  of   those  other  guys  would  come  up  with  an 
alibi,  maybe,   and  it  wouldn't  get  done.      That's   the  truth  as   I 
remember  it.     Now  some  other  guy  might  argue  that  I   don't  know 
what  I'm  talking  about,  but  I  have  no   reason   to  discredit  my  own 
recollection  as   I'm  reciting  it  to  you.      I  was   there  in  the  middle 
of   the  only  useful  achievements  of  that  office  during  my   career. 


Mission  66;      Refurbishment  or  Overdevelopment? 


Lage: 


Collins 


Lage: 

Collins: 
Lage: 


Now  you  were  at   the  regional  office  when  Mission   66   came  in. 
you  ever  have  anything   to  say  about  that? 


Did 


Mission  66  was  very  largely  devoted  to  the  business  of  refurbishing 
roads,  trails,  bridges,  buildings,  all  kinds  of  public  accommodations 
in  the  parks.  There  was  some  attention  in  Mission  66  given  to 
new  areas,  boundaries  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  think  it  was 
not  easy  to  justify  reaching  out  to  whole  new  areas  in  the  program, 
when  66  was  primarily  a  matter  of  refurbishing  what  we  had. 

I  see.  And  that  you  weren't  as  much  involved  in  that  as  in  the 
new  projects? 


No,  I  was  not. 

Did  it  interfere  with  the  new  planning  at  all? 
resources  from  planning  for  new  areas? 


Did  it  divert 
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Collins:      Did  Mission  66  interfere?     No,   it   didn't  do  anything  but  enhance, 
whatever  it   touched.     We  all  supported  it.      We  all  spoke  favorably 
for  it,  wherever  we  had  a  chance.     We  always   explained  it.     We 
were  required  to  do  that,   and  we  did  it  gladly.      It  was   a  fine 
concept.      It  just  brought   the  Park  Service  way  to   the  fore.      It 
was   a  ten-year  program.      It  was  a  gimmick   that   Congress  bought 
hand  over  fist.      It  was   Connie's   idea  and  his  baby.      It  gave  some 
members  of  Congress  with  whom  Connie  worked  all   the   time  a  fine 
opportunity   to  give  support  on  the  domestic  front  that  went  down 
very  well  after  the  war.     Not  only   that,   but  it  was  vital,    and 
it  was  an  enormous   service. 

After  all,  we  had  to  find  some  way  to  get  the  parks  painted 
up  again  and  worked  over  so  that  they  would  function  well  as  the 
public  got  back  to  them  in  even  larger  numbers.  We  had  to  take 
care  of  the  burgeoning  visitation. 

Lage:  I  have  heard  criticism  from  the  conservarionist  point  of  view  that 

it   led  to  overdevelopment.      Do  you  think  that's  a  valid  criticism? 

Collins:      I   don't   think  so.      I   think  that  overdevelopment  was   in  the 

picture  as   a  part  of  burgeoning  use  by  the  public,    and  it  drew 
some   commentary  now  and   then,   but  when  you  go   right  back  and 
analyze  the  accommodations   plant  we  had  to  build  on,   you  couldn't 
tear  it  all  out  and  start  all  over  again.     We  tried  that — for 
example,  we  tried  hard  to  get  a  lot  of  structures  out     of  Yosemite. 
Politically  you  get  lip  service  for  what  you  are   trying   to  do  and 
then  in  actuality   in  budget  time,   you  get  money  to  do   it  with, 
but  never  enough.      Those  matters  have  to  be  handled  as  best   they 
can  be  handled  whenever  you   can  get  to   them,    in   terms   of  money 
available  or  money  you  can  justify  in  budget   terms.      I   don't   think 
Mission  66   could  be  referred  to  as  something  contributing  to  over 
development  one  whit.      It   takes   a  lot  of  money  to  overdevelop. 
I   think  the  overdevelopment   seeds  were   there,   if  indeed  there   is 
such  a  thing   in  the  parks. 

I  think  there  were  some  roads   that  were  mistakes.      I   think  we 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes.      The  loop  road  at  Lassen  was  a  mistake, 
and  I  supported  that  with  everything  I  had.      I   think  the  cross- 
mountain  road  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  a  mistake. 

Lage:  Was   the  loop   road  at  Lassen  part  of  Mission  66? 

Collins:     No,  no.      That  was  built  in  the   twenties,    and  I  was  all   for  it. 
I   thought   it  was   the  greatest   thing  since  sliced  bread. 

Lage:  But  since  then  you've   changed  your  views? 
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Collins:      Yes.     As  I  grew  older  and  more  philosophical  and  we  had  more  parks, 
more  and  better  roads,   you  had  a  better  selection  of  places   to  go 
and  things   to  see,    it  occurred  to  me  that  you  didn't  have  to  have 
skiing  and  ski   trails   and  all   that  up   at  Crater  Lake.     You  didn't 
have   to  have  a  loop   road  at  Lassen;   you  could  have  a  good  series 
of  trails.     A  lot  of  people  who  had  wooden  legs  or  were  too  damned 
old  to  be  out  wouldn't  be  able   to  go  up   to  Lake  Helen  and  around 
that  way.      So  what?     There  were  a  lot  of  people  who   could  do  it. 

To  some  people,   it's  just   too  bad.      They  wouldn't  be  able 
to   do   it.      I   think  that's   true.      I  have  a  very  dear  friend  who's 
ninety-four  years  old,   a  lady  I've  known  a  good  part  of  my   life, 
a  very  wise,   sharp,   mentally  alert   little  old  person.      I   talked 
to  her  about   some  of   these   things   once  in  a  while,   and  she  says, 
"Oh,   old  people  don't  need  much.      They  know  a  lot,    and   they  kind 
of   think  about  things   the  way   they  used  to  be,   and  they  enjoy 
their  lives."     She  said,   "I   don't  think  you're  wrong.     We  don't 
have   to   go  out   and  do  it  all." 


A  Deteriorating  Relationship  with  Dave  Brower  and  the  Sierra  Club 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 


Did  you  have  any  special  knowledge  or  role  in   the  Tioga  Road 
controversy,   where   they  blasted  through   the  granite  right  along 
Tenaya  Lake    [1958]? 

No.      I  knew  about  it.      Connie  asked  me  how  I   felt  two  or  three 
times,   but   I  had  no  direct  input  on   that. 


Do  you  know  the  thinking  of  Connie  on  it , 
of  what   the  plans  were  going   to  be? 


or  was  he  fully  aware 


Yes,    I  think  Connie  knew  exactly  what  he  was   doing.      I   think  Connie 
knew  exactly  what  he  was   doing.      I   think  he  made  his  decision  and 
stuck  with   it  stubbornly   .      I   didn't  know  the  controversial  details. 
I  never  had   to  get  into   that  in  any  detail.     There's  no   lack  of 
opinion  with   regard  to   it.      I've  heard  a  number  of  people  talk 
about  it,   mostly  people  who  have  never   favored  Connie's 
administration,   his  work.      I   think  if  I  ever  got     into   that,   I 
would  try  to   find  out  whether  or  not  there  actually  was   a  middle 
ground,    a  solution  somewhere   that  would  have  been  a  compromise.      I 
believe  Dick  Leonard  feels   that   there  was  but   that  Connie  wouldn't 
listen. 

Apparently  there  were   things   suggested.        I  know  the  Sierra  Club 
had  a  group  who  went  out   and  surveyed  the  area  and  suggested 
alternative   routes. 
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Collins:      I   can   tell  you  this,    in  common  with  a  number  of  other  things.      The 
Sierra  Club   never  knew  how  to  handle  Connie  Wirth.      Dave  Brower 
was   not   a  good  person  to   try    to   convince  Connie  of   anything.      That 
situation  was  one  of   the  reasons    that  Conservation  Associates  was 
established  by  my   two  partners  and  me. 

I   think  Connie  was  baited  at  times  by  Dave,  who  would  do   the 
same  thing  with  him  that  I  would  do  with  Lawrence  Merriam,    for 
example — go  around  him.      Dave  would  go   to   the  Secretary    [of  Interior] 
Dave  was   a  forceful,   brilliant,    logical  guy,    and  Connie  would  just 
get  so  boiling  mad   that  he  wouldn't  even  talk.     He  got   trapped 
into  a  mental  state  over  the  Sierra  Club   that  was  very  unhealthy. 
I   feel  that   to  be  the  case. 

Lage:  Did  you  see  evidences  of   this,    in  talking  with  him? 

Collins:     Yes.     Connie  would  talk  to  me,   and  I  don't   think  I  ought   to  say 
too  much  about  that. 

Lage:  It  seems   like  an  important  point. 

Collins:      Connie   frequently   talked   to  Ben    [Thompson]    and  to  me.      Not  very 
many  of   the  people  in  higher  office  in  the  Park  Service  liked 
Dave  or,   because  of  Dave's   dominance  in  the  Sierra  Club,    liked 
the  club   especially . 

Lage:  Of  course,   here  we  were,  back  in  the  fifties,  when  Dave's 

dominance  wasn't  quite  so  strong. 

,• 

Collins:      That's   right.      I   don't  know  whether  you've  ever  been  with  Dave 

when  he  was  out  on  his  own,    speaking  his  piece  in  the  name  of   the 
club,  but  the  sky  was   the  limit,    and  he  would   take  on  anybody,    and 
he  would  do  his  best   to  make  you  look  like  a  fool.     He  played  it 
as  he  felt  he  could  get  away  with  it,  wherever  he  was.     He  could 
be  as   nice  as  pie,   buttering  up  some  Congressman  or  other,    and  he 
could  be-  vicious.      I  was  with  him  one  day  when  he  told  a  bunch  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  who  were  far  from  being  dummies 
that  if  they  had  brains   enough   to  understand  eighth  grade  arithmetic 
they  would  know  they  were  wrong. 

The   trouble  was    that  Dave  was   right.      They   knew  he  was   right. 
He  .knew  they  knew  he  was   right    [laughter],  but  he  said  it!      Instead 
of   finding  common  ground  and  being  companionable  and  trying  to  get 
a  solution,    a  compromise,   he  couldn't   resist  being  oracular  and 
making   these  fellows   feel  pretty  outraged.      You  don't  do   that  with 
men  in  those  positions  more  than  once  or  twice  before   they   clam  up, 
and  you  never  get  anything  out  of   them  again.      And   that's   the  way 
it  was,   between  the  club   and   the  Park  Service. 
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Collins:      I  saw  both  sides,    and  this   is  where  Red   [Doris  Leonard]    and  I  bent 
over  backwards,    long  before  I   retired,    to   try   to  get   the  Sierra 
Club   and  the  Park  Service  on  some  kind  of  common  ground,  because 
I   felt   the  Sierra  Club  was   an  amazingly   fine  organization.      I   liked 
Bill  Colby   and  I  knew  Dick  Leonard  real  well,    and  Walter  Huber 
and  Walter  Starr  and  so  on.  Walter  Starr  hated  the  way  Dave  handled 
himself  at   times;   he  thought  Dave  was  menacing.      Then  Wayburn 
came  prancing  along   later  on,  with  all  of  his   special  brand  of 
brilliance. 

Doris   and  I,    I   think,  with  Dick's   advice  and  counsel,   did 
quite  a  lot   to  help  bridge  over  some  of   the  ill-feeling.      I  was 
the  Wilderness   Conference   chairman  one  year,    and  a  Forest   Service 
fellow  was   co-chairman.      I    took  Dave  on  a  couple  or   three   trips 

with  me. 

Lage:  Now   this  was  still  while  you  were  with   the  Park  Service? 

Collins:      Yes.      This   didn't  set  too  well  with  some  of  the  people  in  my 
office.      [laughs] 

Lage:  You  made  a  remark     in  our  first  meeting,  which  I  wrote  down  and 

just  noticed,    that  Merriam  was   scared  to   death  of   the  Sierra 
Club. 

Collins:      In  some  situations,    I   think  he  was.      In  the  case  of   that  Tioga 

controversy — I'll  swear,    if  I'd  been  regional  director,   I  wouldn't 
have  let  my  director  in  Washington  speak  my  piece  for  me.      I'd 
have  been  the  one   to  state  it.      I  would  have  been  the  one  to  get 
before  the  Sierra  Club   and  do  something.     But  as   far  as  I  know,  he 
never  did   that.     He  never  got  up  and  stated  the  case  for  whatever 
it  was   the  director  had  decided  to  do.     Win,    lose  or  draw,   you 
have   to  do   that.      If  you're  a  regional  director,  by  God,    that's 
what  you're  there  for,    to   take  the  curse  off  of   the  director. 

Lage:  If  I   remember  correctly,   one  of   the  complaints   the  club  had  was 

that  the  matter  was  handled  sort  of  underhandedly .      They  started 
the  work  by  Tenaya  Lake  without — 

Collins:      Sure.     Why?      It  was  partly   the   fault  of  the  Park  Service  perhaps, 
I  will  concede  that.     But  largely  because  of  Dave's   personality 
and  Dave's   inability  to   resist  a  chance   to  put  the  knife  in  and 
twist  it — his  manner  being  an  affront   to  some  pretty   damn  high- 
minded  people,    good  people. 

I   think  another  person  might  have  ameliorated  that.      I   think 
maybe  if  Red  and  I  had  been  working  on   this...      We   felt   there  was 
a  growing  breach,   and   it  was   a  serious   one.      I  was   still  in  the  Park 
Service.      I  was    in  a  position  to  know   the   feelings   there,    I   think 
some  of  which   are  still   too   confidential   to   discuss. 
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fi 

This   is    the  very  kind  of   thing  that  got  Dave  in  so  much   trouble 
finally  that  he  had  to  be  removed.      It  was   the  kind  of  thing  that 
got  Drury   into  such  hot  water  that  he  had  to  resign.      There's 
always    fault  on  both  sides.      God  knows    there's  been  plenty  of   it 
on  my   side.      Above  all,    in  this   series,    I  don't  want  you  to  get 
the  idea  that  I   think  that  I'm  something  superior  in  my   career. 
Having  made  a  lot  of  mistakes   I  never  was.      I  still  am  not.      It 
would  be  no  satisfaction   to  me  to  appear  to  be  anything  that  I 
am  not. 

It's  very   difficult   for  a  human  being  who  is   forceful  and 
determined  to  remember  to   look  for  his  own  faults   in  time,    to 
correct  or  control  them  before  they  do  some  damage.      I   think  that 
poor  Mr.    Carter  is   a  pretty  good  guy.      I  don't  think  he  belongs 
there,  but  he  can't  keep  his   damn  mouth  shut  until  he   thinks   it 
through  and  gets   it  said  clearly.     He  had  a  bunch  of  Ph.D.    types 
around  him  who  are  a  little  removed  from  reality,    in  a  lot  of 
instances.     He's   a  great   example  of   this  very  thing  right  now  in 
front  of  us.    Connie  often  shot   from  the  hip.    So   did  Johnson, 
President  Johnson.     And  I  know  I  have,    in  my   relatively  small  role 
in  that  field.     But  so  be  it.      [Ben  never  did.     But  Ben  was  perhaps 
the  most  intelligent  of  any  of  us.     He  knew  how  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut — something  Connie  and  I   didn't. — GLC,    February   21,    1979] 


Is   there  anything  else  we  need   to   say? 
be  coming  back  to. 


Some  of   these  things  we'll 


I   don't  think  so.      Before  I   retired,   I   think  I  saw  what  was 
happening  in  the  deterioration  of  good  will  between  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Sierra  Club,   and  how  the  Forest  Service  was   trying 
to   find  ways  of  utilizing   that   deterioration  to  its  own  advantage, 
making  hay  one  way   or  another. 

How  would   that  be? 

I  don't  know,   but   I   sensed  it.      There  was   a  drive  on  about   that 
time  for  multiple  use;    the  multiple-use  shibboleth  was  being 
touted  by   everybody,    in  Interior  as  well  as   in  Agriculture,   in   the 
states   and  so  on.      Some  of   the  very  people  we  had  been  working 
with  for  years,    the  very   institutions   at   the  state  and  local 
levels,    loved   this   term  "multiple  use,"  which  is   a  lousy   term  if 
there  ever  was  one,  meaningless.      Ben  said:      "All   it  means  is 
abuse,"   and  that's   all.     We  are  all  suckers    for  that   term  even 
today . 

I    think  that   there  were  forces   at  work  who  understood  exactly 
what  was  happening  between  the  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Park  Service  and  the  Sierra  Club.      They  were  saying,    "Well, 
if  we  were  doing   it,   we'd  do   it   this  way  or  that  way."     You  had 
everybody   trying  to   tell   the  Park  Service  what   to  do. 
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Collins:      Look  at  that  Disneyland  thing  at  Mineral  King.      Finally,   at  long 
last,    through  the  Sierra  Club   and  others,    they're  probably  going 
to  get   that  in  the  national  park  system,  where  it  should  have  been 
put   fifty  years   ago  or  more.*     They  went   too   far.     We  kind  of  used 
their  own  stuff  against   them. 

[Dave  Brower  was   a  real  potent  activist.      Brilliant,    almost 
mad,    the  guy  served  an  enormously  useful  purpose  in  forcing  the 
agencies   to  assess   their  positions   and  defend   themselves. — GLC, 
February   21,    1979] 

While  this   Dave  B rower-Park  Service  thing  was   going  on,    there 
were  some   things  we  were  doing   that  were  very  good.     We  were 
working  hard  with  the  Sierra  Club   on  the  Snake  Range  over  in 
eastern  Nevada,    and  what  else?      I   can't   think.     Well,   Point  Reyes. 
They   didn't  do  a  whole  lot  about  Point  Reyes,  but   they  were  very 
favorably   disposed  toward  it,   and  were  ready   to   take     it  on  if  we 
needed   them. 

Lage:  You  some  some  support  on  Alaska,    in  terms   of  publication. 

Collins:     Yes,    they   did  some  beautiful   things   for  us.     Now,   Dave  could  be 
used.      Dave  was   a  good  guy   to  have  on  your  side,   and  if  you  were 
careful  about  how  you  worked  with  him,  he  was  very   tractable.      I 
think  that  Doc  Sumner  and  I  got  along  real  well  with  Dave,    for  the 
most  part.      That  may  have  been  because  of   the  influence  of  Dick 
and  Red.      The  personal  relationships  here,   under  this   roof    [the 
Leonards]    and  under  Dave's,  were  strained  to  some  extent.      That  was 
Dave's   feeling  of  guilt  more   than  anything  else.     Ansel  Adams,   our 
beloved  Ansel,    didn't  do   any  good.     He  was  very  outspoken  and 
vicious,   pretty  vicious,   Ansel  Adams,    toward  that  kind  of   thing. 
But     fortunately,      that's  one  of   the  several  that  I  didn't  get  into, 
[laughter] 

Lage:  Could  you  say  any  more  about   the  positive  aspects  of  your  relation 

ship,  in  terms  of  publication  in  the  [Sierra  Club]  Bulletin?  Did 
you  make  use  of  the  Sierra  Club  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  you 
maybe  couldn't  do  through  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:      I   think  that  in  the  Alaska  situation  and   then  the  Snake  Range  and 
Point  Reyes,  we  got   the   club    to  pick  up   the  publication   cudgel 
and  it  was   profitable.     We  got   things   done  quickly.      I  had 


*Included  in  Sequoia  National  Park,   October,    1978. 
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often  cut  corners  on  authorities'  approvals,  and  a  couple  of  things 
came  out  with  Sierra  Club  covers  on  them  that  had  credits  and  so 
on  that  made  some  eyebrows  raise.* 

In  the  regional  office? 

In  the  region  and  in  the  Park  Service.   Connie  laughed  like  hell 
about  a  thing  like  that.   He  was  a  big  man.   He'd  give  Dave  credit 
where  Dave  deserved  it,  I  think.   He  did  to  me,  anyway.   But  boy, 
could  he  get  mad  at  him  on  some  points!   I  just  didn't  like  to  be 
around  him  too  much  then.   I  got  mad  at  Dave  too.  But  I'd  get  mad 
at  Connie,  and  he'd  get  mad  at  me,  and  I'd  get  mad  at  him —  [laughs] 


What's  Connie  Wirth  doing  now? 


He's  one  of  Laurence  Rockefeller's 


Connie  has  retired,  of  course, 
chief  assistants,  advises  him  on  conservation  matters  and  so  on. 
He  has  a  comfortable  retirement,  and  he's  all  right.   His  boys  are 
up  and  off  in  their  careers,  doing  very  well.  Connie  assists  his 
oldest  son  in  his  landscape  architectural  firm.  He's  fine.   I  don't 
hear  from  him  very  often.   I  hear  of_  him  more  than  I  hear  from  him. 
He  and  his  wife  go  to  parties  and  things,  and  we  hear  about  that. 

Where  does  he  live? 

He  lives   in  Maryland,    right   out     of  Washington.      And  old   friends 
of  ours  see  them  often.     Maybe  they're  having  a  party,    they  know 
damn  well  we  won't  be  there,   but  they'll  send  us  an  invitation, 
[laughter]   and  say,   "Well,    Connie  and  Helen  are  going  to  be  there." 
We  write  to  each  other  maybe  three  or  four  times   a  year.     He's  my 
lawyer  daughter's   godfather,    and  she  hears    from  him  occasionally. 
He  was   and  is  a  force  in  my   life,   as  was  Horace  Albright,  Nick 
Roosevelt,   Mr.   Mather,   Owen  Tomlinson,    and  one  of  the  early 
superintendents   at  Yosemite,   W.B.    Lewis  by  name.      George  Mosky, 
who  was   the  chief  counsel  for  the  Park  Service,   and  oh,   a  number 
of  others — Ansel  Hall — were   tremendously   influential     in  my   life, 
because  I  believed  in   them,    and   they  were  always   doing   things    that 
to  me  were  highly   ethical  and  admirable. 


*Sumner  &  Collins   articles   in  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  include: 

Sumner,    Lowell,   "Magnificent  Katmai,"   SCB,   vol.    37,   p.    29,    1952. 
Collins,    G.L.    and  Sumner,   L. ,   "Northeast  Arctic:      The  Last 

Great  Wilderness,"   SCB,   vol.    38,   p.    13,   1953. 
Sumner,   Lowell,   "Your  Stake  in  Alaska's  Wildlife  and 

Wilderness,"   SCB,   vol.    41,   p.    54,   1956. 


Park  Service  officials  survey  the  Alaska  scene 
by  bush  plane,  1957.   Left  to  right:   Collins, 
Western  Regional  NFS  Director  Lawrence  C.  Merriam, 
pilot  Grant  (Mush)  Pearson,  NPS  Director  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  at  Wonder  Lake,  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park. 


Collins,  sampling  Alaska's 
recreation  resources, 
Katmai  National  Monument 
1950 


Collins  in  camp  on  Joe  Creek  during  survey  of 
future  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  June  1953 
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VIII  ALASKA  RECREATION  SURVEY:   FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
[Interview  7:  May  2 ,  1978]## 


Reconnaissance  and  Inventory  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  1950 

i 

Lage:  Today  we're  going   to   talk  about  Alaska.      Shall  we  begin  with  some 

discussion  about   the  Alaska  Recreation  Survey?     How  was   the  idea 
of   the  survey   conceived? 

Collins:      All   right.     As  we  have  mentioned  during   the  previous   interviews, 
under  Mr.  Wirth's   term  as   director   there  were  some  broad-gauged 
studies   undertaken   for   the  coastal  regions  of   the  United  States, 
including   the  Great  Lakes   and  the  Pacific  Coast,   as  well  as   the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coasts.      I   think  I  have  mentioned   to  you  before 
that  I  was   involved  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Survey,    and 
that  went  on   for  some  time. 

But  I  was   also  aware  of  and  interested  in  the  procedures  with 
respect   to    the  other  coastal  surveys.      The  question  of  Alaska  was 
always  before  us  because  under  the  Park,   Parkway  and  Recreation 
Area  Study  Act,  we  felt  some  obligation  in   the  Park  Service  to 
know  more  about   the. territory  of  Alaska — and  it  was,   still,   a 
territory — and  to  get  into   it  more. 

Up   to   that   time,  we  had  our  various   areas   in  Alaska  to   look 
after — McKinley ,   Katmai,   Old  Kasaan,   Sitka.      I   think  that's   all. 
But  from  time  to   time  in  earlier  years  we  had   thought   a  little  bit 
about  some  other  places   that  might  merit  national  recognition 
through  the  National  Park  Service.      For  example,   Cape  Fairweather, 
Mount  Fairweather  and   the  Wrangell  Mountains   country  and  so  on. 
In  the  late  thirties,  we  became  concerned  with   the  Kennecott   Copper 
Company  in  the  disposition  of  their  property,  where   they  had  their 
giant   copper  mine  up  on   the  Chitina  River,   in  south  central  Alaska. 
We  did  make  some  investigations   up   there  in   that   region,    and  it 
had  always  been  in  our  minds  to  pursue  it   further  in  the  course  of 
time. 
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Collins:  But  World  War  II  came  along  and  sort  of  cooled  off  our  interest 
in  everything  but  the  Alaska  Highway  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
areas  that  we  had  within  our  management  responsibility.   So  it 
was  a  very  skeletal  sort  of  operation  in  Alaska.  People  who  were 
there  spent  most  of  their  time  just  trying  to  keep  alive  in  the 
long  winters,  and  there  was  very  little  in  the  way  of  tourism. 
There  was  a  lot  of  visitation  on  the  part  of  military,  of  course. 
Some  of  it  was  recreational  in  nature;  most  of  it  was  not. 

After  the  war,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  AAAS ,  started  an  Alaska  Science  Conference.  They 
had  one  in  the  fall  of  1949  in  Washington.  We  were  interested, 
and  we  concluded  that  instead  of  trying  to  do  a  coastal  survey  of 
Alaska,  we  should  make  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  territory, 
and  I  was  selected  in  the  winter  of  1949  to  undertake  that  and 
initiate  that. 

I  started  working  on  it  with  a  will  very  early  in  1950.   In 
the  spring  of  that  year  I  went  up  to  Alaska  and  stayed  for  several 
months,  covering  the  territory  fairly  thoroughly  by  air  and  truck. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  a  crew  of  technicians  and  specialists? 

Collins:   Our  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  that  required  a  crew  was  in 

southeast  Alaska,  starting  from  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
territory.   I  had  Adolph  Murie,  who  is  a  biologist  and  an  Alaskan 
who  spent  a  good  many  years  of  his  own  life  in  Alaska. 

Lage:     Was  he  born  in  Alaska? 

Collins:   No,  I  think  not.   I'm  not  sure  where  he  was  born,  but  he  was  Olaus's 
younger  brother,  as  you  undoubtedly  know.   He  was  a  specialist  in 
caribou-^wolf  relationships  and  was  in  the  National  Park  Service  at 
that  time. 

Lage:     He  was  an  employee,  then,  of  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:   Yes,  he  was.   He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Alaska,  working  at 

Mount  McKinley  and  studying  this  one  major  concern,  but  he  was  a 
very  highly  qualified  naturalist,  who  knew  much  about  earth  and 
life  sciences  throughout  the  northland.   In  his  younger  days,  he 
went  with  his  brother  on  a  number  of  extensive  trips  out  into  the 
wild  parts  of  Alaska. 

The  chief  of  party  was  Tom  Williams,  who  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  Olympic  National  Park  and  had  been  my  assistant 
superintendent  on  the  Central  Valley  Project.   We  were  both  old- 
time  rangers,  he  from  Death  Valley.   After  the  war,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  came  on  to  our  office  at  Shasta  in  the  Central  Valley 
Project  and  stayed  through  the  course  of  our  work  on  that  project. 
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Collins:  We  had  a  little  Forest  Service  crew  with  a  district  ranger  who 
was  a  forester,  a  chap  who  was  very  cooperative,  and  a  boatman. 
We  used  a  Forest  Service  boat. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  at  that  time  was  B.  Frank  Heitzleman. 
Frank  was  a  very  good  old  friend  of  mine.  He  had  been  regional 
forester  for  Alaska  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Now,  Frank 
Heintzleman  as  governor  of  the  territory,  and  the  old-time  head 
of  the  Forest  Service  in  Alaska,  and  our  good  friend,  would  often 
help  us  out,  by  understanding  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  why. 
He  overlooked  all  sorts  of  perfectly  natural  competitive  instincts 
of  the  Forest  Service.  His  people  were  glad  to  be  cooperative  when 
Frank  passed  the  world.   [laughter]   So  we  had  fine  relations  with 
all  the  Forest  Service  fellows. 

Lage:     So  the  Forest  Service  didn't  see  this  as  a  land  grab  on  the  part 
of  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:   I  think  they  were  inclined  to  feel  that  it  was;  but  their  land 

specialist  was  cooperative.  He  became  the  first  land  specialist 
for  the  territory  and  later  for  the  state.   He  didn't  stay  there 
very  long  because  he  passed  away,  but  I  got  acquainted  with  him 
down  in  Juneau,  where  everything  centered  in  those  days. 

So,  we  covered  the  southeastern  part  of  Alaska  with  the 
Forest  Service,  our  first  move  in  the  Alaska  survey.   We  looked 
at  everything,  studying,  and  our  boys  making  notes.   They  made 
their  reports  to  me,  through  me  to  the  Park  Service,  on  what  they 
saw  and  what  they  would  recommend.   They  continued  to  advocate 
Fords  Terror  and  some  places  in  southeastern  Alaska  that  looked 
important  to  us.   Fords  Terror  is  a  fjord  that  runs  way  back  into 
the  mainland,  halfway  over  to  the  Canadian  border.   There  are 
several  of  those  along  the  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska.   They 
build  up  tremendous  bore  waves  through  the  tides,  as  you  know. 
The  tides  up  there  are  very  strong  and  very  high. 

Lituya  Bay  was  another.  Lituya  Bay  is  over  on  the  west  side, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  side,  of  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument.   It  is 
an  amazing  place.  We  thought  we  ought  to  have  Lituya  Bay,  all  of 
the  Glacier  Bay  area,  and  a  lot  more,  in  a  great  national  park.   I 
guess  maybe  it  is  all  in  park  stature  by  now.   And  there  are  other, 
a  number  of  other  things. 

The  recommendation — we  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  endorsed 
it — was  to  give  up  Old  Kasaan  because  the  evidences  of  occupation 
there  at  that  village  were  deteriorating  terribly,  and  we  weren't 
doing  anything  about  it.   It  was  just  a  little  bit  of  a  place, 
however  important  it  may  have  been  as  a  village  at  one  time.  We 
all  thought  that  it  was  not  in  our  best  interests  to  hang  onto  it 
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Collins:   unless  we  could  do  something  with  it.   We  were  working  at  Sitka, 
our  prime  historical  spot,  and  I  felt  that  if  we  couldn't  do 
something  with  Old  Kasaan  to  show  the  native  people  that  we 
respected  their  heritage  and  wanted  to  evidence  that  respect  by 
cleaning  up  the  place,  and  with  their  help  doing  something  to 
refurbish  it  and  refine  it,  why,  we  ought  to  give  it  up.  And  we 
did.   I  took  Connie  Wirth  and  Lawrence  Merriam  there.   They  didn't 
want  to  keep  it. 

Lage:     Was  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  survey  primarily  to  find  what 
lands  the  Park  Service  should  administer,  or  did  you  have  other 
goals? 

Collins:  We  were  on  a  dragnet  sort  of  reconnaisance  and  inventory  type  of 
examination.   You  may  have  noticed  that  one  report  was  really  an 
inventory  of  possible  sites  for  federal  or  state  or  territorial 
attention.   That's  what  we  were  trying  to  do  in  the  survey,  in 
its  initial  stage,  to  develop  an  inventory  of  what  was  there. 

Very  soon,  I  found  that  what  we  had  to  do  was  get  some  sense 
of  physiography,  because  Alaska  is  so  many  different  kinds  of 
country,  and  there  are  so  many  different  peoples  and  so  many  kinds 
of  scenery  that  we  had  to  try  to  develop  some  kind  of  organization 
and  coherence  in  our  attitude  towards  the  territory  physically. 
That's  why  we,  early  on — or  at  least  I,  early  on — got  the  idea  of 
"Landscapes  of  Alaska,"  a  special  report  that  would  help  Alaskans, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  understand  what  we  were  talking  about 
when  we  mentioned  Alaska.  We'll  talk  "about  that  further  on. 


The  Katmai  Project  and  Its  Crew  of  Experts 


Collins:   Later  in  1950,  after  we  finished  the  southeastern  survey,  I  took 
the  crew  and  moved  on  over  to  Kodiak.   We  stayed  there  for  some 
days,  looking  over  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  bear  preserve, 
their  wildlife  preserve  on  Kodiak,  going  along  the  coast  of  Katmai 
National  Monument.   Then  we  put  in  one  day,  which  was  an  outstandingly 
clear  and  quiet  day,  one  of  the  rare  ones  that  you  get  sometimes, 
with  the  Coast  Guard.   Our  whole  crew  went.  We  had  a  large  twin- 
engine  plane  with  Commander  Crock  in  charge.   Our  purpose  was  to 
get  as  much  information  as  we  could  regarding  the  boundaries  of 
Katmai. 


We  positioned  ourselves  around  at  various  places  in  the  plane, 
where  we  could  see  very  well  and  take  pictures.  We  got  about  as 
fine  a  collection  of  pictures  of  Katmai  National  Monument  as  the 
Park  Service  had  ever  had.   Adolph  Murie  was  perhaps  the  best 
photographer  in  the  bunch,  but  Lowell  Suraner  was  there,  too,  and 
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Collins:   he  is  splendid  at  aerial  photography.  We  could  all  take  pictures, 
and  we  all  did.   So  we  came  back  with  oh,  I  suppose  a  couple 
hundred  pictures  taken  from  the  airplane.  We  landed  over  in 
Katmai,  at  a  cape  on  Naknek  Lake  and  stayed  on  there  for  a  few 
days.   Then  we  went  back  into  Anchorage  and  that  crew  disbanded. 

I  had  another  crew  of  historians  who  came  up  the  highway, 
checking  into  museums  and  libraries  in  Canada  as  well  as  in 
Alaska.   The  highway  was  quite  new,   of  course,  and  was  still  a 
fairly  rugged  experience  to  negotiate  from  either  the  United 
States,  the  lower  48  up  to  the  territory,  or  from  the  territory 
out  the  other  direction.  Those  people  were  Dr.  Arthur  Woodward, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  museum,  who  was  an  ethnologist,  and  Dr. 
Aubrey  Neasham  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had  Mr.  Robert  Lunty  as  a  staff  officer 
on  the  Katmai  Project,  as  we  called  it,  which  is  a  study  of  the 
boundaries  of  Katmai,  and  a  further  study  of  the  qualities,  the 
special  qualities  of  that  national  monument,  which  we  wanted  to 
have  updated  so  that  we  could  use  them  in  justification  of  boundary 
changes  we  knew  we  were  going  to  recommend. 

Robert  Lunty  had  Werner  Jule  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a  brand  new 
Ph.D.  geologist.   (Werner  went  out  by  himself  one  day,  against  our 
rule,  and  was  never  seen  again.  That  was  a  tragedy  we'll  never 
get  over.)  He  had  Garniss  Curtis — the  names  are  all  in  these 
reports — and  my  very  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Howel  Williams,  who  was 
head  of  the  department  of  geology  [at  U.C.]  at  one  time,  a  renowned 
petrographer.  He  used  to  live  at  my  place  up  at  the  Lassen  country 
when  I  was  just  a  kid  up  in  that  region,  doing  geology  up  there. 
He  did  the  definitive  study  of  the  Marysville  Buttes ;  he  did 
definitive  studies  of  the  Lassen  country,  the  tufa  rock,  and  of 
Crater  Lake,  among  other  things. 

Lage:     So  you've  known  him  for  a  number  of  years? 

Collins:   I've  known  him  for  sixty  years,  I  guess,  something  like  that. 
Fifty,  sixty  years. 

Anyway,  I  got  those  fellows  to  go  up  to  Alaska,  and  we  had 
Victor  Cahalane,  who  was  the  head  of  the  wildlife  branch  for  the 
National  Park  Service  in  Washington,  come  on  out.   He  spent  parts 
of  two  summers  up  in  Katmai.   The  Smithsonian  Institution  published 
his  report.   That's  a  Smithsonian  publication,  but  it  came  out  of 
the  Alaska  Recreation  Survey.  We  paid  all  the  bills,  practically, 
for  the  field  work. 
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Collins:  We  had  very  fine  cooperation  from  the  Thirtieth  Engineers  of 

Fort  Scott,  over  here,  just  beyond  the  Presidio.  They  were  an 
engineering  outfit,  map  makers.   I  don't  think  they  belonged  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  though  maybe  they  did,  because  the 
Thirtieth  Engineers  is  what  we  always  called  them.   They  had 
airplanes  and  helicopters,  and  they  did  basic  geodetic  work  and 
topography.   It  is  a  little  known  outfit  of  the  military  as  far 
as  we  civilians  are  concerned.  They  are  topnotch  performers. 

Bob  Lunty  was  the  genius  at  getting  help  from  the  military. 
During  the  war,  he  made  a  splendid  record  himself  in  the  military, 
and  he  understood  those  people.   He  lived  at  King  Salmon,  or 
Naknek,  at  a  military  base  there,  and  ran  the  Katmai  project  from 
that  base. 

Now,  as  you  can  see,  we  were  very  rapidly,  from  the  first 
two  years  of  operation,  getting  in  quite  some  depth.   I  went 
around  and  checked  up  on  these  crews  and  kept  in  touch  at  Juneau 
with  the  proper  local  and  national  bureaucrats,  and  I  was  getting 
more  and  more  acquainted  in  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  and  Juneau 
and  other  places  with  businesspeople,  and  others.  A  cousin  of  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  that  I  worked  with  in  the  government  was 
Bob  Atwood,  owner  of  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Anchorage, 
the  largest  newspaper,  I  guess,  in  Alaska.   Bob  Atwood  was  a 
cousin,  in  turn,  of  Albert  W.  Atwood  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  fame. 
There  were  some  well-positioned  and  quite  wealthy  people  in  Alaska. 
I  managed  to  get  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  quite  a  few  of 
them,  and  tried  to  infuse  into  their  thinking  the  sense  of  values 
that  we  had  in  the  Park  Service. 

Lage:     Was  this  foreign  to  their  way  of  thinking  at  the  time?  Had  they 
been  used  to  thinking  of  Alaska  in  the  way  the  Park  Service  might 
look  at  it? 

Collins:   I  think  that  they  were  intrigued  by  the  cultural  character  and  broad 
vision  of  the  Park  Service.   I  ran  into  very  little  opposition.   I 
didn't  want  anything  from  them,  especially,  except  their  attention 
and  good  will.   I  think  we  got  it.   I  don't  believe  we  ran  into 
opposition  or  resentment  from  businesspeople  at  all.   I  think  where 
we  ran  into  things  like  that  occasionally  were  in  connection  with 
other  agencies,  governmental  agencies,  who  were  rather  zealous  of 
their  positions.  Maybe  we  were  too. 

I  was  the  Park  Service  representative  on  the  Alaska  Field 
Committee  of  the  Interior  Department.   We  vied  with  each  other 
quite  a  bit.   The  interesting  thing  was  that  I  very  rapidly  became 
more  of  an  expert  on  physical  Alaska  than  most  of  those  fellows  in 
government  jobs  that  were  comparable  to  mine,  in  terms  of  grade 
and  so  on,  because  for  the  most  part,  they  didn't  have  as  much 
reason  to  get  out  and  beat  the  trails  of  Alaska  as  I  did.   I  learned 
an  awful  lot  in  a  hurry,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  be  as  fully 
informed  as  possible.   I  think  that  all  paid  off. 
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Survey  Goals,    Funding,    and  Publications 


Lage:  When  you  originally  began  the  survey,    did  you  know  it  was   going 

to  be  this  broad? 

Collins:     No.      I  had  no  idea  what  I  was   going   to   run  into.      I  had  been  to 

Alaska,   but  only  as  a  private  citizen.      But  I  had  all   those  years 
of  broad  planning   experience,    and  I  had  a  pretty  good  sense  of 
how  to  go  at  it,    a  feeling.      I  knew  I   could  do   it.      I  knew  I 
could  organize  something   that  wouldn't  be  wasteful,    that  would  be 
useful  and  add  to   the  sum  total.      I  knew  a  good  report  was 
something   that  somebody  sooner  or  later  will  want  and  will  use,   if 
it   really  is   a  good  report. 

I  was  very,   very  insistent   that  people  publish,   I  mean  write 
and  keep    their  notes   up,    and  get  something  in  that  we  could  use 
to  justify  what  we  were  doing.     Not  only  in  a  purely  selfish  way 
for  our  undertaking  but  to  show  that  what  we  were  doing  was  very 
worthwhile  in  the  interests  of  the  Park  Service  and  therefore  in 
the  interests  of   the  territory  and  the  country  generally. 

I  never  had  any  problems  of  people  saying,   "Oh  hell,    it's 
another  boondoggle;   you're  wasting  your   time,"   and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     No  one  ever  said  that.      I  used  to  be  kidded  a  lot  about 
goofing  off  up   there,   going   fishing  all   the  time  and  that  kind 
of   thing.      But   that  was  just  normal  good-natured  back-and-forth 
stuff  around  the  office,   or  up   in  Alaska. 

Lage:  Did  the  funding   come  out  of   the  regular  Park  Service  budget,   or 

was   there  some  special  effort   to  get  funding   for  it? 

Collins:     You  know,   Ann,    I   don't  remember  for  sure  whether  we  got  some 
special  funding.      I   think  we  did,   but  the  director  was  very 
interested  in  all  of   this.      He     had  his  ways   and  means  of  saving 
funds    to  be  used — not  without   restrictions,   of   course,  but  pretty 
good  funding   for   those  kinds  of  studies.      It   came  in  lump   form,   and 
then  he  could  distribute  it  where  he  felt   it  would  do   the  most  good. 
Now  even  there  I  may  not  be  saying   it  exactly  right,   according   to 
an  auditor  or  an  accountant's  way  of  putting  it,  but   that  in  effect 
was  what  it   amounted  to. 

Lage:  It   didn't    come  out  of  Region  4's  budget? 

Collins:      It   came  through  Region   4,    and   they  liked  to  surcharge  there,   of 

course.      [laughter]      I  would  say  that  we  were  extremely   fortunate 
that  in  the  early  postwar  period,    there  was  not  yet  an  awful  lot 
going  on  in  our  Park  Service  program.      The  big  military  push  was 
over,    a  lot  of  things  were  standing  idle,    the  recovery  wasn't  as 
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Collins:  far  along,  as  advanced,  and  prices  weren't  so  terribly  high.  So 
I  could  take  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  and  make  it  go  quite 
a  way,  get  some  people  up  there,  feed  them,  and  fly  them  around, 
and  get  some  work  out  of  them. 

I  don't  remember  what  our  budget  was.   I  never  try  to  remember 
things  like  that.   I  think  it  was  adequate  for  the  scale  of  operation 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to  carry  on  at  that  stage. 

Lage:     You  never  felt  you  had  to  skimp  or  change  your  plans  because  of 
funding  problems? 

Collins:  Yes,  we  were  used  to  that.  We  were  careful  and  whatever  was  really 
needed,  I  could  get  it  done.   Of  course,  this  included  going  with 
outfits  that  had  airplanes  and  were  willing  to  take  us. 

## 

Collins:  I  often  was  taken  without  charge  on  trips  where  the  airplane  was 
going  anyway.   They  would  know  about  me.   They'd  know  about  me 
because  I'd  meet  these  people  socially  or  go  out  and  get  acquainted 
with  them  and  tell  them  who  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing  and  tell 
them  where  I'd  like  to  go  with  them  sometime  if  they  felt  free 
and  privileged  to  take  me. 

Now  that  may  not  have  been  the  right  way  to  do  it.  We  spent 
all  the  money  we  could  get,  but  I  think  we  got  two  or  three  dollars 
worth  of  service  for  every  dollar  we  spent,  too,  because  of  our 
being  able  to  use  the  military,  use  our  friends,  who  were  glad 
to  be  used.   We  never  put  any  pressure  on  anybody  or  anything  like 
that.  We  went  where  we  were  invited.   I  think  people  generally 
liked  us  all  right.  When  we  went  into  a  roadhouse  or  a  hotel  or 
anything,  we  were  always  a  cash  customer.  We  always  paid  our  way. 
It  was  only  in  transportation  that  we  took  advantage  of  the 
military,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  the  old  General  Land 
Office  it  was  then,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  commercial  fisheries  people.   It  worked  out  fine. 

By  the  end  of  1951,  along  in  there,  we  had  a  pretty  broad 
concept  of  what  we  were  doing,  what  we  were  trying  to  do.   We  had 
gotten  over  the  hump,  because  if  someone  asked  what  we  were 
doing  and  why  we  were  doing  it,  we  could  tell  them.   It  made  pretty 
good  sense,  no  different  than  we  had  done  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union.  We  had  in  Hawaii,  we  had  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  some  other  places,  I  suppose,  Maine,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  states . 

Lage:     The  size  of  this  area  must  have  been  overwhelming. 
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Collins:   It  was  enormous,  but  that  didn't  bother  us.  We  took  it  by  sections 
and  worlds  of  their  own. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  organizations  of 
the  federal  government  was  and  is  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.   The  thing  is  just  replete  with  brilliant  minds — fine 
people,  excellent  outdoorsmen.   Some  of  the  best  woodsmen  of  the 
world  are  geologists  of  the  DSGS.   They  do  fantastic  things  that 
you  never  hear  of,  in  terms  of  climbing  around  out  in  the  mountains 
and  so  on.   Their  reports,  of  course,  are  brilliantly  done, 
beautifully  done. 

I  soon  learned  to  rely  on  the  judgment,  good  will,  and 
helpfulness  of  those  field  geologists,  and  Dr.  George  0.  Gates, 
who  was  head  of  the  Alaska  branch  of  the  USGS .  He  and  I  became 
very  good  working  companions  and  friends. 

Lage:     Did  you  use  the  geologists  that  were  already  in  the  field  there, 
or  did  you  bring  some  up  just  for  your  survey? 

Collins:  Well,  we  did  for  the  Katmai  survey.  We  were  not  trying  to  do 

definitive  geology  in  the  Alaska  survey  although  we  felt  that  if 
the  survey  continued  year  after  year,  as  I  thought  it  should,  we 
would  get  into  more  and  more  definitive  workmanship  in  assessing 
earth  and  life  resources .  We  did  Landscapes  of  Alaska  and  the 
Katmai  reports  because  we  thought  that  we  needed  pretty  detailed 
presentations  as  to  the  nature,  physically,  of  Alaska,  and 
significance  of  Katmai.  We  wanted  to  show  that  good  information 
that  was  needed  for  planning  purposes  could  be  obtained  without 
spending  a  fortune.  However,  for  the  most  part  we  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  search  beyond  the  information  already  available 
to  us  from  a  number  of  sources.  Our  contribution  was  to  pull 
information  together  and  to  point  out  resources  that  were  not 
being  recognized  adequately  (in  our  opinion)  for  their  cultural 
value. 


Lage:     What  about  the  report  that  turned  into  Landscapes  of  Alaska? 

Collins:   Fourteen  of  the  Geological  Survey  specialists  of  the  Alaska 

branch  wrote  that.  Howel  Williams  pulled  it  together.  We  divided 
up  into  fourteen  chapters. 

Lage:     Did  you  always  intend  that  for  publication,  from  the  beginning? 

Collins:  Yes,  we  conceived  of  it,  at  least  I  did,  as  a  book-type  thing,  and 
I  wanted  Howel  to  be  the  editor.  When  August  Fruge  agreed  that  it 
would  make  a  publication,  then  of  course  we  knew  we  were  in.  And 
I  got  some  money  from  aviation  and  mining  companies  and  others 
to  help  support  the  cost  of  publication  so  the  book  could  be  sold 
at  a  lesser  cost  and  more  students  could  afford  to  buy  it. 
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Lage:  What  was   the  mining   companies'    interest  there?     How  were  you  able 

to  get   them  to  contribute  to   this? 

Collins:      I  just  wrote  to    them  and  went   to   see   them  and  asked   them     if   they 
would  help,    told   them  that  what  we  were  doing  was   going   to  be  a 
classic  thing  of  its  kind,   prepared  in  a  number  of   chapters,   each 
one  by  a  highly- renowned  specialist  of   the  Geological  Survey,   and 
it  would  be  edited  by  Dr.   Howel  Williams,    as   the  technical  editor, 
and  would   they   feel  that   they  could  give  us   a  thousand  dollars   to 
help  with   its  publication,   so  we  could  peg  the  sales  price  at 
something  that  would  make  it  more  acceptable,  more  salable?     Our 
purpose  was   to  get  it   out  in  the  hands  of  people,   at  cost. 

I   took  the  position  that  not  enough  Alaskans  knew  enough 
about  Alaska.      I   got  money   from  Pan  American  and  from — oh,    I    can't 
remember  all  of   them. 

Lage:  Several  oil  companies,   I  noticed.     Humble  Oil  and  several  of   them. 

Collins:     Humble  Oil,   yes.     You  see,  we  had  worked  with  them  in  Florida.      I 
got  money   from  them  for  studies   in  Florida,   years  before.      If  you 
have  a  good  subject,   a  good  cause,    and  there's  not  a  lot  of  personal 
aggrandizement  or  profit  for  somebody,   and  they're  not  going  to  be 
criticized,  why,    they  like  to  be  helpful. 

Lage:  It's  not  an  overwhelming  amount  of  money  for  them,    either. 

Collins:     No.      I  never  asked  for  anything  very  much.     We  only  needed  I   think 
five  thousand  dollars   for  August  Fruge  to  make  it  a  five-dollar 
book.      Now   I  bet  it'd  be  twenty-five   dollars.      Pan  Am  gave  us   a 
color  illustration,   paid   the  cost  of   that,   and  I   think  they  gave 
us   some  money  too. 

Anyway,    I   think  what  I'm  trying   to   express    to  you  is   that  you 
can  go  up   to  Alaska — there's  no  other  place  like  it — relatively  a 
stranger.      If  you  have  a  good  cause — you're  well-fortified,  you're 
competent,    and  reasonably  intelligent — you  can   command   the  attention 
and  the  respect  of  people  in  all  walks  of   life  and  get  their  help. 
You  may  not  know  anything  about  the  country    to  begin  with,   but  as 
soon  as  you  learn  you  then  become  one  of   them  because  you'll  know 
as  much  or  more  about   it   than  most  people.      You  won't  know  as 
much  about   any  one   thing    (except  your  very  own  thing)    as   somebody 
else,   or  some  few  people,   and  you  go  to  them  for  help  on   that. 
But  you'll  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  about  a  lot     of   things   than 
most  anybody  you  run  into.      Your  reputation  is  pegged  accordingly 
if  you're  nice  about   it. 
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Collins:   That's  what  happened  to  me  and  some  of  the  others — Doc  Sumner, 

for  example,  who  is  much  less  of  an  extrovert  than  I  am  on  the  job 
out  like  that.   I'm  more  a  salesman- type  person.   Doc  is  more  the 
pure  scientist;  he's  a  very  gentle,  very  impressive  man,  and  he 
knows  so  much  more  than  I  would  ever  know,  if  I  lived  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old.  He  never  forgets,  and  he  is  a  scientist,  a 
good  one,  as  well  as  being  a  whale  of  a  great  outdoorsman,  flier, 
photographer  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  can  do  anything.  Of  course, 
as  soon  as  I  could  do  it,  I  got  Doc  and  carried,  I  think,  part 
of  his  salary  from  his  branch  over  in  mine  and  kept  that  going  as 
long  as  I  could.  So  he  went  up  there  during  parts  of  three  or  four 
years . 

Lage:     Were  you  up  there  a  great  deal  of  time?  Most  of  the  year? 

Collins:  Yes.   I  spent  weeks  and  months  at  a  time  up  there  for  about  eight 
or  nine  years.  We  didn't  think  in  terms  of  days,  we  thought  in 
terms  of  weeks  and  months.   I  was  there  during  every  month  of  the 
year.   I  never  put  in  one  whole  year,  consistently,  all  the  way 
through,  but  during  that  eight  or  ten  year  period  I  covered  all 
the  months,  all  the  seasons. 

I  never  stopped.  When  I  retired  at  the  end  of  1960,  I  was 
still  going  up  there  and  also  helping  with  other  work,  like  Point 
Reyes  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Seashore  survey  and  so  on.  We'd  come 
back,  get  busy  with  our  other  work,  and  I  would  check  up  on  our 
crews  in  Alaska  constantly.   I'd  keep  in  touch  by  correspondence, 
wire  and  telephone. 

i  ', 

We  had  one  great  advantage  in  Alaska,    the  military  telegraph 
service,   ATS — Alaska  Telegraph  Service.      It  was   run  by  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.     You  could  send  messages   anywhere  over  that  if  you 
were  a  government  person,    and   the  costs  were  very,   very  slight. 
They  were  always  billed  at  some   central  place.      I'd  send  messages 
every  day  and  never  have  to  pay   for  anything  in  cash — seldom, 
anyway,  maybe  a  little  surcharge  once  in  a  while  of  some  sort. 

The  experiment  was   good,    I   think.      It  worked  out.     We  did  have 
a  project  going.      The  Geological  Survey  was   trying   to   find  out 
what  was   in  the  land,    principally   from  the  economic  standpoint — 
whether  we  have  metallic  or  non-metallic  minerals,   oil  and  gas,    that 
would  justify  development  and  water.      They  had  substantial  water 
surveys  going.     We  needed   their  advice. 

They  were   doing  engineering  geology  now  and   then.      I  mean  by 
that  the  location  of  airports,    for  example — would  you  have  so  much 
permafrost   that  you'd  lose  the  airport,    the  buildings,   and  you 
wouldn't  be  able   to  keep   a  good  service?     Some  Alaska  airports 
failed  because  of  permafrost   conditions   that  might  have  been  avoided 
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Collins:  through  adequate  engineering  geology.  The  survey  had  quite  a  few 
people  in  Alaska,  and  they  were  doing  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
work.  They  appreciated  what  we  were  doing,  and  were  very  helpful. 


Contributions  of_  the  USGS  and  Arctic  Research  Lab  to  Boundary 
Decisions 


Collins:   By  1952  we  had  pretty  well  looked  over  Alaska  except  for  the  Arctic. 
That  essentially  was  an  awesome  and  impenetrable  world,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  recreation  area  survey,  or  the  kind  of  attitude  I 
had  toward  it.   I  kept  pondering  the  means  of  approach. 

I  talked  to  George  Gates  [Chief,  Alaska  Branch,  USGS]  and  to 
others  who  were  of  the  survey  and  had  been  in  the  Arctic  a  lot, 
particularly  John  C.  Reed  and  George  Gates. 

Clyde  Wahrhaftiq  was  working  on  the  engineering  geology  down 
at  McKinley  Park,  on  some  enormous  slide  problems  along  the  Alaska 
Railroad  that  he  as  a  geologist  was  trying  to  figure  out  ways  of 
overcoming.   I  happened  to  be  at  McKinley  for  a  few  days  and  spent 
a  lot  of  time  with  him.  He  is  now  a  professor  of  geology  at  U.C. 
Berkeley.  Well,  the  Alaska  Railroad  would  lose  half  a  mile  of 
track  every  now  and  then  due  to  slides,  which  was  on  account  of 
geologic  structural  weaknesses.  They  had  the  railroad  over  frozen 
ground.   Also,  he  was  doing  engineering  geology  with  respect  to 
bridges  that  used  to  take  the  trains  across  the  ice,  lay  the  rails 
right  on  the  ice,  on  the  Nenana  River  and  other  rivers.  They  had  put 
the  railroad  track  right  across  four,  five,  six  foot  of  ice  and  run 
trains  across  it.  Well,  they  built  bridges  finally.  The  engineering 
geologists  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that. 

I  don't  think  that  the  public  generally  realizes  how  much 
the  geologist  is  an  explorer,  a  great  explorer,  and  one  who 
defines  into  factual  knowledge,  insofar  as  that's  possible  in  any 
field,  the  rumors  and  the  hunches  and  the  ideas  that  are  prevalent, 
almost  like  romance  stories  that  could  hardly  be  credible  otherwise. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  got  acquainted,  because  of  my  work  on  the 
Alaska  Field  Committee  and  with  George  Gates  and  others,  with  Dr. 
John  C.  Reed.  He  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  top  men  in  the 
Geological  Survey  in  Washington.   He  had  been,  as  a  younger 
geologist,  in  Alaska.   He'  d  done  work  at  McKinley  and  in  the  Arctic. 
Every  year,  I'd  see  him  three  or  four  times,  and  I'd  always  have 
a  chance  to  sit  down  and  go  over  what  we  were  doing  in  the  Park 
Service.   I  had  sort  of  carte  blanche.   I  wrote  a  diary  every  day, 
had  an  original  and  three  copies.   It  was  a  pencil-type  notebook 
thing  that  we  used  to  be  able  to  buy.   I'd  write  that  every  night 
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Collins:      (ball-point  pens   came  out  about  then,    and  I   found  that  I   could 
write  and  get  good  copies   if  I  used  that  pen)  ,   and  whenever  I 
could  get  to  a  post  office,    I'd  send   them  down  to   the  regional 
office.     My  people  down  here,   the  girls   in  the  office,  would   type 
them,   and   they'd  be  distributed.     Being   in  diary   form,    I  was 
always   careful  to  put   correct  spelling  of  names,    dates,   and 
addresses.      I  got  a  lot  of  addresses,   names   of  people  and  who   they 
were,  what   they  did,    and  so  on — I  made  it  a  point  to  be  descriptive 
about   things   like  that.      I  have  a  lot  of  those  diaries  now,    a  lot 
of   copies.      I've  got   a  stack  of  them  that  high,   I  guess.      I  was 
pawing  over  them  the  other  day. 

Lage:  That's  quite  a  record  of  what  went  on. 

Collins:      Yes.      Things   I'd  forgotten  all  about — I   could  pull  out  one  of   those 
diaries   and  just  start  reading. 

Anyway,    I  met  with  John  Reed  in  Washington.     We  had  a  lot  of 
talks.      I  said,   "I  want   to  get  into   the  Arctic.      There's  no  great 
national  park  in   the  Arctic  anywhere  that  I  know  of."     He  said 
to  me,   "If  you  stay  east  of  Pet  Four   [Petroleum  Reserve  Four,   U.S. 
Navy],    there's  nothing  over  there  until  you  get  to   the  MacKenzie 
Delta  region  in  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Yukon.     You'll  be  out  of  our  hair;   and   that's 
where   the  finest   relief,    the  highest  mountains   in  the  Alaskan 
Arctic,   and  the  greatest   landscapes   are,   because  it   escaped  most  of 
the  last  ice  age.      So  evolution  has  been  continuous  over  a  long 
period  of   time." 

He  opened  my  mind  to  a  vision  that  was  way  beyond  anything  I'd 
had  before.      In  a  few  simple  advisory   comments,   he  gave  me  ideas 
about  possibilities  up   there   that  made  me  tremendously  happy.      So 
John  Reed  was   the  one  who  said:     "Stay  east  of  Pet  Four  and  you'll 
have  one  of   the  greatest  national  park  possibilities — "     He  assumed 
that  I  was  after  a  national  park  somewhere  up   there.      I  wasn't 
necessarily.      I  just  wanted  to  see  what   the  score  was.      But  when 


John  Reed  told  me  that,    then  I   reported  to  George  Gates. 
"Sure.     Why  not?"     He  was  all  for  it. 


He  said, 


Then  I  had  to  get  right  up  there.   Doc  Sumner  and  I  chartered 
planes  from  Noel  and  Sig  Wein  of  Wein  Alaska  Airways,  and  we  saw  that 
amazing  country  from  very  low  levels.   Then  we  worked  out  an 
arrangement  with  Dr.  Ira  Wiggins  of  Stanford  University,  who  was 
scientific  director  of  the  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  [at  Point 
Barrow]  at  the  time,  which  was  part  of  the  office  of  Naval  Research 
in  Washington.  John  Reed  was  a  wheel  in  Arctic  Research  Laboratory 
policy,  the  organizational  part.  He  was  able  to  help  us  a  lot.  We 
worked  out  a  project  for  investigating  the  east  end  of  the  Brooks 
Range,  over  in  that  northeast  corner  of  Alaska.   I  don't  remember 
exactly  what  authority  we  had — probably  none — to  go  over  into  Yukon 
Territory  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  we  went  anyway. 
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Lage:     Oh,  you  did  go  into  Canada? 

Collins:  Yes,  we  went  into  Canada.   Not  very  much.  We  went  to  Old  Crow, 
and  we  went  out  from  Old  Crow.  At  Whitehorse  I  went  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  whose  name  was  Collins — the 
same  as  mine,  but  no  blood  relationship  there  at  all — and  discussed 
this  whole  project  with  him.  He  was  a  bland  sort  of  gentleman — not 
terribly  interested,  but  courteous. 

Anyway,  we  had  our  eyes  open  when  we  got  to  the  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory,  and  made  up  our  camp  gear  and  everything  there- 
this  was  in  1952 — and  then  we  were  flown  out  from  Point  Barrow, 
the  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at  Point  Barrow,  across  to  Barter 
Island.  Then  we  went  across  to  Schrader  Lake  and  camped  there. 
Then  we  went  from  Schrader  Lake  over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the 
upper  Sheenjek  River  county,  where  we  landed  on  a  little  bit  of 
a  lake  which  people  now  call  Last  Lake,  I  believe. 

The  Muries  got  in  there  finally,  Mardy  and  Olaus,  and  brought 
that  goofy  bird  from  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  [William  0.] 
Douglas,  whose  name  on  anything  in  our  kind  of  conservation  was 
sterling,  and  magic.   It  seems  as  though  when  certain  mentalities 
seize  upon  something,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  private  property, 
although  it's  of  public  interest.   It's  very  difficult,  once  that 
happens,  to  break  it  up  into  elements  of  public  concern.  A  lot  of 
people,  you  know,  feel  that  if  the  Sierra  Club  or  Mardy  Murie  or 
Justice  Douglas  takes  hold  of  something,  then  it  becomes  theirs  and 
theirs  alone,  and  you're  just  better  off  not  to  fool  with  it, 
because  it's  no  longer  a  matter  of  holy  public  concern.  I  know 
that  to  be  an  attitude  or  a  way  of  thinking  about  things.   I've 
experienced  it  a  lot,  myself. 

Lage:     Did  this  happen  in  regard  to  the  Arctic  region? 

Collins:   Yes,  it  did.   I  think  in  the  overall  sense,  to  the  advantage,  in 
the  long  run,  of  what  we've  been  trying  to  do.   I  often  debated 
it.   My  way  of  handling  that  was  to  go  to  those  very  people  and 
join  them,  try  to  work  with  them  more  closely  than  ever.  With 
the  discovery  of  oil  at  Prudhoe  Bay  there  was  a  vast  new  assumption 
of  proprietary  concern  over  that  part  of  the  Arctic  in  which  we 
were  especially  interested — by  industry,  private  parties, 
contemporary  conservationists,  natives.   It  broke  up  our  private 
playhouse  and  we  had  to  share  more  widely. 

fl 

Lage:  Let's   continue  discussing  the  people  in  the  Arctic   that  you  were 

able   to  work  with. 
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Collins:     Well,   of   course,  we  had  Ira  Wiggins    and  his  wife,    and  John  Reed 
and  George  Gates   and  a  number  of  people  at   the  Arctic  Research 
Laboratory  who  were  scientists,   doing   field  work.      I   can't 
remember  their  names   offhand;   I'd  have  to  dig   them  out.     But  every 
one  of   those  people  was   a  dedicated,    conservation-minded  sort  of 
person.      There  was   never  any  question  as   to  whether  what  Doc  Sumner 
and  I  were  undertaking  to  do   in  exploring  out   there  at   the  east 
end  of   the  Brooks  Range  was  worth  doing.     Rather,    the  question  was 
"Where  have  you  been  all   these  years?       Why  haven't  you  been  in 
here  a  long   time  ago?"      They  were  delighted. 

Lage:  They  were   interested  in  getting  some  sort  of  special  status    for 

the  area? 

Collins:      Sure.      They  were   tremendously   interested.     Now  these  fellows 

included  a  number  who  were  oil  geologists,    and  you  must  know  too 
that   the  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  is   a  creature  of   the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,   supported  by   the  same  department  of   the  federal 
government,   namely   the  Navy  Department,    that  was   responsible  for 
Petroleum  Reserve  Number  Four,  where   they  had  been  exploring  for 
oil  for  years  past.     You  had  to  remember  that  much  of   the  intent 
of   the  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  and  the  station  out  at  Umiat, 
two  hundred  miles   to  the  south  and  east   in  the  heart  of   the  oil 
preserve,  was   beamed  at   finding  oil  and  gas,    developing  something 
commercially.      That  was  John  Reed's  primary   concern. 

So  when  John  Reed  said   that  if  we  stayed  east  of  Pet  Four, 
east  of   the  Canning  River,    for  example,  we'd  be  out  of   the  oil 
people's  hair,  because  there  isn't  anything  over  there   that   they 
want  anyway,    we    remembered  that.      That's  why  we  made  the  Canning 
River  our  boundary.      Doc  and  I  were  criticized  for   taking  a  river 
which   is   down  at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,   instead  of  taking  in  the 
whole   canyon.      I   criticized  myself  for  that.     Why  didn't  we  take 
the  crest  of   the   ridge  to   the  west  of   the  Canning?     Well,    the 
reason  we  didn't   take  it  was  because  in  discussing  the  whole 
matter  with   the  Geological  Survey,  we  concluded,   and  I   think  I 
made  the  decision  probably,    that  we  ought  to  break  away   from  a 
pretty  standard  rule  in  landscape  appreciation  and  definition  of 
boundaries — stay  on  ridgetops,    take  in  a  whole  watershed,   don't 
split  it — and  go  along  with  the  Pet  Four  people.      So  I  did  split  it. 

Lage:  Because  there  was   some  feeling   that  there  was  oil  in  that  ridge? 

Collins:      It  had  been   the  advice  of   the  best  wisdom  of  geologists,   people 
who  knew  the  country,   knew  more  about  what  was  in  it   than  I  did, 
that  it  would  be  justified   to  break  away  from  our  traditional 
system  and  follow  the  river.      So  one-half  of  the  river  valley 
would  be  in   the  park,   or  wildlife  range,   or  whatever,   and  the  other 
half  would  be  out.      And  that's   the  way   it   is   now.     Now  there's   a 
gap  between   that   river  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pet  Four.      But 
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Collins:      it  was  kind  of  a  no-man's- land  in  there.      It  has  been  explored 
since  those  days,    to  some  extent,    for  oil  and  gas.      It's  being 
explored  more  now,    I   think.      Let's  just  say   that  we  compromised, 
or  at  least  I  did. 

But  we  thought,  well,   if  we  jump  over  into  the  next  valley, 
or  up   to  the  top  of   the  ridge,  wherever  we  go  west  of  the  canyon  or 
toward  the  petroleum  reserve,   is  going   to  make  our  relations  with 
industry  and  with   the  Geological  Survey  more  sensitive.     We   can't 
justify  any  more   than  we're   taking  in,  which   is   already  about   ten 
million  acres. 

Lage:  At  that   time,  were  you  thinking  of   it   in  terms  of  a  park? 

Collins:     Yes,  we  had  started  thinking  of  it  not  only   in  terms  of   a  national 
park,  but  of  an  international  park.     We   didn't  know  what   to   call  it. 
We  used  such   terms   as   conservation  reserve,   or  preserve,   or 
conservation  area.      Generically,    it  was   a  park  to  us,   always,   and 
still  is.     We   thought  of  it,   in  our  hopes,    as  a  great  international 
park,    the  first  one,    really,   of  any  major  consequence  on  any  U.S. 
border.      Big  Bend  has   never  been   completed  in  Mexico,   you  know. 

The  scenery  was   enthralling.      It  was   simply  stupendous,  beyond 
description,    absolutely  magnificent.      And  we  wanted  to   go  out  to 
sea,    take  in  the  habitat  of   the  beluga  whales   and  the  migratory 
creatures   that  live  by  land  and  sea  both,   such  as  polar  bears, 
walrus,  whales,   and  all  sorts  of  fishes,    and  strange  things   that 
we  encountered  that  we  had  seen  in  counterparts   in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

For  example,    the  accretion  lands   that  are  in  the  forms  of 
reefs   offshore,   along   the  Arctic  coast — miles   and  miles  of   thin 
thread-like  reefs   that  stick  up,   gravel  bars,  with  the  water 
between  them  and  the  mainland.      The  mainland  tundra  plains   reach 
back  to   the  mountains,    and  the  sun  comes   out  and  melts    the  ice  and 
snow  in  the  spring,   and  the  waters   flow  down  at  tremendous   speed 
in  those  north-flowing  rivers,    fifty     of   them  or  so,   and  into   those 
lagoons  between  the  reef   and  the  shore,    the  water  becomes  virtually 
potable. 

You  have  freshwater   types  of  fish   that  come  out  of   those 
mountains   and  go   down  into   the  lagoons   and  mature.     Part  of  their 
lifecycle  depends   upon  this    flushing  out  and   the  utilization  of 
this   reef  system,  with  the  lagoons  behind  them,   as  against   the 
ocean  waters   and   the  intense  masses   of   ice  offshore,    far  out.     You 
can  usually  see  the  ice  ten  or  twenty  miles .out.     You  can  fly  out 
there  in  a  few  minutes   and  explore  clear  to  the  north  pole.     There 
are  giant  openings   that  go   for  miles    through   the  ice.      You  see 
whales   cruising   along   through   there.      That  is  where  boats   go,    and 
that  is  where  polar  bears  hang  around,    and  seals  and  walruses   and 
all  kinds  of   fish  and  birds   and  all. 
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Lage: 
Collins : 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Was   this   envisioned  to  be  taken  in  also,   some  of   the  coastal 
areas,    the  waters? 

We  didn't  take     in  any  of  it,   because  we  didn't  know  how  to   do  it, 
We  didn't  know  enough   about  it.      I  wish  now  that  we  had  just 
arbitrarily   taken  in  a  chunk.     We  had  some  lines   on  maps.     We 
argued  and  scrapped  over  what  the  hell   to  do  about  it.     We  knew 
we  were  being   chicken,   sort  of,   in  not   taking  it  on.      But  we  also 
knew   that  we  were  getting  into  some  pretty   touchy  international 
matters  here   too. 


When  you  say 


"we," 


who  were  you  working  this  all  out  with? 


Lage: 


Doc  Sumner  and  I.      So  we  went  out — we  flew,  we  hiked,  we  looked 
at  everything  we  could  get  to  in  the   time  we  had.     We  went  back 
to  Barrow.     We  wrote  our  report,   our  first  report  on   the  Arctic 
thing,   and  had  these  damn  diaries   all   the  time,    too.      Then  the 
next  year,  we  learned  a  lot  that  winter,   or  at  least   thought  a  lot, 
I   remember.      I   can't  remember  which  winter  it  was. 

Well,  you  went   in    '52  and   '53. 


Arctic  Exploration,    1953 


Collins:     Yes.      The  second  year  we  "went   in  from  Fairbanks,   Barrow  and  Barter 
Island,  but   from  Barter  we  went  on  with  Wien.      Sig  Wien  took  us. 
From  then  on  we  were  supplied  and  transported  by  Wien  from 
Fairbanks.     We  could  outfit  ourselves   and  get  in  there  in  hours   less 
time   that  way.     We  flew  in,   landed  safely  on   the  little  flat   there 
at  Upper  Joe  Creek,  which  is   a  branch  of   the  Firth  River,   and  made 
our  camp.      This  was  our  second  base,    from  which  we  worked,   and  we 
built  a  little  strip   there.     We  smoothed  off  some  of   the  rocks   and 
tundra,   so  we  could  get  in  with  a  fairly  heavy  aircraft,-  a  single- 
engine  aircraft,    and  bring  in  fuel.      We  were  serviced   there   two  or 
three   times  by  aircraft  from  Fairbanks,  bringing   in  all  kinds   of 
stuff,    including  mail,    and   taking  out   the  mail,    and  then   taking 
us  on  some  trips  we  wanted  to  make.     Well,  we  concluded   that  we 
hadn't  seen  anything  that  was   other  than  a  justification  for  some 
kind  of  a  special  area,   justifying   the  attention  of   the  National 
Park  Service. 

We  got  over  the  line  into  Canada  some.     Now,   it  breaks   away 
pretty   fast  into,    relatively  speaking,    less   intensely   interesting 
country   from  a  scenic  standpoint,   over  on  the  Canadian  side.     But 
that  doesn't  mean   that   it   isn't  magnificent,   just    the  same  and 
tremendously  important   for  wildlife.     We  developed  a  boundary  over 
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Collins:   there  on  the  Canadian  side,  so  that  when  we  came  back  home  that 
fall,  we  had  some  ideas  that  we  were  glad  to  let  the  Sierra  Club 
publish.*  Then,  I  think  it  was  maybe  the  next  year,  I  did — or 
we  did — a  further  report  for  the  Wilderness  Society,  which  you've 
seen,  with  photographic  illustrations  and  drawings.** 

Lage:     That  gives  a  very  nice  picture  of  your  experiences,  the  impact 
of  it. 

Collins:  Yes.   I  think  that  was  pretty  well  written.   I've  read  it  again 

fairly  recently,  and  I'm  not  unhappy  with  it.   So  I  guess  there's 
the  genesis  of  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range.  No  one 
had  ever  thought  about  any  gigantic  thing  going  across  into  both 
countries. 

We  saw  the  fallacy  of  having  a  park,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  the  area,  divided  by  an  international  boundary  when  you  had 
so  many  migratory  species,  both  marine  and  terrestrial,  that  used 
both  sides  of  the  line.   It  was  one  habitat.  And  then  we  had  Pan- 
Arctic  visitors  of  one  sort  and  another,  lots  of  birds,  and  I 
would  suspect  some  whales  and  some  polar  bears  and  other  creatures, 
walruses.   And  people,  probably  in  historic  times  at  least,  migrated 
around  the  top  of  the  world  a  good  bit.  We  found  some  evidence  to 
indicate  that  possibly  people  settled  in  that  Firth  River  country 
and  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  the  east,  from  Scandinavia,  maybe — 
early,  if  not  earlier  than  they  came  from  the  Orient. 

We  had  people  who  were  very  good  scientific  minds  up  there, 
like  Starker  Leopold,  Frank  Fraser-Darling — 

Lage:     And  they  were  along  with  you  in  '53,  weren't  they? 

Collins:  Yes.  People  like  that  came  in  for  brief  periods,  while  Doc  and  I 
had  the  consistent  job,  all  the  way  through. 

Lage:     And  how  long  did  you  and  Doc  spend  right  there  in  the  Arctic,  at 
a  time? 

Collins:  Oh,  I'd  say  a  month  at  a  time,  or  more.   I  think  he  spent  more  time 
than  I  did,  because  I  had  the  other  things  to  look  after.   I  spent 
all  the  time  I  could,  then  I'd  fly  out. 


*Collins,  G.L.,  and  Sumner,  L. ,  "Northeast  Arctic:   The  Last 
Great  Wilderness,"  SCB,  vol.  38,  p.  13,  1953. 

**Collins  and  Sumner,  "Arctic  Wilderness,"  The  Living  Wilderness, 
vol.  47,  Winter  1953-54. 
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Lage: 
Collins 


Lage: 
Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins: 


Then  you'd  have  other  specialists   coming  in  and  out. 

Yes.      I   think  you  have  one  brown-covered  report  that  was  written 
or  edited  by  Bill  Games.      He  was  a  landscape  architect,   and  one 
of  our   top  Washington  officials,  who  was   dying  to   get  a  chance 
to  go  out  and  do  something.     A  good  guy,    I've  known  him  for 
years,   ever  since  he  was   a  kid  in  school  here  in  Berkeley  at  U.C. 
He's   retired  now,   lives   down  at  Green  Valley,  below  Tucson.     He 
really  got  a  thrill — boy,  when  Doc  got   through  with  that  mob, 
they  knew  they'd  been  somewhere.      It's   a  wonder  some  of  them  didn't 
get  killed.      They  went  down   the  Kongakut  River  in  an  old     folboat, 
heavy  and  generally  useless.      I   think  we  had  two  of   them. 


Didn't  you  get  in  on   that   trip? 


I  was  over   there  some  on  the  organization  part,  but  I  just   flew 
in  and  out. 

So  you  didn't  go  down   that  Kongakut  River. 

No,   I   didn't  go  on   that  river  trip.   Doc  was   in  charge.      That  was 
going   to  be  a  whole  special   thing,    the  study  of   the  north-flowing 
streams.      We  know  now   that   they're  all  different;    there  are 
biological   differences   in  those  streams.     You  have   to  study  every 
one  of   them,   and  it's   going   to  be  done  sooner  or  later.      There 
may  be  very  significant  archeological   resources   in  those  places 
too. 


Building  Support   for  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,    1953-60 


Collins:      I   think  the  overall   result  of  all   the  input,    all   the  people  we 
talked  to  and  got  into   the  act,  was   a  firm  conviction  that  if 
indeed  the  National  Park  Service,    the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through   the  National  Park  Service,   has   a  duty  to  have  within  the 
scope  of   the  national  park  system  representative  types  of   all 
the  landforms,    the  landscapes,    the  history,    the  earth  and  life 
science  interests   that  are  outstanding   in  the  nation,    then  there 
was   an  obligation  to  do  something   there  in  the  Arctic.      I  believe 
that  was   generally   conceded — mostly  in   theory,   because  nobody   from 
the  service  had  been  up   there  but  us,   Doc  Sumner,   Bill  Carnes   and 
I.     Well,   Olaus   and  Adolph    [Murie] — Olaus,    at   least,   had  been  out 
from  Old  Crow  one  winter  years  before,  but   they   didn't  get  way  up 
on  the  north  side.      I  went  out  to  Fairbanks  and  went  on  down  McKinley 
Park,   and   then  on  down   to  Anchorage  in  the  fall,  with  Mardy   and 
Olaus,    and  we  had  meetings   in  Fairbanks   and  in  Anchorage,   particularly 
Anchorage.      We   talked  about  wilderness,   saving   the  wilderness   and 
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Collins:      so  on — not  specifically   the  Arctic.     Olaus   and  Mardy  were  far 

better  known  publicly   than  I  was,   of   course,    and   they  were   fine 
crusaders . 

Lage:  Meetings  with  government  people  or  with   local  people? 

Collins:     Anybody  we  could  get  through   church  groups,   public  interest  groups- 
there  were  always  study  clubs  and  things   like  that.     Usually  some 
of  the  government  people  would  show  up.      Indeed,   sometimes   they 
would  make  the  arrangments. 

Lage:  What  kind  of  a  response  did  you  get? 

Collins:     Very  good.     People  were  very  nice   to  us.      They  were  all  interested. 
We  were  reaching  people  who  didn't  often  make  a  lot  of  noise. 

Lage:  I've  heard  it  remarked  that  the  Alaskans   didn't  really  appreciate 

their  heritage,    they  were  more  interested  in  developing  rather 
than  being  concerned  with  saving   the  wilderness. 

Collins:      I  don't  know  how  it  is  now.      I  would  say  that  it's  changed — there 
have  been  some  enormous   changes  in  the  attitude  and  outlook  of 
Alaska  people.     We  didn't  have  the  Alaska  Conservation  Society — 
Celia  Hunter  and  Ginny  Hill — until  later  on.      They   formed  a 
catalyst  in  the  intellectual,   private,   dedicated  side  of  Alaska 
Society.      They  were  and  are     enormously  influential.     Now  there  are 
so  many  new  ones,  young  ones,   in  there. 

But  the  people  I  knew  were   responsive,   appreciative.      They 
were   do liar- cons cious .      They  were  ultraconservative  in  that  they 
didn't  like  government  to  tell    'em  anything.      I  guess   it  was   a 
kind  of  a  strange  competitiveness   among  all  peoples   in  small 
communities.      They  were  kind  of  gossipy  and  everybody  was   a  son  of 
a  bitch,    and  that  kind  of  thing.      I   ran  into  an  awful  lot  of   that 
sort  of  business.      You   could  never  take  anything  personally.      You 
had  to  find  a  way  to  get  around  it  or  be  above  it  and  ignore  it 
in  the  sort  of  people  that  you  would  often  think,   "Well,  he's 
better  than  that.      He   (or  she)    shouldn't  be  that  way." 

But  you  couldn't  be  like   that  and  be  progressive  and  get 
anywhere.     You  had  to  be  pretty  objective,   I   think.     And  then 
determined,   also.     Well,   God  knows   I'm  no  oracle  or  saint  either, 
but  I   think  that  Doc  and  I  kept  our  eye  on   the  ball  pretty  well 
and  kept  our  noses   clean,   and  we  got  along  with  people. 

Lage:  So  you  did   find  some  immediate  interest   for  your  ideas? 

Collins:      Oh,  we  could  always   find  that  any   time,   any  place.      Doc  was   flying 
his  own  little  plane  all  over  the  country,  wherever  the  weather 
would  permit,    taking  pictures   and  gathering  notes.      It  went  on,    the 
Alaska  Survey,    for  several  years  without  a  whole   lot  being   done 
except  observations,    and  studies   and  suggestions. 
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Collins:      We  were  working   also  on  boundaries   for  McKinley  and  Katmai  and 

Sitka.      Glacier  Bay  was  an  enormous   problem.     We  wanted  national 
park  status,   and   to   carry   the  park  along   the  Canadian  border  clear 
up   to   the  Wrangells  Mountains.     And  what   to   do  about  the  Wrangells. 
We  developed  a  boundary   there. 

I   think  I  may  have  told  you  that  just  before  we  got  into 
World  War  II,  we  were  involved  with   the  Canadian  government  in  the 
Kluane  National  Park  project  of  Canada.      So  we  wanted  a  counterpart 
area  adjoining  it   on   the  west  in  Alaska  to  include  the  Wrangells 
Mountains,    and  that's  what  we  were  talking  about  with  Kennecott 
Copper,  who  owned  a  lot  of   the   core  of   that  whole  thing. 

One   time,   about    '58  I  guess,   somewhere  along  in   there,    I  had 
the  regional  director  and   the  director  both   in  Alaska,    and  the 
chairman  of   the  field  committee,   and   the  director  of  the  Alaska 
Road  Commission  and  others.     We  had,   I   think,    three  airplanes,   and 
we  did  some  touring.     We  didn't  go  up  into   the  Arctic,  but  we  went 
as   far  as  Fort  Yukon.      That's   as   far  as  we  got,    and  it  was   far 
enough. 

You  couldn't   take  just  anybody  way  off  up  in   there.      They 
didn't  have   the  time.      They   could  get  weathered  in.      It  was 
unsafe  sometimes   to  even  undertake  it,   I  mean  physically  unsafe. 
It  wouldn't  make  so  much  difference  with   lesser  lights   like  us 
[laughter],   but  you   can't  haul   the  director  off  somewhere  and  expose 
him  to  danger  unnecessarily.     Now  he'd  go — he'd  go  anywhere.     And 
we  went  up   to  Fort  Yukon,     saw    the  Yukon  Flats   and  a  lot  of   that 
country.      Then  we  went  back  to  Fairbanks   and  on  southeast  to  Chitina 
and  to  McCarthy  in   the  Wrangells.      Connie  just   loved  the  Wrangells. 
He  flew  around  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  was   crazy  enough   to   take 
him,   and  Connie  just  wouldn't  quit.     He  wanted  to  go   farther  and 
farther.      He  went  way  out  over  into  Canada,    the  Canadian  side,   out 
through  Skolai  Pass.     When  he  came  back,   he  was   enthusiastic.     He 
jumped  out  of   the  plane  and  he  came  over  and  grabbed  me  and  said, 
"How  soon  can  you  get  a  boundary  on  this   one?!"      [laughter] 

He  was   a  great  enthusiast,    that  guy.      God,  what  a  man  to  work 
for!      He  never  said  no   to  anything.      In  fact,   he  would  lead  you  on 
to   the  point  that  if  you  weren't  careful,  he  could  get  you  into  a 
hell  of  a  mess  because  he  was   so   enthusiastic.     He  relied  on  you 
to  keep  him  from  that. 

Lage:  The  Park  Service  sounded  really  keen  on   these  expansions.     Now 

what  was   the  opposition?     Was   it  local  or  other  government  agencies? 

Collins:      We  were  way  off  up  in  the  corner  of  Alaska  and  the  corner  of   the 
Yukon,   so  damned  far  from  Big  Bend  and  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite 
and  Natchez  Trace  and  the  Palisades   of   the  Hudson — where  the  main 
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Collins:      day   to  day   interests   and  concerns  of  big  people  lay — that  it  was 
hard  to  get  anyone  going  on  opportunities  way  off  in  Alaska. 
Connie  was  willing,    interested,    supportive,  but  he  had  Washington 
crosstown  traffic  problems   to  contend  with.     Nobody  had  the  time 
to   concentrate  on  what  Doc  and  I  had  evolved  in  our  thinking  and 
takeover  from  there  on.     Maybe  I  should  have  done  more   in 
Washington  myself.      Probably   I   could  have  done  more. 

Lage:  You  mean  even  within  the  Park  Service? 

Collins:     Yes.     You  see,   again,   you  almost  had  to  be  there   to  be  infused 
with  the  excitement  and  the  spirit   and  the  possibilities   to   the 
point   that  someone  like  Connie,   a  big  shot  in  the  Park  Service, 
would  pick  it  up.     We  may  not  have  gone  to   the  right  people.      I 
don't  know.      Or  maybe  Tolson,   assistant   director  Hillary  Tolson, 
who  was   always  looking  for  some  interesting  job,   he  might  have 
taken  that  on.      I  don't  know. 

Lage:  At  what  point  did  you  decide  that  the  wildlife  range  status  was 

the  appropriate  one? 

Collins:     We  had  a  lot  of  input  there.      That  was   part  of   the  decision- 
making  process.     We  had  indigenous  people  in  this  area.     We  had  a 
tradition  of  hunting  and  prospecting.     We  had  international   interests 
to  consider.     We  had  to   conceive  of  a  less   restrictive   type  of   land- 
use  designation.      Strict  national  park  designation  wouldn't  work, 
as  we  understand  it,   even  in  Canada  today.      They  use   their  parks 
more  loosely  than  we  use  ours.     Maybe  they've  misused  theirs  more 
than  we  misuse  ours.      Maybe   that's    the  way  I  should  put   it.      I 
don't  know.      But  anyway  it  was   felt  in  the  service  and  in  the 
department,   I   think,    that  national  park  status  wasn't  quite   the 
thing  for  this  one. 

Lage:  This  was   generally  accepted  by  you  as  well  as  everyone? 

Collins:     Yes,   it  was  by  me,  because  I  wanted  those  native  people  to  be  there 
and  to   continue  to  have  their  subsistence  economy  out  of  the  land — 
the  old  Crow  Indians   and  what  Eskimos   there  were.     We  would  have 
to  allow  them  hunting  and  trapping  privileges,   such  as   they'd 
always  had.     We  recognized  the  need  for  a  looser  land-use  policy 
than  we  have  for  our  parks. 


Collins:      I   think  that  the  Wilderness   Conference  in  1957  was  held  at   the 

Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.      Red  and  I  had  quite  a  bit   to   do 
with   that.*     We  brought   together,   on  a  Sunday  morning    'way  upstairs 


*Collins  was    chairman  of   the   1957  Wilderness   Conference. — Ed. 
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Collins:   at  the  top  of  the  Fairmont,  Olaus  and  Mardy  Murie  and  representatives 
of  the  federal  agencies.   The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Ed  Woozley,  and  the  regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Clarence  Rhode,  from  Juneau,  were  there. 
Red  and  Dick  and  I,  Mardy  and  Olaus  Murie,  and  maybe  Adolph  was 
there,  I'm  not  sure.  But  we  brought  together  a  whole  flock  of 
people  who  knew  a  lot  about  Alaska.  We  concluded  at  that  time, 
that  group  of  informed  people  did,  that  wildlife  range  status  would 
be  the  best,  the  simplest,  the  least  controversial,  the  most  fitting 
for  the  area,  all  things  considered.   It  would  still  be  generically 
a  park- type  thing,  but  it  would  have  to  have  highly  specialized 
wildlife  handling  because  of  the  people  and  the  kinds  of  resources. 

Lage:     Let's  just  put  it  in  the  record.   I  think  it  was  1960,  just 

about  the  time  you  retired,  that  the  range  was  established  in 
Alaska.  Yes,  it  was  the  last  official  act  of  its  kind  by  Secretary 
of  Interior  Fred  Seaton,  on  December  6,  1960,  in  issuing  Public 
Land  Order  2214.  Did  this  come  from  pressure  from  yourself  and 
other  conservationists? 

Collins:   Sure.   That's  where  Olaus  and  Mardy  helped  out  an  awful  lot.  But 
the  person  who  really  did  it,  more  than  anybody,  was  Clarence 
Rhode.  He  flew  Fred  Seaton  all  over  Alaska. 

Lage:     Now  who  was  Clarence  Rhode  again? 

Collins:  He  was  regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  Alaska,  and  an  outstanding  man. 

Lage:     He  gave  Fred  Seaton  a  firsthand  look  at  it? 

Collins:  Oh,  yes. 

Lage:  A  personal  commitment. 

Collins:      At   the  hands  of  a  man  who  was   infinitely  well  acquainted  with 

all  of  Alaska,   and  devoted  to  Alaska,    a  real  Alaskan;  he  wasn't 
born   there,   but  he  practically   raised  himself   there,    flew  bush 
pilot  jobs   there  with  several  outfits  before  he  ever  got  into   the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.     He  was  a  boat  captain  as  well  as   an 
excellent  aircraft  pilot.      He  was  very  largely  self-taught,  but 
he  was  a  good  field  biologist  type  of   fellow.      He  knew  a  hell     of  a 
lot  about  fish  and  wildlife,    fish  and  game.     And  a  very  charming 
guy.      He  was   one  of  my  staunchest  supporters.     He  sold  Fred  Seaton 
on   this   thing. 

Now  Magnuson,   Senator   [Warren]   Magnuson  had  a  little  bill  in 
Congress    for  its   establishment,   but   it   didn't  get  anywhere  because 
the   congressional   delegation  from  Alaska — it  was  a  state  by   then — 
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Collins:     was   against  anything   that  would  lock  up  any   resources,    that   they 
thought  might  lock  up   anything  that  could  be  parlayed  into  a 
fast  buck.      So  we  had  opposition  there.   And  then  I  suppose  some 
people  felt  that   the  Park  Service  didn't  do  anything   for  the 
country.      They   thought   that  if  you  established  a  park  up   there, 
you'd  bring  in  all  sorts  of   tourists   and  all    sorts    of  people 
who  didn't  belong   in  the  country.     We  had  a  little  reactionary 
opposition  of  that  kind,   I  suppose. 

Lage:  Was   this  bill  that  Magnuson  had  to  establish  a  park,    a  national 

park  or  a  wildlife  range? 

Collins:      No,    I   think  it  was   the  wildlife  range.      I  don't  believe  I   ever 
talked  to  him  about  parks.     But  anyway,  within  the  closing  days 
of   that  Congress    it   didn't   get  anywhere.      Seaton  acted,    and   the 
President  backed  him  up,   and  then  we  got  line  items   in  the  Interior 
budget   from  time   to   time  for  money  with  which   to   run  the  place. 
That  occurred  often  enough  so   that  after  awhile,   you  could  say  it 
was   tantamount   to   congressional  approval. 

Lage:  I  see. 

Collins:  We  still  have  to  get  wilderness  area  status,  or  whatever  the 

government  wants  for  it,  basic  congressional  approval.  We  should 
have  that  sometime.  A  bill  is  up  now,  I  think,  for  that  very 
purpose. 

After  there  was  a  little  management  authority  centered  in  the 
range,  with  Ave  [Averill]  Thayer  appointed  as  manager,  with  his 
office  way  down  in  Fairbanks,  we  concentrated  on  supporting  him 
and  working  on  the  proposal  for  a  contemporary  area  or  an  adjoining 
area  in  Canada. 
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IX  ARCTIC  INTERNATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RANGE: 
YEAR  CAMPAIGN 


A  TWENTY-FIVE 


Working  With  Industry  Through  Conservation  Associates 


Lage:     Now  tell  me  about  your  work  on  the  wildlife  range  in  Canada. 

Collins:   Red  [Doris  Leonard]  and  I  carried  that  on  in  the  sixties.   I  retired 
in  1960,  and  we  opened  the  Conservation  Associates  office  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  I  retired.  Dorothy  [Varian]   and  Red  and 
Dick  [Leonard]  and  I  were  all  interested  in  Alaska.   They  flew  over 
that  whole  Arctic  wildlife  range  in  '59.   I  was  up  there  at  the 
time,  but  I  never  saw  them.   They  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
I'd  been  talking  about  all  those  years.  Red  had  worked  with  Doc 
and  me  a  lot,  even  back  then.   She  did  a  lot  of  typing  for  us, 
special  things  like  our  description  of  the  wildlife  range  boundary. 

In  Conservation  Associates  we  had  hoped  to  rely  more  on  the 
conservation  groups.  The  Sierra  Club  hadn't  gotten  strongly  into 
Alaska  yet,  but  Celia  Hunter  and  Ginny  Hill  Woods  had  started  the 
Alaska  Conservation  Society.   They  were  not  financially  able  to 
do  very  much,  but  they  kept  it  alive,  contemporarily  with  the 
Tanana  River  Valley  Sportsmen  Association  and  others. 

Lage:     Was  that  Tanana  River  Valley  Sportsmen's  Association  connected 

with  the  Alaska  Conservation  Society?  Or  was  that  a  local  group? 

Collins:   A  local  group.  But  they  were  a  good  bunch  of  people,  still  are. 
I  think  they  helped.  You  see,  up  there  in  the  Arctic  it's  a 
breeding  country  for  so  many  different  species  that  the  hunter-type 
conservationist  can  appreciate  nesting  areas  and  breeding  zones 
and  all  that.   They  often  support  things  very  wholeheartedly  that 
involve  preserving  breeding  centers.  Like  the  Ducks  Unlimited. 
You  could  go  before  them  once  in  a  while  and  get  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  help  out  our  work,  simply  because  we  were  trying  to  preserve 
some  country  where  a  lot  of  ducks  were  hatched.   That's  about  all 
they  needed  to  know.   Olaus  Murie  was  masterful  in  getting  the  ear 
of  the  shooter-type  conservationist. 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 


In  Conservation  Associates  we  did  a  lot  of   things   in  public 
relations   that  I  never  would  have  been  able   to  do   in  the  Park 
Service.      It  wouldn't  be  appropriate  for  me  as   a  Park  Service 
employee  to  make  appearances   and  speak  my  mind  and  so  on.     We 
didn't  have  money   enough   to  go  back  to  Alaska  as  often  as   I  would 
have  liked   to,   but  we  did  go  occasionally  as  Conservation  Associates 
We  had  some  successful  trips.     We  saw  a  lot  of  people  and  did 
things   that  we  felt  needed  to  be  done   that  wouldn't  have  been 
quite  appropriate  of  me  as   a  government   employee.      For   example,  we 
began  to  move  in  on  the  Canadian  scene.      I   could  never  run  around 
Canada  as   a  Park  Service  employ eee,  but  I  could  as  Conservation 
Associates  vice-president. 

In  the  middle  sixties,    I  don't  think  we  were  as  active  as 
we  wanted  to  be.      I  don't  think  we  could  afford  to  be. 


The   first   reference   that  I   saw  was    the    '69   Tundra  Conference, 
must  have  been  doing  things  before. 


You 


Oh  yes,  we  were.   There  was  a  flat  period  in  there,  when  there 
was  a  lot  of  correspondence  with  people  like  the  Alaska  Conservation 
Society,  the  Yukon  Conservation  Society,  the  people  we  knew  and  so 
on.  This  was  during  the  middle  sixties.  And  a  little  later,  the 
oil  companies  got  to  going  great  guns  up  there.   It  was  January  of 
'68  when  they  brought  in  Discovery  Well  Number  One.   Immediately 
everything  began  to  start  in  all  over  again. 

That's  what  I'd  like  to  focus  on  now — how  the  discovery  of  oil  up 
there  has  affected  your  efforts  to  get  an  international  range. 
Has  it  helped  it?  Has  it  made  it  much  harder?  What  are  your  new 
allies  or  your  new  opposition? 

I  think  that  the  discovery  of  oil  and  what  it  led  to  in  our 
relations  with  industry  and  with  government  probably  made  it 
possible  for  us — as  conservationists  concerned  with  the  natural 
history  elements  and  the  human  interests,  not  primarily  the 
commercial  ones — to  move  this  idea  of  protecting  one  great  habitat 
much  farther  along,  much  faster,  than  we  could  have  otherwise.   I 
think  it  would  have  remained  a  fairly  dead  issue  for  a  long  time, 
until  the  Park  Service  itself  picked  up  from  the  work  that  Doc  and 
I  did  earlier.   I  think  they  probably  would  have  sooner  or  later 
picked  up  an  Alaska-wide  concern  and  have  revivified  the  spirit  of 
it  all. 

It  seems  contradictory  somehow,  because  you  would  expect  that  the 
discovery  of  oil  would  put  these  conservation  matters  in  the 
background,  rather  than  bring  them  to  the  fore. 
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Collins:   I  think  Conservation  Associates  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  do  with 
seeing  to  it  that  that  didn't  happen,  because  we  were  known  and 
we  were  working  with  industry  in  a  lot  of  things  at  that  time. 

For  example,  there  was  a  big  scrap  on  about  location  of  a 
Humble  Oil  plant  down  in  the  Monterey  Bay  area.  We  at  Conservation 
Associates — particularly  Red,   in  this  instance — worked  with  their 
people.  We  advised  them  to  go  up  there  to  Collinsville,  in  the 
Delta,  rather  than  add  more  non- conforming  uses  in  that  Monterey 
Bay  area.  And  they  were  glad  to  do  it.  We  had  something  to  do 
with  that  decision. 

We  have  found  that  the  oil  companies,  particularly,  and  the 
utilities  were  being  forced  to  recognize  conservation  a  lot  more. 
We  were  working  with  PG&E  a  good  deal.  Word  was  out  that 
Conservation  Associates  had  some  savvy  about  conservation  matters 
that  were  of  prime  concern  to  industry,  which  either  owned  or 
anticipated  having  control  of  a  lot  of  resources  and  might  be 
changing  some  of  the  landscape  here  and  there  in  order  to  build 
power  plants,  roads,  and  things  like  that.  They  wanted  to  talk  to 
us. 

Along  about  that  time — this  was  in  the  late  sixties — Humble 
Oil  appointed  district  conservation  managers,  specialists.   Their 
man  came  to  us  from  Los  Angeles  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
us.  We  had  the  same  thing  happen  with  PG&E.   They  came  earlier 
to  us  and  said  they  wanted  to  get  acquainted  and  wanted  to  work 
wi  th  us . 

I  don' t  know  of  any  other  conservation  groups — there  may  have 
been  lots  of  them,  but  I  don't  know  of  any — that  had  that  experience, 
as  we  did.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  telling  them  no,  [laughter] 
that  we  didn't  think  they  should  do  this  or  that  or  the  other.  ' 
Sometimes  we  could  say  yes.  We  found  ways  to  be  helpful  to  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  Diablo  Canyon,  where  we,  I  think,  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  PG&E  selection  of  Diablo  Canyon  finally  over  their 
original  purpose  of  going  into  the  Nipomo  Dunes. 

Lage:     Was  that  your  first  contact  with  PG&E,  over  Diablo,  or  had  you 
worked  with  them  previously? 

Collins:  We  had  worked  with  them  before  on  a  number  of  things,  sort  of 

day-to-day  matters  of  power  line  location,  power  plant  appearances, 
and  questions  of  policy,  what  stand  they  should  take.   I  appeared 
for  them — well,  my  feelings  were  in  favor  of  what  they  wanted  to 
do — before  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  California,  and  other 
times,  other  places.  We  were  completely  independent.  We  didn't 
work  for  them.  We  weren't  paid  by  them  at  all  or  anything  like  that. 
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Lage:  They   didn' t   contract  with  you  on  these  issues? 

Collins:      No,  we  never  had  any   contracts  with  them.     We  wouldn't  have  them. 
We  wanted  to  maintain  our  absolute  independence.     Martin  Litton 
let  it  be  known   that  we  were  bought  off  and  so  on,  which  he 
shouldn't  have  done.      That  was  not  a  fair  and  truthful  thing  for 
him  to  do.      I  don't  know  what  was  wrong  with  him.     He  was   crazy. 
He  had  these  strange  aberrations   at   times.      He  didn't  do  anybody 
any  good  with  them,    either.     And  I   think  Dave   [Brower]    got  pretty 
upset  about  our  relations   there,   probably,   at   times.      I  don't  know. 

Lage:  What  do  you  feel   the  general  attitude  of   the  oil  companies   towards 

conservation  is?      Is   it  more  or  less   a  sincere  interest,   or  are 
they  just  trying   to  accommodate  you  dreamers?      [laughs] 

Collins:     Necessarily,    I  think  a  very  large  part  of   it   is  accommodation,  but 

also   those  companies   are   filled  with   very  high-minded  people  who    can 
be  reasoned  with.      The  doors  have  been  open   to  us,   and   they  have 
been  very  helpful  to   us.     Again,  we've  been  given  information   that 
they  wouldn't  give  to  a  lot  of  people.     We've  been  asked  to  advise 
them  time  and  again  on  matters  of  conservation  concern. 

For  example,  both  Arco  and  Exxon  asked  us,  within  the  past 
few  months,    to  advise  them  with  respect   to  multimillion  dollar 
gifts   to   the  Nature  Conservancy   for  the  acquisition  of  Santa  Cruz 
Island,   of   the  Channel  Islands   group.      They  sent  people  to  see  us, 
to   talk  to  us  about  whether  or  not   they  should  ask  for  conditions 
that  would  permit   them  to  put  small  installations  on  Santa  Cruz 
Island,   if   they  gave  the  money   for  its  acquisition.     We've  had 
quite  a  lot  of   discussion  with  Arco  and  Exxon  and  some  with 
Standard,  with  respect   to   things  of   that  nature  that   come  up  in 
their  programs,   and   they're  not  quite  sure  what  position  to   take. 
They've  been  trying   to  achieve  broader  and  broader  thinking. 
They're  far  more  geared  to   conservation  today   than  they   ever  were 
before. 

Lage:  Are   they  willing   to  give  money  in  the  Channel  Islands,    for  instance, 

without  conditions,   or  do   they  expect  some  kind  of  a   tradeoff? 

Collins:      I   think  they  hope  for  a  tradeoff   to  some  extent,  but  not   to   the 
point   that  it  would  decimate  anything. 

Lage:  Would  it  be  a  national  park,    if   they  had  an   installation  on  it? 

Collins:  Eventually  I  suppose  the  Nature  Conservancy  would  want  to  see  it 
as  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  national  monument  units,  and  maybe 
become  a  national  park  in  time,  and  have  the  whole  thing  change 
from  national  monument  status  to  that  of  national  park.  I  don't 
know.  But  the  Park  Service  itself  has  to  make  concessions.  They 
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Collins:   have  to  make  accommodations.   There's  something  coming  up  all  the 

time,  with  respect  to  roads  or  transit  or  communication  facilities, 
gas  lines,  pipelines,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  have  to  be 
realistic  and  consider  the  alternatives  always.   But  we  sometimes 
let  them  come  in,  too,  where  it  seems  as  though  you  just  have  to 
do  it.  This  is  not  in  any  wholesale  manner  at  all.  Each  proposal 
is  fought  back  and  forth  within  the  service. 


The  Pipeline  Route;   Conservation  Associates  Input 


Collins:  But  anyway,  Art  Jones,  who  was  Bumble's  first  conservation  manager, 
came  to  us.   Then  later  Ed  Patton,  who  became  president  of  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Services  Company,  which  built  the  pipeline — he  built 
this  plant  up  here  on  the  Delta  that  Red  helped  Humble  locate.  He 
was  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  then  he  was  the  manager  of  it  until 
he  was  selected  by  the  consortium  to  go  up  to  Alaska  and  build  the 
pipeline. 

Lage:     So  you  knew  him  down  here,  and  that's  how  you  had  the  contact. 

Collins:   Sure.  We  had  excellent  relations  with  him.   Then  Art  went  with  us 

up  to  Alaska.  He  and  I  went  up  two  or  three  times,  and  all  three 

Conservation  Associates  and  Dick  [Leonard]  and  Art  Jones  went  on 

a  long  trip  over  south,  central,  and  Arctic  Alaska. 

Lage:     Now  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  type  of  trip  with  the  oil  company 
representative? 

Collins:   To  concentrate  on  what  industry  was  doing  in  Alaska,  what  the 
prospects  were — 

Lage:     They  were  showing  you  what  they  were  doing? 

Collins:   But  remember,  Ann,  they  went  with  us.  We  didn't  go  with  them. 
We  had  the  initiative.-  We  were  talking  to  them  about  our  ideas 
and  how  they  might  handle  some  of  the  problems.   Then  we  showed 
them  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range  area  and  asked  for  their  support, 
and  asked  to  be  a  part  of  their  thinking  in  matters  of  pipeline 
location  and  all  that.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  probably 
the  best  route  would  be  right  across  the  Arctic  Coast. 

Lage:     Across  the  range. 

* 

Collins:  Yes.   There  were  alternate  schemes.  We  had  our  own  ideas,  which 
we  put  forth  at  hearings  and  so  on.  We  were  careful  to  keep  our 
position  clear,  but  here  was  one  of  the — to  answer  your  question, 
one  of  the  main  things.  We  found  out  that  in  order  to  do  a  good 
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Collins:   job  on  the  wildlife  range,  we  almost  necessarily  had  to  know  a 
lot  about  gas  and  oil,  and  how  those  people  thought,  how  to  get 
along  with  them.   So  we  set  out  all  over  again  making  friends,  and 
we  did.  We  have  good  friends  in  those  outfits  right  now. 

Red  and  I  and  Dorothy  were  quite  close  to  the  Gas  Arctic 
crowd  that  did  the  monumental  set  of  reports  on  the  gas  route 
possibility  across  the  Arctic  Coast.   I  just  took  my  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  reports  up  to  Sonoma  State  College  to  their  new 
library.   They  were  delighted  to  have  them.   I  don't  want  to  keep 
them  any  more.  Hell,  I — 

Lage:     No,  they  should  be  in  a  library. 

Collins:  Sure  they  should,  and  I'm  sending  all  kinds  of  stuff  up  there. 
I'm  going  to  be  going  up  again  with  a  lot  more  things. 

But  I   think  that  we  had  to   take  a  deep  breath  and  start  in 
learning  something  about  oil  and  gas,    and  getting   acquainted  with 
people,    and  trying  to   find  out  what  input  we  had.     Well,  we  always 
had,   I   think,   on  a  give-and-take  basis,   support  from  the  industry 
on  the  Arctic  thing.      They  were  going  to   take  it  anyway,   and  our 
idea  was,    let's   get  the  best  we  can  for  it. 

Lage:  They  were  going   to   take  what? 

Collins:      They  were  going   to   take  the  right  of  way   for  a  gas   line  across   the 
Arctic  Coast  in  any  case,    they   thought. 

Lage:  You  didn't   think  that   could  have  been   fought? 

Collins:      It  was   fought.      They  lost. 

Lage:  As   it  turned  out,    they  didn't  get  it. 

Collins:      They  lost  that  battle.     But  really   they   didn't  lose;    they  gained. 
They   realized   that   they  had  gained.      You  never  hear  a  word  any 
more  out  of   those  people  about   the  extra   cost   involved  in  building 
the  several  hundred  extra  miles   of  pipeline.      They  forgot  all  about 
that  overnight.      When   the  two   governments   said,    "No,   you  can't 
have  it  across   there,"   they  said,   "Oh,   okay,"    [laughter]    and  went 
right   to  work. 

Lage:  Had  you  opposed   the  route  across   the  Arctic? 

Collins:     Yes.     We  were  very  much  opposed  to  a  route  up   the  Canning  River  too, 
our  old  boundary   that  Doc  and  I   took  around  the  wildlife  range, 
which   is   the  only  boundary   the  range  has  had.      We  said,   "Gee  whiz, 
you're  much  better  off   to  go   across    the  Arctic   coast,    if  you  have   to 
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Collins:      go  either  way   than  to  go  up  into   that  previously  untouched  country." 
The  Arctic  coast  has  been  a  freeway  for  five  thousand  years  more 
or  less.      I   said  something   like  that  before   the  Berger  Commission 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

Lage:  Now  where  did   they  eventually  make  the  route? 

Collins:      It   came  out   the  same  way   the  oil   line  comes,    down  as   far  as   the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks   and   then   across  generally   following   the 
Alaska  Highway.      We  gained  every  step  of   the  way  on  this   thing.      I 
doubt   that   the  same  direction  would  have  been   taken  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  establishment  of   the  Arctic  International  Wildlife 
Range  Society,  which   the  Canadians   and  those  of  us   from  the  U.S. 
did   together — but  it  was  our  proposal,   our  inspiration  just  among 
a  few  of  us   that  got   it  going.     We  brought   the  Canadians  and  the  U.S. 
people   together  at  Whitehorse  in  1970,    following  Bill  Fuller's 
Tundra  Conference.      It  included  some  of  the  people  who  were  at 
the  Tundra  Conference,    some  natives,   and  some  industry  people. 
We  laid  it   all  out  on  the  table,   all  the  cards,   and  told  them  what 
we  were  after  and  what  we  wanted.      We  never  got  into  any  fights  with 
anybody.     We  brought   the  native  people  in.     We've  always  been  open 
and  aboveboard  in  our  approach   to   these  things.     And  we've  become 
fairly  well  known  for   that. 

If 

Lage:  I  want   to  discuss  more  fully  the  conferences  you  participated  in, 

but  first  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  more  questions   regarding  the 
relationship  with   the  oil  and  gas   industry.      It  seems  with 
Conservation  Associates   that  you  developed  an  approach,    a 
cooperation  and  an  attempt  to  sort  of  educate  industry,    rather  than 
to  oppose — 

Collins:      They  say  that.      Three   fellows   I   could  name  have  said  that,   in 
almost  those  words. 

Lage:  Don't  you  feel   this? 

Collins:      I   don't  honestly  know.     My  partner  Dorothy  has  has   a  better 

perspective  on  that  question  than  I   do.      I  don't  think  we  started 
out   consciously  to  educate  anybody,   really.      We  started  out  to   find 
people  with  whom  we  could  be  compatible  in  industry.      That  isn't 
always  easy  to   do.      They're  not  all  that  way  by  any  means.      There 
are  some  very   fine  people  we  don't  have  any  input  with,  because  we 
don't  speak  the  same  language.      But  with  people  who  were  aware  and 
who  were  open-minded  and  so  on,   over  in  PG&E  and  in  the  oil  and  gas 
business,   people  in  Exxon  and  Arco  and  so  on,  we  have  found 
sympathetic  minds  we  could  reason  with  and  talk  with. 
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Collins:      They   themselves   are   the  ones  who   say  we  have  educated   them.      We 
never  started  out   consciously   to   try   to   tell  anybody  anything. 
We  tried  to  find  people  we  could  visit  with,  have  them  tell  us 
what   their  problems   are,   and  then  we   try   to   figure  out  how  attitudes 
and  policies  and  actions   could  be  adjusted  to  accommodate.     Maybe 
it's    the  same   thing.      I  just  don't   like  to  put  it  that  bluntly. 

Lage:  I'm  thinking  of   it  in  opposition  or  in  contradiction  to  another 

approach,   which  is   to  use  political  power  or  public  opinion   to 
oppose  industry's  point  of  view.     Now  what  do  you  think  makes   the 
advance?     What  got   the  gas   route  changed  to  a  more  desirable 
location?     Was  it  industry's   understanding  of   conservation  goals, 
or  was   it  political  muscle  and  outright  opposition? 

Collins:      I   think  the  political  muscle  was   exercized  effectively  after 

industry  itself  had  seen   that  it  was  probably  going  to  be  impossible 
to  get  authority  to  put  a  gas   line  on  parts  of   the  Arctic   coast, 
that  it  was   going  to  be  impossible  politically  to   do  it.     Now  we 
had  a  meeting — Red  and  I  were   taken   to   lunch  by  two  men.     One  was 
the  executive  officer  of   the  Gas  Arctic  outfit.     He  spent  his   time 
between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  and  New  York  and  Washington.      He  was 
a  young   lawyer,    a  man   from  the  United  States.      The  other  was  Alex 
Hemstock,  who  was   chief  of   field  studies   for  the  consortium  for 
a  number  of  years. 

They  took  us   to   lunch  over  in  San  Francisco,    and  they  talked 
very   frankly  about  the  situation.      This  was   five  or  six  years 
ago.     We  said  to   them,   "If  you  do  indeed  file  a  proposal  in  Ottawa 
and  in  Washington  with   these  various  agencies   for  a  gas   line  across 
the  Arctic  Coast,  you  will  have  on  your  backs   the  most  violent 
opposition  from  the  Sierra  Club   and  the  Wilderness   Society  and 
probably  a  dozen  others   that  those  people  can  mount.     We  advise 
you   to  go    to  extreme  measures    in  your   thinking   about  what   this 
could  lead  to.      The  Canadian   indigenous   people  will  be   influenced  by 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Act  passage,   and   the  way  the  Alaska  native 
people  are  coming  into   their  own — however   temporary  it  may  be  and 
however  much  that  whole  situation  is  shot  with   the  inequities  and 
oddball  sort  of   thinking.     Nevertheless,   it's   the  law.      They're  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  money,    and  they're  going  to  lose  it,   some  of   them 
pretty  fast.     A  few  of   them  will  get   to  keep  a  little  of  it.      But 
the  Canadian  Indians   and  other  indigenous   people  are  going   to  want 
to  have   the  same  thing,   and  we   can  already  see  it."     Andy  Thompson 
saw  it,    the  people  up  in  Whitehorse  saw  it,    the  people  at  Yellow 
Knife  and  Inuvik  and  Aklavik  and  clear  out   in   the  MacKenzie  River 
Delta.      They  all  were  beginning   to,   you  know,    flex   their  muscles. 

We  said,    "You  can't  just  buy  them  off.      That  isn't  what   they 
want.      You  know  that."      They  said  yes.      They   listened  very 
attentively.      We  felt   that  we  had  warned   them,    in  answer  to   their 
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Collins:      question.      I   think  that  as   time  went  on  and  they   found  more  and 

more  technical  problems — as   for  example,    it  was  suddenly  in  their 
mind  to   cut  right  straight  across   the  delta  toward  Tuktoyaktuk, 
and  then  up   the  east  side  of   the  river,  because  they'd  found  that 
maybe  they  could  build  a  line  and  hold  it  out  in  the  delta  country 
and  get  it   done  with  shorter  amounts  of  pipe,    going  up  along   the 
route  of   the  winter  road  that  they  had  from  Great  Slave  Lake  north 
to  Inuvik — do   that  easier  than  they   could  go  up   the  west  side  of 
the  river,    the  west   side  of   the  delta  and  up   through  Aklavik  and  on 
up   to  Fort  McPherson   that  way. 

So   they  spent  a  year's   time  and  God  knows  how  many  millions 
of  dollars,    finding  a  way  across   the  delta  region  with   the  damn 
pipeline  route.      They'd  already  encountered  innumerable  questions  of 
river  crossings  and  all  sorts  of  things.     No  one  had  ever  said 
anything  or  thought  very  much  about  what  you  do   in  case  of  an  oil 
spill,    crossing  a  north   flowing   river.      Suppose  you've  got  a  forty- 
eight  inch  gas   line — well,    I'm  ahead  of  my  story.     As   they   explored 
further  and   they  got  some  oil  as  well  as   gas,  what  were   they  going 
to  do  with   it?     You're  not   talking  about  one  gas   line,   you're 
talking  about  a  bunch  of   them,   if  they   find  anything.     And  it'd  be 
oil  and  gas  both.      They're  different  in  the  way   they  can  be  built 
and  maintained  and  operated.      They  have  to  be.      One  has   to  be 
operated  under  generally  mean  temperature   conditions  at   the  surface 
or  colder.      The  other  one  has  necessarily   to  be  built  so  it   can 
handle  hot  oil. 

All  of   those  things  were  reviewed  during  our  discussion  at 
that  luncheon  meeting.      It  was  obvious   to  us   that  if   they  could  just 
get  the  hell  out  of  Prudhoe  Bay  with  gas   around  a  big   circle  route, 
the  highway  route,    they'd  be  better  off.      Red  and  Ian  Cowan  had 
seen  that  all  the  time,   before  I  did. 

Lage:  What  was   their  objection  to   that?     Was  it  longer? 

Collins:      Yes.      Longer  and  then   they  wanted  a  trunk  line  system  started 
across  where  they  felt  there  would  be  more  oil  and  gas   found 
anyway . 

Lage:  I  see.     You  saw  that  they  would  want   to  hook  up  into  other  areas. 

Collins:     Yes.      They  wanted   to  get  right  straight  across   to   the  delta,  where 
they  had  a  little  oil  showing,  you  see,  way  over  on  the  east  side. 
But  we  went  back   to   the  time  that  John  Reed  had  said  to  us.    "Well, 
if  you  stay  east  of  the  Canning  River,    there  ain't  nothing   there." 
We  went  back  and  revived   that  viewpoint  with  George  Gryc,  who 
followed  George  Gates   as  head  of   the  Alaska  branch    [of   the  U.S.G.S.], 
I   just  re-read  the  other  day,  when  I  was   getting   that  stuff  ready 
for  you,    the  memorandum  and  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  that  we  got 
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Collins:      from  the  Alaska  branch  indicating   that  except  for  the  possibility 
of   a  little  area  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of   the  existing 
wildlife  range,    there  probably   isn't  much  of  anything   there  for 
us   to  worry  about  in  the  form  of  commercial  minerals  and  metals 
including   oil  and  gas. 

Lage:  Have  you  found  anything  to   the  contrary  since? 

Collins:     No,    they  haven't.      They  haven't  even  found  anything  in  the   delta, 
down  on   the  Yukon  side,  where   they've  had  open  sesame  all   these 
years .      They  haven' t  found  anything   that  would  anywhere  near 
justify   the  claim  they  made  six  or  seven  years   ago.      I've  seen  our 
friend  Alex  Hemstock  have   to   eat  his  words — he  came  out  in  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal  and  he  said,   "We  in  Canada  are  sitting  on  top  of 
more  oil  and  gas   in  the  delta  region  than  you  have  in  all  of   the 
Prudhoe  Bay   field."     That  just  simply  has  not  been  proven.     We're 
not  nearly  as   concerned  about  that  now  as  we  were.    \  The  findings 
to  date  in  the  western  arctic   islands  and  the  MacKenzie  Delta  would 
not  warrant  large  pipeline  projects   for  oil  and  gas.     But  if  a 
pipeline  system  based  primarily  on  Prudhoe  Bay   findings  were 
installed  on   the  Arctic    coast   then  anything  found  over  on   the 
Canadian  side,    in  the  MacKenzie  Basin  including   the  Beaufort  Sea- 
Delta  region,    could  come  out   that  way.     But  the  findings   in  Canada 
do  not  support   that  plan. 

Now  the  U.S.    industrial  interests,   I'm  sure,   are  behind 
keeping  the  Arctic,   all  of  it,   open.      They're   trying  to  get  a 
portion  of   the  north  part  of   the  wildlife  range  opened  by   law  to 
oil  and  gas  exploration.     We're   fighting  it  as  hard  as  we  can.      So 
you  could  put  it  anyway  you  want   to.      You  could  say   that  they   are 
our  friends,   you  could  say   that   they  are  not  our  friends.      But 
whoever  they  are,  we  like  them,  we  can  deal  with   them. 

Lage:  But  how  do  you  deal  with  it  when   they  want   to   intrude  upon   the 

wildlife  range? 

Collins:      If   they  want  to,  we  say  no,  we  don't   think  it's   fair. 
Lage:  Have  you  had  any  discussion  about   that,    face   to   face? 

Collins:     No,   only  very  peripherally.     We  haven't  had  to   thus   far.     They 

know  where  we  stand.      They  know  that  we're  unequivocally  against 
the  invasion  of  the  wildlife  range,   now  that   the  decision  has  been 
made   to  go  around  via  the  Alaska  Highway.      We  said  at   the  hearing — 
Dr.    Thompson  and  Dick  Leonard  and  I   all   three  appeared  the  same 
day,  before  Justice  Berger,   at  Whitehorse.     We  said,   "Rather  than 
to  have  a  pipeline  route  up   the  Canning  and  around   the   edge  of  the 
wildlife  range,    invading  all    that  pristine   country,  we  would 
rather  have  it  go  across   the  Arctic  coast  as  proposed,   provided 
there's  no  all-year  permanent  highway  along  with   it.      That  was   the 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 


the  sneaky  little  ploy  we  had  in  there, 
maintain  it  without  a  road.  [laughter] 
put  it.  It's  safer  for  us. 


They  couldn't  build  or 
But  it's   a  nice  way   to 


Now  when  you  tried  to  get  support  for   the  wildlife  range   from 
industry  over  the  years,    through   the   early  seventies,    did  they 
ever  ask  directly   for  tradeoffs,    like  "You  support  us  on  the  gas 
pipeline  route,   and  we'll  support  you  on  the  wildlife  range"? 
Was   there  anything   that  definite,   or  was   this  just  more  general 
discussion? 

No,    there  never  was   anything   like  that.     We  said  to   them:      "Well, 
if  you  are  successful  in  getting  authority  to  build  it  across   the 
Arctic  coast,  we  think  that  as  part  of   that  understanding  you  should 
be  willing   to  make  yourselves   responsible  on  a  permanent  basis,   as 
long  as  you're  in  the  country,    for  support  for  federal  scientific 
programs,    to  be  administered  by   the  administering  agency,    the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries     and  Wildlife,   or  whoever,   or  a  combination 
of   them  that  would  be  adequate  and  competent."     We  said  that.      I 
could   think  of   that  as   a  sort  of  a  tradeoff,  but  it  was  not  meant 
nor  was   it  understood   to  be  a   condition  precedent  to  our  support 
for   their  route.     We  never  said  we  wanted  a  route  across   there. 

Just   that  if   there  were  one,   you  wanted   to  get  what  you  could? 

Yes .     We  always  said  that  we  could  never  condone  a  power  plant 
anywhere.     We  hate  them.      But  we  also  know  we  have  to  have   them, 
on  today's   social  order  of  things.     We've  got  to  have   them.     We  get 
used  to  seeing   them  where   they  are.      They  were   there  before  we 
were  born,   a  lot  of   them,   and  some  of  us.     We  just  sort  of  accept 
that  as   too  bad,   but  there  it  is,    there's  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.      Succeeding  generations  are  the  same  about   things   that  happened 
before   they   came  along,   so  you  accept  pretty  well  what's  already 
there.     We  didn't  want   to   see   that  kind  of   thing  repeated  if  we 
could  help   it.     We  never  came  out  and  fought  blindly  with  venom 
or  anything  of   that  sort.     We  always   let  them  know,    found  some  way 
to  let   them  know  of  our  disapproval,    and  still  were  able  to  keep 
on  good  terms  and  talk  it  out. 

Now,  with  some  of   those  people  you  could  just   sit  down  and 
thrash  it  out,    slug  it  out  point  by  point.      It  depends  on   the 
personality.      Some  of   those  guys   are  good  double-fisted  drinkers. 
They  like  to  belt   a  few  and  then  get  into  it  hammer  and   tongs.      Well, 
that's   swell. 

It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  your  influence  would  be  your  ability 
to  say,  "If  you  take  this  course,  you'll  have  some  of  the  strong 
conservation  organizations  on  your  back." 
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Lage: 


Collins : 


We  said   that  many   times.     We  warned  them — not   threatened,   but 
warned.      But   the  strange   thing  was   that   they  didn't  see   that  as 
well  as  we  did  as  a   constant   there  before   them.      They  sort  of 
felt   that  they'd  win  something  or  make  a  point  or  two,    and  that 
some  way  or  other  we  would  go  away.     A  lot  of   times   they  didn't 
seem  to  realize  that   the  conservationists   are  not  panty-waists, 
they're  not  pushovers   at  all.      They   found  out   that  we  weren't. 

So  you  became  interpreters  because  you  had  the  ability  to  speak 
to   these  people? 

Yes,   I   think  so.      I  can  recall  one  time  when   the  environmental 
conservation  manager  for  Exxon,   Art  Jones,   and  I  were  up   at  Prudhoe 
Bay.      We  had  flown  across   the  Arctic  coast   that  day  in  pretty  good 
weather.     We   talked  and  talked  and   talked.     We  went  out  and  helped 
them  build  an  ice  house,    or  igloo.      The  safety  guy  up    there  was 
teaching  some  of  the  oil   rig   fellows  how  to  protect   themselves  in 
case  they  were  way  off  up  in  the  ice  some  place  and  had  to  have 
shelter. 

Art  and  I  came  back  in  finally,    got  warm,   and  we  said,    "We've 
got   to   thrash   this  out  now.      How  do  we  actually   feel,    the   two  of 
us,   separately  or  together,   about  a  pipeline   concept?      I  sat  down 
and   I   read   this   thing  a  few  days   ago  when   I  was   getting  stuff 
together  for  you.      I   longhanded  a  letter   [February  21,   1971]    to 
Mr.   Robert  Anderson,    chairman  of  the  board  of  ARCO — about  six  or 
seven  pages,    telling  him  what  we'd  done,   Art  Jones   and  I,   and  that 
it  had  come  into  our  minds   that  it  didn't  make   any  sense  to  have 
a  pipeline  go  across   the  Arctic   coast.      It  just  didn't  seem  as 
though   in  the  perspective  of   the  purpose  as   a  whole  of  getting  it 
out,   getting  the  stuff  out  of   there,    that  we  ought   to  go  across 
that  way.      I  brought  in  every   fact  I  knew,   and  I  really  wasn't 
doing  any  more   than  just   talking   to  a  man  on  paper  who  was   the  head 
of  a  great   company,    and  for  whom  I  have  great   respect  because  he 
was   interested  in  what  we  were   doing,   he  helped  us   a  lot,   and  he 
was  always  backing   conservation  projects. 

I  finished  writing  it  and  I  took  it  over  to  Art,   and  I  said, 
"Read  this  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  we  should  send  it,  because 
your  name  is  mentioned  in  here,   along  with   the  names  of  a  lot  of 
people."     Art  read  it  very   carefully,   and  he  said,   "Send  it." 
Well,    it  wasn't  flattering   to   the  oil   companies.      It  wasn't 
flattering   to  Mr.   Anderson.      It  wasn't  unflattering.      But  I  just 
put  it  down  as  Art  and  I  saw  it.      I   think  it's  kind  of  a  minor 
classic,   in  a  way,  because  nobody  else  could  have  written   that, 
nobody  else  had  the  point  of  view  that  we  had  at   the  moment,    to  sit 
down  and  do   that. 

Then  you  don't  just  write  a  longhand  letter  from  Prudhoe 
Bay   to   the  head  of   the  company   every  day,    either.     He's   a  man   I've 
never  shaken  hands  with   in  my  life,   but   I  know  I'd  know  him  if   I 
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Collins:   saw  him.   I've  seen  him  at  a  distance.  We've  had  very  interesting 
and  good  correspondence,  and  he's  given  the  Arctic  International 
Wildlife  Range  Society  quite  a  bit  of  money,  some  thousands  of 
dollars  for  our  work.   This  is  from  his  own  foundation  [the  Robert 
0.  Anderson  Foundation].  He's  a  very  wealthy  man.  He's  one  who 
said,  "We'll  put  up  some  money,  if  Exxon  will,  for  buying  Santa 
Cruz  Island." 

[One  day  D.I.  Holding  of  Exxon  called  me.   He  said  that  the 
Nature  Conservancy  wanted  to  buy  Santa  Cruz  Island  and  that  ARCO 
indicated  interest  in  helping  if  Exxon,  and  perhaps  others,  would 
share  the  cost.  Well,  Mr.  Anderson  sat  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy.   He  was  also  treasurer.   I  am  a  past 
president  of  the  Conservancy,  so  D.  I.  Holding  figured  I'd  have  some 
ideas  about  this  proposal.  And  I  told  him  that  I  was  all  for  it, 
that  Exxon  couldn't  go  wrong  in  supporting  it,  and  so  on.   I  never 
have  known  exactly  how  it  was  all  worked  out,  but  I  know  it  wa$, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  those  big  industrial 
outfits  for  their  support.  We  are  talking  here  in  terms  of  seven 
figures.— GLC,  April  27,  1979] 

II 


Conferences   on  Arctic  Conservation,   1957-1978 


[This  section  was   added  during  the  review  process,      in  April  1979, 
in  order  to  clarify   the  flow  of   events   toward  establishment  of 
an  international  wildlife   range  in  the  Arctic.] 


Lage:  You've  mentioned  several  conferences   that  dealt  with  the  Arctic 

lands.   Could  you  outline  for  us   the  names,   dates   and  purposes 

of   these   conferences   and  tell  us   about  your  role  and   the  other 

participants   in  them?      I  guess   the  Tundra  conference  was   the  first 
in  1969. 

Collins:      That  is  quite  an  order  to  fill,  Ann.      There  were  so  many  casual 

(but  nonetheless   serious   and  official)    conferences   and  discussions 
although   relatively  few  of  a  formal  nature.      I   cannot  recall  all 
of   them,   of   course,   and  my   records   are  hard  to  locate  being  in 
storage  pending   construction  of  my  new  studio  office-library. 

Some  of   the  most  significant  discussions   I   recall  were  at   the 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory   (ARL)    at  Barrow.      There  Doc  Sumner  and 
I  spoke  with  a  number  of  scientists  working  on  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  peculiar  to  the  Arctic.      (I'm  back  in  the  early  fifties.) 
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Collins:   At  the  ARL  Director  Ira  Wiggins,  on  loan  from  Stanford,  called 
seminars  or  staff  meetings  about  once  or  twice  a  week.   Various 
undertakings  were  reviewed.  Doc  and  I  attended  a  couple  of  those 
meetings.   I  think  that  the  validity  of  what  we  were  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  at  that  time  I  believe  we  were  thinking  more  in 
park  terms  than  of  anything  of  lesser  restriction,  was  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  reaction  from  those  very  high-minded  scientists. 
Earlier  we  received  ample  encouragement  from  John  Reed  and  George 
B.  Gates  of  the  U.S.G.S.,  and  from  Louis  Quam  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  (ONR) ,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  But  to  have  our 
aims  accepted  by  that  group — people  from  some  of  the  most  renowned 
institutions  there  are  anywhere — as  though  what  we  were  doing  was 
exactly  what  we  should  be  doing,  was  rather  special  confirmation. 
Those  people  could  think  and  communicate  and  inspire.  We,  Doc 
and  I,  felt  unusually  privileged  to  be  in  that  company. 

Getting  back  to  your  question,  we  had  discussions  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  with  President  Terry  Moore,  anthropologist 
Ivar  Skarland,  archeologist  and  ethnologist  Otto  William  Geist. 
Elsewhere  we  conferred  with  Olaus,  Mardy  and  Adolph  Murie, 
Clarence  Rhode  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
flyers  Noel  and  Sigurd  Wien  and  Hugh  House.  Those  were  people  who 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  North  and  we  saw  them  as  frequently 
as  we  could.  There  were  many  others,  of  course,  including  a  few 
of  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  people  we  met  from  time  to  time. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  should  mention  Louis  Giddings  and 
Froelich  Rainey.  Louis  was  at  the  University  of  Alaska  for  a  while. 
Then  he  went  on  to  Philadelphia  at  the  museum  where  he  was  associated 
with  Fro  Rainey.   Later  Louis  became  head  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  Brown  University.   Then  he  died.  He  sent  us  Alex 
Ricciardelli,  a  young  anthropologist  who  succeeded  Louis  at  Brown, 
I  believe.   Alex  worked  with  Doc  Sumner  in  the  field  and  did 
exceptionally  well  in  suggesting  zones  of  possible  special  concern 
to  anthropology,  as  shown  on  our  map  (in  U.  of  B.C.  report  of  the 
Whitehorse  conference  of  1970).   I  am  attaching  an  exchange  of 
letters  back  in  1952  between  Louis  and  me,  which  you  will  find 
interesting  regarding  your  question  and  call  for  elaboration.* 
Fro  Rainey  was  a  mentor  of  ours.   A  friend  of  John  Reed  at  U.S.G.S., 
his  door  was  open  to  me  and  I  called  on  him  several  times.  Much 
more  of  an  extravert  than  Louis,  he  always  wanted  to  know  what 
progress  we  were  making,  and  giving  us  his  blessing  and  encouragement. 
He  and  Louis  believed  that  some  significant  findings  about  early  man 
were  due  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic,  and  I  guess  that  Alex  did  too. 
My  guess  is  that  Doc  Sumner  can  recall  all  this  more  specifically 
than  I.  My  point  is  that  the  relationships  were  very  important.   I 
developed  them  initially,  and  applied  them  consistently. 


*See  Appendix  B. 
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Collins:   As  to  meetings  of  a  more  formal  nature  at  which  the  arctic 

international  proposal  was  given  attention,  I  believe  the  first 
was  the  Biennial  Wilderness  Conference  of  1957  held  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.   This,  I  think,  has  been 
mentioned  earlier.   During  that  occasion  an  ad  hoc  group  was  pulled 
together  one  morning  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
conservation  organizations,  or  at  least  several  of  them  with 
interests  in  the  Arctic,  and  informed  governmental  people.   It 
was  at  that  time,  as  I  recall,  that  we  got  right  down  to  cases 
on  a  designation.   Dan  Janzen,  Clarence  Rhode,  the  Muries,  Ed 
Woozley,  Charlotte  Mauk,  Dave  Brower  were  there  along  with 
several  more  people — Doris  and  Dick  Leonard,  Starker  Leopold,  Doc 
Sumner  and  I,  and  others.   I  don't  remember  all  of  those  present 
and  can't  find  my  record  of  the  meeting.  Anyway,  Janzen  as  head 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  Woozley,  as  head  of  Land 
Management,  were  key  figures,  together  at  the  right  time  to  agree. 
And  I  recall  the  feeling  that  we  would  be  better  off  with  a  less 
restrictive  form  of  management  than  a  national  or  international 
park  because  of  the  subsistence  needs  of  the  local  Eskimos  and 
Indians  who  had  to  use  that  region  for  hunting  and  trapping.   I 
consider  that  wilderness  conference,  and  that  particular  meeting, 
a  key  time  in  the  thinking . 

Not  long  after  that  conference  the  long  course  toward 
congressional  legislation  began.  "  By  'then  we  were  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  with  Fred  Seaton  in  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.   Clarence  Rhode,  head  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  in  Alaska, 
did  very  well  with  Mr.  Seaton,  flew  him  all  over  the  country  and 
sold  him  on  the  wildlife  range.  So  Mr.  Seaton  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  issued  Public  Land  Order  2214  on  December  6,  1960, 
establishing  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington  state  introduced  for  the 
department,  on  May  11,  1959,  his  bill  S.B.  1899  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  wildlife  range.   But  both  Alaska  Senators,  Bob 
Bartlett  and  Ernest  Gruening,  could  not  support  such  a  measure  in 
the  face  of  mining,  hunting — the  general  free-for-all  attitude  that 
marked  the  new  state.   I  feel  that  since  the  bill  would  have  granted 
subsurface  mining  rights  (something  not  now  readily  allowed)  we 
are  better  off.  Had  it  passed  by  now  we  might  have  had  more 
mining  claims  plastered  all  over  that  area  that  we  ever  saw  at 
Death  Valley! 

There  were  several  meetings,  from  time  to  time  after  Secretary 
Sea ton's  order  was  issued  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
I  retired  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  1960  and  immediately 
began  work  with  Conservation  Associates.   Those  of  us  who  were  on 
the  front  line  in  the  wildlife  range  matter  saw  the  federal  government 
taking  the  lead,  finally,  and  we  began  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
appropriate  support  roles. 
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Collins:   The  Alaska  Conservation  Society,  conceived  and  founded  by  Celia 
Hunter  and  Ginny  Hill,  was  moving  forward.   The  Tanana  Valley 
Sportsmen's  Association  was  a  strong  body.   Conservation  Associates, 
being  new  and  very  small  with  just  the  three  of  us,  worked  through 
the  Sierra  Club,  Wilderness  Society  and  other  large  organizations. 
Our  main  effort  of  the  outset  was  to  try  to  help  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  to  get  a  decent  budget  for  the  new  wildlife  range. 

Clarence  Rhode  was  lost.   His  plane  disappeared — no  trace — 
on  August  21,  1958.   In  1963  Olaus  Murie  died.  Statehood  had  been 
achieved  in  1958.   It  was  a  time  of  change  all  around.  Otto  Geist 
died  in  1963,  also;  and  Ivar  Skarland  in  1965. 

Meetings  in  and  out  of  Alaska  that  I  attended  and  recall 
during  that  period  of  the  early  and  middle  sixties  as  having  to  do 
with  the  northland,  were  not  on  the  wildlife  range  as  much  as  they 
were  on  oil  and  gas  explorations,  general  economic  conditions  in 
Alaska,  conservation  problems  generally  throughout  the  new  state, 
and  the  quest  for  money.   The  wildlife  range  project  had  a 
relatively  low  profile,  and  that  was  good  as  the  time  was  not  right 
for  any  big  preservationist  drive  centering  as  close  to  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  as  was  the  newly  established  range.  Our  role  at 
Conservation  Associates  began  to  take  the  shape  of  advocacy  for 
Canadian  recognition  of  the  U.S.  range,  and  the  establishment  of  that 
portion  of  the  natural  habitat  in  the  Yukon  adjoining  the  Alaska 
part.   I  accomplished  a  little  in  this  connection  prior  to  retire 
ment,  but  not  much,  and  my  partners  and  I  began  to  search  for  ways 
and  means  to  be  quietly  effective. 

Shortly  after  my  retirement  I  became  president  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  And  one  of  the  requests  Connie  Wirth  made  of  me  at 
that  time  was  to  consider  taking  on  a  two-year  job  as  secretary- 
general  for  the  First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks.   In  both 
of  those  major  obligations  I  was  encouraged  to  respond  affirmatively 
by  my  two  partners,  each  of  whom  carried  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  work  involved  as  the  responsibilities  developed.  We  obtained 
an  organization  membership  for  Conservation  Associates  in  the 
International  Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
(IUCN) .   These  and  other  connections  enabled  us  to  try  to  further  the 
international  aspects  of  habitat  preservation,  or  at  least  protection, 
in  the  Alaska-Yukon  Arctic  where  we  were  principally  involved. 

In  January  of  1968  Discovery  Well  No.  1  at  Prudhoe  Bay  was 
brought  in  by  the  consortium,  members  of  which  had  been  exploring 
there  for  many  years.   In  a  shocking  revelation  of  how  drastic 
change  can  occur  almost  explosively  (even  though  anticipated  more 
or  less)  the  entire  civilized  world  was  electrified  by  that 
discovery.   Almost  immediately  Alaska  received  a  billion  dollars 
in  estimated  tax  and  other  revenues  from  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
Indians,  Eskimos  and  others  laid  claims.   Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  got  into  the  act  one  way  or  another.   The  Arctic  was  no  longer 
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Collins:   a  mysterious  romantic  neverland,  unknown  and  feared.   It  became 
the  hard  bitten  scene  of  economic  controversy,  of  lost  hopes  and 
new  dreams.  And  there  we  were  in  the  middle  of  it  all  between 
Alaska  and  Canada,  with  a  voice  bleating  away  about  saving 
wilderness . 

We  had  improved  our  position  with  industry  at  Conservation 
Associates.  We  had  some  rapport  with  government.  We  were  fairly 
well  known  through  wide  travel  including  frequent  trips  to 
Washington.  We  never  backed  down.   Indeed  we  exercised  strong 
initiative  whenever  and  wherever  we  could.  We  had  excellent 
relations  with  the  oil  and  gas  interests,  their  top  people. 

In  October  of  1969,  following  a  trip  my  partners  and  I  made 
to  Alaska  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  this  included  a  visit  to  the 
wildlife  range  and  to  Prudhoe  Bay,  we  attended  the  conference  on 
Productivity  and  Conservation  in  Northern  Circumpolar  Lands,  or 
the  "Tundra  Conference"  as  it  was  short  termed.   That  was  the  brain 
child  of  Dr.  Bill  Fuller  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  at  Edmonton. 
It  was  an  excellent  time  and  place  for  us  to  advance  the  international 
wildlife  range  cause. 

It  was  at  that  conference,  where  I  first  met  Dr.  Andrew  R. 
Thompson  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  Faculty  of  Law, 
that  he  and  I  found  ourselves  in  agreement  regarding  the  desirability 
of  calling  an  Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range  Conference.   He 
and  Conservation  Associates  called  several  meetings  of  a  planning 
nature  in  1969  and  '70,  culminating  in  the  Whitehorse  Conference  of 
October  21  and  22,  1970.  Proceedings  are  contained  in  the  UBC  Law 
Review,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  Supplement  -  June,  1971.  Following  that 
conference  we  established  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range 
Society,  with  its  base  of  operations  at  Whitehorse.   This  was 
accomplished,  as  was  the  conference,  with  the  goodwill  and  support 
of  numerous  United  States  and  Candian  conservation,  scientific, 
educational,  industrial,  and  political  leaders,  local,  national  and 
international.   The  minister  for  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  the  Honorable  Jean  Chretien,  who  was  at  Whitehorse 
during  the  conference,  himself  suggested  such  an  organization. 
In  all  of  the  planning  and  administration  of  the  conference,  and  of 
the  organization  we  set  up,  Dr.  Thompson  was  the  key  figure, 
amazingly  competent,  inspired  and  dedicated.  He  is  another  Richard 
Leonard  sort  of  lawyer-conservationist. 

While  the  wildlife  range  on  the  Alaska  side  was  rocking  along, 
very  slowly  gaining  credence  at  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  little  was  being  accomplished  on  the 
Canadian  side.   Searching  for  a  way  to  keep  the  project  moving  we 
spoke  with  the  National  Wildlife  Federation's  executive  vice- 
president,  Thomas  Kimball.   We  had  a  long  discussion  with  him  at 
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Collins:  Santa  Barbara  one  evening.  A  loose  affiliation  between  the  Wildlife 
Range  Society  and  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Federation  was  established, 
and  we  hoped  to  gain  some  support  for  the  project.  We  at  least 
obtained  recognition  by  the  Canadian  arm  of  the  federation.  We 
asked  that  group,  headquartered  at  Ottawa,  to  sponsor  a  meeting  at 
Ottawa  with  governmental  and  other  representatives.   A  gathering 
occurred  on  October  7,  1974.  This  was  a  test,  as  it  turned  out 
in  my  mind,  of  the  feelings  among  a  fairly  wide  range  of  interests. 
It  was  one  thing  to  hold  a  conference  at  Whitehorse,  quite  another 
to  ask  top,  or  nearly  top,  governmental  bureaucrats  at  Ottawa  to 
listen  all  day  to   people  from  Vancouver,  Ottawa,  Washington,  D.C., 
San  Francisco,  Fairbanks,  Prince  Albert,  Calgary,  Westminister, 
Whitehorse,  and  other  localities  where  the  Wildlife  Range  Society, 
the  Wildlife  Federation,  Nature  Canada  and  many  more  conservation- 
oriented  bodies  receive  support.   The  Ottawa  bureaucrats  were  not 
loquacious.   They  listened  but  had  relatively  little  to  say.   I 
felt  that  they  were  not  going  to  champion  the  wildlife  range  idea 
in  Canada  because  industry  and  the  Canadian  government  at  that  time 
wanted  to  put  a  gas  pipeline  generally  across  the  Alaska-Canada 
Arctic  Ocean  shoreline,  with  that  objective  currently  being  the 
policy.   The  bureaucrats  were  courteous,  not  unfriendly,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  not  warm  or  enthusiastic.   I  think  that  the 
meeting  was  something  of  an  embarrassment  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  a  good  drill  for  those  of  us  from  afar. 
We  made  some  points — mainly  to  show  that  we  were  very  serious  and 
had  no  intention  of  going  into  the  woodwork  out  of  sight.   This 
whole  exercise,  in  using  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Federation  as  we 
did,  was  more  my  own  idea  and  undertaking  than  that  of  anyone  else, 
although  I  was  given  every  support  by  my  partners  at  Conservation 
Associates,  by  our  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  others  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Thompson  as  president  of  the  International  Wildlife  Range  Society, 
and,  also,  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Resources  Committee  (CARC),  newly 
established  but  probably  the  most  wealthy  and  prestigious  of  all 
Canadian  natural  resource-oriented  groups)  raised  no  objection  and 
sent  two  of  our  wildlife  range  society  people  to  attend. 

The  minutes  of  that  day  are  contained  in  the  official, 
confidential,  records  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Federa.tion,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  my  files. 

At  about  that  time — I  do  not  have  an  exact  publication  date — 
Nature  Canada  came  out  with  an  article:   "The  Urgent  Need  for  a 
Canadian  Arctic  Wildlife  Range."  This  was  beamed  at  the  dilatory 
tactics  of  the  Ottawa  bureaucracy  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  oil 
and  gas  people,  and  at  the  need  to  give  the  international  wildlife 
range  idea  stronger  Canadian  support.   From  our  standpoint  it  was 
a  good  article.   It  showed  that  the  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
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Collins:   Northern  Development  was  not  about  to  let  the  wildlife  range 

stand  in  the  way  of  development,  and  that  Canadian  politicians 
are  no  different  than  any  others.  We  never  expected  them  to  be, 
of  course. 

I  suppose  that,  aside  from  doing  anything  and  everything  we 
could  think  of  to  keep  the  international  wildlife  range  idea  going, 
the  next  big  move  was  creation  of  the  Berger  Commission  to  consider 
the  coastal  and  interior  routes  suggested  for  a  gas  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  outside  to  refineries  and  markets.  That  was  probably 
the  most  extensive  and  incisive  investigation  and  the  best  handled 
ever  made  on  any  special  subject  of  comparable  scope  and  importance 
within  my  knowledge.   It  put  all  of  the  major  issues  into 
perspective  and  came  up  with  some  very  far  reaching  suggestions. 

The  Berger  Commission  called  a  spade  a  spade,  gave  first 
serious  life  to  several  ideas,  including  the  wildlife  range  in 
Canada,  and  induced  Canada  and  the  U.S.  to  consider  taking  the  gas 
south  from  Prudhoe  Bay  then  eastward  along  the  general  route  of 
the  Alaska  Highways.  Overnight,  it  seemed,  the  entire  outlook 
of  the  wildlife  range  project  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  major  gas  trunk  line  across  its  Arctic  Ocean  fore 
front.  Richard  Leonard,  Dr.  Thompson  and  I  testified  before  the 
Berger  Commission  at  Whitehorse  during  August  of  1975.  We  of 
Conservation  Associates  have  had  talks  and  correspondence  with  Judge 
Berger,  also. 

During  February  of  1978  Conservation  Associates  attended,  at 
Edmonton,  a  CARC  workshop  during  which  the  wildlife  range,  recent 
moves  by  the  present  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
1         Development  (Mr.  Hugh  Faulkner)  looking  toward  vast  improvement 
in  the  entire  western  Canadian  Arctic  conservation  scene,  were 
discussed  among  many  matters  of  concern.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
was  given  the  wildlife  range  at  that  time. 

In  March  of  1979  I  attended  a  special  meeting  called  by  the 
Yukon  Conservation  Society  at  the  behest  of  Dr.  Thompson  and  CARC 
to  wring  out  a  number  of  specific  questions  respecting  the 
porcupine  caribou  herd,  the  dangers  of  the  Dempster  Highway  to 
wildlife  generally  and  the  caribou  in  particular.   This  all  tied 
in  directly  with  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range  Project. — 
GLC,  April  27,  1979 
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The  Role  of  Arctic  Native  Peoples 


Lage:     Do  you  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  role  of  natives  in  your 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range  Society,  or  in  the  various  conferences 
that  you  had? 

Collins:  Yes.   From  time  to  time  through  the  years  when  we  were  working 

up  in  the  Arctic  on  the  wildlife  range  project,  Doc  Sumner  and  I 
would  see  native  people.  We  didn't  know  them  personally,  but  we 
would  introduce  ourselves  and  visit  and  talk  a  little  bit  about 
what  we  were  doing  up  there,  mainly  asking  them  what  they  were 
doing,  how  they  were  getting  along  and  so  on.   One  time  Doc  was 
hiking  on  the  Firth  and  came  on  a  native  camp  where  a  child  had 
been  burned,  and  Doc  did  some  first  aid.   That  was  a  long  way  out 
from  nowhere.   Then,  in  1970  when  we  had  the  Whitehorse  Conference- 
well,  prior  to  that,  I  guess  the  '69  Tundra  Conference,  we  saw  and 
visited  with  native  people  from  the  Canadian  side.  At  some  of  the 
AAAS  [American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science] 
conferences  in  Alaska,  we  would  see  some  native  people,  and  we  got 
a  chanas  to  visit  with  them.  But  it  never  amounted  to  a  whole  lot. 
I  have  never  been  close  to  the  Arctic  natives,  but  know  people  who 
are. 

When  we  had  the  Whitehorse  Conference  there  were  some  Indians 
and  Eskimos  brought  in  especially — Dr.  Thompson  and  Red  and  I  and 
Dorothy  saw  to  it  that  some  of  them  were  there.   Their  input  was 
fine.   Chief  Alfred  Charlie  from  the  Old  Crow  band  and  a  young 
man  from  up  at  Inuvik,  and  then  a  kind  of  union  leader  type  of 
fellow  from  around  Whitehorse,  and  then  quite  a  few  others  who 
were  just  sort  of  there,  as  is  always  the  case.  We  talked  to  all 
of  them  and  visited  and  found  that  they  had  interests  that  needed 
to  be  recognized,  of  course. 

We  had  felt  all  the  way  along,  ever  since  we  started,  even 
when  we  had  our  hopes  about  an  international  park,  that  those 
people  should  participate  in  the  management  of  whatever  area  was 
established.  We've  always  felt  that  way,  that  whatever  special 
training  is  necessary  should  be  provided.   They  should  be  given 
the  understanding  that  this  is  as  much  theirs,  if  not  more,  than 
anyone  else's,  that  they  had  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to  protect 
it,  because  it's  their  heritage  and  subsistence.   Their  livelihood 
depends  upon  it.   They  can't  just  dissipate  it.   They  shouldn't. 
They  should  have  the  same  responsibilities  as  any  other  citizens, 
and  maybe  a  little  more.   They  should  become  rangers  and  guides 
and  managers  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Lage:     Has  this  occurred,  do  you  know,  in  the  wildlife  range?  Have  they 
been  able  to  use  native  people  as  employees? 
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Collins:      No.      They've  tried.      It  hasn't  worked  out  so   far.      But  I'm  not 
discouraged  about  it.      I   think  we're  just  not  to  the  point  of 
maturity  where  those  folks  have  money  enough  or  organization 
enough  to  support  and   carry   that  kind  of   thing.     Once  they  get 
going,    it  will  be  fine.      It'll  be  like  the  airlines  up   there.     A 
few  of   the   finest  pilots   they  have  up   in  Alaska  are  native 
people.      They're  great,   marvelous,   perfectly   comparable  in 
intellect  and  every  other  way   to  anybody.      This   can  be   true,   and 
I  don't  see  any   reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  very,   very   true  of   the 
situation  in  the  international  wildlife  range.      There  will  have 
to  be  compromises.      The  natives  have  their  own  ways  of  doing 
things   and   the  rest  of  us  have  to  fit  our  ways  with   theirs. 

Lage:  You've  always  seemed  sensitive — in  your  papers — to  native  needs, 

the  native  position  in  that  area. 

Collins:      Yes.      I   think  we  always  have  been.      I   don't  see  how  you  could  get 
along  without  them. 

Lage:  Is   there  any  opposition  that  you  know  of   to  natives   in   the  areas? 

Collins:      I  don't  think  so.      I   think  there's  a  certain  indifference  at 
some  times,   even  among   themselves.      I   think  they  have  to  be 
stimulated  a  good  deal.      I   think  they  have   to  be  stimulated  toward 
identifying  some  goals   for  themselves   in  the  range  that   they  want. 

Lage:  Chief  Alfred  Charlie  was   there.     Would  he  come  with  specific 

programs   that  he  wanted  support  for,   or  what  was  his  position 
there? 

Collins:      There  wasn't   that  much  maturity.     He  had  ideas  about   the  fact 

that  he  wanted  his  people  recognized.     Mr.    Justice  Berger  is   the 
one  who's   come  forward  and  encouraged  them  to  state  their  positions. 
He  has   done  this   in  a  classic  manner  and  more  effectively   than  it 
has   ever  been  done  before.      I  don't  know  that  he  has   put  words 
in  their  mouths;  but  if  he  has,    they  haven't  denied  them.      They 
seem  now,    under  his   leadership,    to  be  very  hopeful  about  protecting 
wilderness  values,   which  means  protection  of   their  subsistence 
values,   and  participating  in  the  program,  whatever  it  may  be.     We 
ran  into   that  in  Edmonton  in  February   [1978]  when  we  were  up   there, 
that  most   recent   trip.      There  were  a  lot  of  them  there,    a  lot  of 
the  indigenous   peoples  were   there.      They  were  all  from  Canada — 
pretty  imposing! 

Lage:  So  you're  getting  more  and  more  participation? 

Collins:      That's   right.     As   a  consequence  of   that,    the  other  side  of   the 
coin  is   that  the  largely  white- dominated  business  people  and 
politicians   and  so  on  are  being  damn  careful  what   they  say,   because 
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Collins:      here's   a  force  that  has   political  muscle  enough   to  be  dictatorial, 
perhaps.      So  they're  going   to  have  to  watch   it,   Charlie,   pretty 
carefully  from  now  on. 

Consequently,    the  native  people  have   a  new,    different,    and 
better  standing  then   they've  had  before,   almost   to   the  point   that 
they   don't  know  what   to   do.      They've  got   to  have  somebody.      This 
is  why  Red  and  I  wrote  to  Berger  last  year,   pleading  for  him  to 
use  whatever  influence  he  could  exercise  to   the  end   that   the 
Berger  Commission  not  be  disbanded,    or  at   least   that   it  be  held 
together  in  a  skeleton  way   so  as    to   remain   consistently   in   the 
picture.      He   could  appear  from  time   to    time   and  carry   forward 
from  where  he  left  off  when  he   came  up  with  volume  two  of  his 
reports.      I   don't  know  what  he  wants    to   talk  about  next   Sunday 
when  he's   down  here,   but    this  would  be   the  kind  of    thing   that   I 
would  be   talking  about  with  him  if  I   could. 

Now  what  he  had  done,    and  Dr.    Thompson,      is   put  his   former 
chief  of  staff  Don  Gamble  in  CARC  or  let  him  go    to  CARC   as    chief  of 
policy  studies.      So  it's  working.      The  weakness   is   that  we're 
not   talking  together  yet  , as   countries.      I  wrote  Hugh  Faulkner,  who 
is   the  same  in  Canada  as  our  Secretary  of   the  Interior.      For  a 
long   time  now,  we've  been  advocating  in  Conservation  Associates 
that   they  have  a  treaty  to  cover  the  problems   of  international 
relations  on  this  one  subject.      It's  an  enormous   area.      It  has 
the  whole  porcupine  band  of   caribou  and  all   these  native  people. 

Lage:  Is   our  own  government  open   to   that? 

Collins:      Well,   we're   trying   to  open  them   to  it.      They're  getting   closer 

all   the  time.     Mr.    Justice  Berger  went   to  Washington  and  appeared 
before  a  couple  of   committees  of  Congress  and  was  well  received. 
He's   the  white-haired  boy  now. 


The  Berger  Commission  Recommendations   and  Impact 
[Interview     8:      May  23,    1978]## 


Lage:  Last   time  we   talked  just  briefly  about   the  Berger  Commission.      Do 

you  want   to  sort  of  sum  up   the  accomplishments   and  what  you  think 
Berger' s   contribution  has  been  in  Canada? 

Collins:      From  my  standpoint,    I'm  very   excited  and   thrilled  by   it.      Now 

again,   as   I  have  to  say  every  so  often,  whatever  you  get  from  me 
is   one  man's   opinion  or  one  man's   viewpoint,   of   course,    influenced 
by  many  others,   but  pretty  much  my  own  reaction. 
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Collins:  When  the  government  of  Canada  several  years  ago  decided  to 

establish  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  various 
route  proposals  for  a  gas  pipeline  involving  the  gas  resource  at 
Prudhoe  Bay,  and  also  in  the  MacKenzie  River  Delta  region  and 
possibly  some  of  the  Arctic  islands  as  well,  there  was  a  burgeoning 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  native  people  in  their  own  homeland, 
generally  above  sixty  degrees  north  latitude,  where  you  have 
Indian  people  and  Eskimo  people,  and  mixtures  of  Indian  and  whites, 
or  "breeds."  They're  called  the  Inuit  and  the  Metis  and  the  Dene, 
broad  terms.  All  of  those  words  mean  "the  people." 

They  were  encouraged  in  Canada  by  the  success  of  the  Native 
Land  Claims  Act  in  Alaska,  and  what  that  appeared  to  be  doing  in 
gaining  recognition  for  the  native  people  in  Alaska;  in  our 
country  we  referred  to  all  of  them,  no  matter  what  tribe,  in  a 
general  overall  term  as  natives.   In  Canada,  they  may,   if  they 
use  one  term,  they  may  just  say  Indian.   For  example,  the 
organization  of  the  federal  government  in  Canada  comparable  to  our 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  DIAND — Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development — which  is  an  anomaly  if  there  ever  was 
,  one. 

Anyway,  the  question  of  the  route  of  the  gas line  was  one 
involved  so  much  in  prospective  costs  of  building  a  line,  with  so 
much  controversy  from  various  interests  who  were  trying  to  preserve 
as  much  of  the  wild  country  as  possible,  and  other  conservationists 
who  wanted  to  explore  more  fully,  and  a  wide  range  of  spirited 
feelings — some  people  thinking  that  the  whole  country  was  just 
one  big  mass  of  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous  values,  including 
oil  and  gas  but  not  exclusively,  and  so  on.   [Collins  answers  phone] 

Lage:     You  were  talking  about  the  various  conflicting  interests  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Berger  Commission. 

Collins:  Yes.   So  it  was  a  very  wise  and  good  move  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Canada  to  set  up  this  commission.   Canada  does 
things  in  such  a  manner  fairly  often.  About  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  they  had  a  commission  looking  into  the  question  of  territorial 
land-use  regulations,  for  example,  and  that  brought  about  some  good 
policies,  some  maturity  in  land  protection. 

Well,  Mr.  Justice  Thomas  R.  Berger  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia  is  an  unusual  gentleman  in  that  he  had  basically 
so  many  qualities  and  qualifications.  Not  only  has  he  a  splendid 
legal  background,  but  he  represented  native  people  in  British 
Columbia  before  he  ever  went  on  the  bench.   He  is  an  outdoorsman 
and  conservationist,  a  very  interested,  very  compassionate,  quiet, 
scholarly  person  with  infinite  patience,  vast  integrity  in  sticking 
with  ideals  and  purposes,  and  a  tremendous  physical  stamina.   So 
he  was  asked  to  take  this  job  as  commissioner. 
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Collins:   The  commission  is  usually  identified  by  the  name  of  its  chairman. 
So  it  was  called  the  Berger  Commission;  but  its  formal  name  was 
The  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Inquiry.   I  think  this  started  in 
1975,  and  Justice  Berger  visited  every  single  village  in  the 
western  Northwest  Territories,  all  of  them  in  the  Yukon,  north  of 
60°  latitude,  concentrating  on  the  possible  routing  of  the  pipeline 
all  the  way  across. 

The  results  of  his  study  were  brought  out  in  two  reports  thus 
far.  The  first  Berger  report  came  in  1976,  I  believe,  maybe  early 
'77.  He  went  right  straight  to  every  point  that  evolved  in  his 
thinking  as  a  result  of  all  the  hearings,  now  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony — words  that  have  been  spoken  by 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  northland.  He  listened  very 
attentively.   He  had  a  splendid  staff. 

Lage:     He  was  the  sole  commissioner? 

Collins:   Yes.   He  was  the  head  of  it.   He  was  the  commissioner,  but  he  had 
a  staff,  a  very  fine  staff,  comprising  his  commission.   It  so 
happened,  as  you  know,  that  years  before  when  Doc  Sumner  and  I  did 
our  early  work  up  in  the  northeast  part  of  Alaska  and  wrote  up  our 
reports,  we  suggested  with  the  hope  that  it  would  pique  the 
curiosity  of  Canadians,  that  an  area  be  established  on  the 
Canadian  side.  We  even  furnished  the  suggested  line  for  them 
to  consider  as  something  to  shoot  at.   The  work  that  Sumner  and  I 
did  was  the  genesis  of  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range 
Society.   That  was  supported  ably  by  scientists — Ian  McTaggart 
Cowan  and  Frank  Frazier  Darling,  Starker  Leopold  and  George  Lindsey 
and  many  others,  people  in  the  Geological  Survey — John  Reed,  George 
Gates,  George  Gryc  and  others — so  that  there  was  a  reliable  body  of 
information  and  background  material  available  when  we  called  that 
conference  at  Whitehorse  in  1970  and  met  there  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  possibility  of  Canada  considering  the  establishment 
of  an  adjoining  area  in  the  Yukon,  as  suggested  by  Doc  Sumner  and 
me  many  years  before.   That  area  would  adjoin  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range,  established  in  1960. 

Now  then.   The  International  Wildlife  Range  Society,  to  which 
the  federal  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  gave 
their  blessings,  was  moving  along — not  very  swiftly,  but  we  had 
spurts  of  activity.  We  were  not  a  powerful  body,  just  a  small 
group  of  people  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  trying  to  move 
forward  with  the  principle  and  policy  of  establishing  an  area  in 
Canada.   We  were  just  not  competitive  enough  with  the  then- 
burgeoning  Indian  affairs  interests  and  so  on. 

The  thinking  on  the  part  of  some  people  in  Canada  was  that 
they  didn't  want  a  wildlife  range  over  there  when  they  might  want 
to  run  a  pipeline  across  the  Arctic  coast.   So  there  was  a  tendency 
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Collins:  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  powerful  Canadian  governmental 
individuals  to  hold  this  thing  away,  hold  back  on  it.  The 
minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  was  one  who 
was  influenced  by  this  feeling  and  did  not  give  us,  I  feel,  the 
whole-scaled- support  that  his  statements  at  the  outset,  when  he 
gave  us  a  great  sendoff  at  Whitehorse  in  1970,  tended  to  promise 
us,  as  we  viewed  them. 

Lage:     What  was  his  name? 

Collins:  Jean  Chretien,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 
So  we  were  told,  in  effect,  that  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife 
Range  Society  wasn'  t  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  push  this 
land-use  idea  of  ours  forward  until  after  the  Indian  claims  were 
more  fully  adjuticated,  and  we  knew  that  if  we  left  it  to  industry 
we'd  never  get  anywhere. 

Then  the  Berger  Commission  came  into  being.  Now,  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  particular  moves  or  ideas  put  forward  at  Ottawa 
or  elsewhere  that  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Berger  or  the 
establishment  of  the  commission.  But  I'll  bet  Tom  Berger  and  Andy 
Thompson  can  and  would  tell  you  if  it  is  important  to  know.   It 
was  more  a  routine  thing,  and  I  was  told  by  several  oil  company 
people  that  it  was  a  sop,  it  was  done  as  a  sop  to  conservationists 
who  were  getting  a  little  bit  boisterous. 

Lage:     That  would  be  interesting,  if  that  were  the  case.   Ironic. 

Collins:  Yes.  Anyway,  Berger 's  recommendations  were  so  magnificently 

couched  and  so  comprehensive  and  so  bold,  fearless  and  utterly 
valuable  that  it  caught  on,  it  just  electrified  the  whole  country 
up  there.  Actually,  in  Canada,  the  first  Berger  report,  volume 
one — he  told  me  not  long  ago — was  on  the  best-seller  list  for 
several  months.   I  know  that  Red  Leonard  and  I  had  trouble  getting 
copies.  He  gave  credit  to  native  people  for  a  lot  of  wisdom;  he 
interpreted  their  feelings  in  terms  understandable  in  Ottawa.  And 
he  picked  up  the  proposal  of  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife 
Range  Society  and  advanced  it.  All  he  did  to  it  was  to  expand  it 
to  some  extent  and  put  it  in  context  in  his  words.  At  that  level 
of  thought  and  action,  way  above  anything  we  had  served  in  or  with 
before  in  this  matter,  people  looked  and  listened.  Absolutely 
magnificent. 

Meanwhile,  CARC- -Canadian  Arctic  Resources  Committee — had  been 
established.   It's  about  five,  six  years  old  now.  Many  Canadian 
scientists  have  done  work  in  the  Arctic,  all  the  way  from  Newfoundland 
and  Hudson's  Bay  clear  across  to  Alaska.   There  is  a  notable 
aggregation  of  talent  in  Canada,  some  excellent  writers,  artists, 
excellent  scientists,  excellent  students  and  field  investigators  and 
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Collins:   so  on.   These  are  people  with  fine  training,  amateur  and  professional 
from  all  the  great  colleges  and  government  too.   And  Andrew  R. 
Thompson  was  asked  to  head  it  up.   That  quiet,  friendly  little 
fellow  I  met  one  night  at  Edmonton  during  the  Tundra  Conference  when 
we  just  happened  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  to  have  dinner.   He's 
an  attorney,  a  good  conservationist,  a  specialist  in  oil  and  gas 
law,  a  teacher,  and  a  splendid  man. 

Lage:     And  you'd  worked  with  him  in  the  Arctic  International  Wildlife  Range 
Society? 

Collins:   He  and  I  created  it.   As  I  mentioned,  we  met  first  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Tundra  Conference  which  Red  and  I  attended  up  in  Edmonton  in 
1969.   Bill  Fuller,  Dr.  Bill  Fuller  of  the  University  at  Edmonton 
chaired  that.  He  put  it  together  in  fact.   It  was  a  dream  of  his 
for  many  years,  and  he  finally  pulled  it  off  and  had  a  great 
conference  up  there,  and  we  went  up  to  attend  it. 

Andy  Thompson  and  I  got  acquainted  at  that  time,  and  we  spent 
some  considerable  time  together  discussing  what  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  namely  getting  Canada  to  at  least  acknowledge  that  there 
was  something  in  the  Yukon  adjoining  the  range  we  had  already 
established  in  Alaska,  and  which  they  ought  to  be  looking  into. 

I  made  the  statement  before  the  group  to  that  effect,  and  then 
Dr.  Thompson  and  I  went  to  work  on  it.  We  had  a  series  of  meetings 
following  that  one  at  Edmonton,  in  '69  and  '70,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  a  working  group  and  then  raising  funds 
and  getting  the  conference  going  in  Whitehorse  in  October  '70. 

So  this  thing  was  moving  along  when  the  Berger  Commission  was 
established.   There  was  a  good  deal  that  Mr.  Justice  Berger  could 
look  to  that  was  already  there,  in  terms  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  people.   It  was  immediately  available  to  him,  and  quite  a  bit 
in  written  terms,  including  a  lot  of  experience  by  that  time,  or 
quite  a  considerable  amount,  in  managing  the  Alaska  area.   So  he 
was  quick  to  see  how  to  utilize  everything,  most  notably  the 
feelings  of  the  native  people. 

He  came  out  with  such  bold  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
such  as  to  leave  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  ground  for  ten  years  at 
least  until  we  settled  some  of  the  major  problems  other  than  that 
of  transporting  those  commodities,  out  of  the  northland.   Then  he 
recommended  a  very  extensive  area  in  the  Yukon  territory  for  a 
wildlife  range  or  wilderness  park  designation,  to  take  in  as  much 
as  possible,  practically  all  of  the  total  range  of  the  porcupine 
band  of  caribou,  which  winters  largely  in  the  Yukon,  and  summers 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  northern  Yukon  as  well  as 
in  Alaska,  with  some  of  the  prime  calving  grounds  being  in  Alaska. 
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Collins:  One  of  the  things  that  we  had  dreamed  of  but  never  hoped  to  be 
able  to  see  accomplished  in  our  time,  let  me  report,  was  the 
acceptance  in  Canadian  minds  of  a  range  in  Canada  large  enough 
to  encompass  their  portion  of  the  caribou  winter  and  summer  range. 

I  am  thrilled  by  Mr.  Justice  Berger's  work.  For  example,  on 
August  13,  1975  at  Whitehorse  Dick  Leonard  and  I  went  with  Andy 
Thompson  to  appear  before  Justice  Berger  at  one  of  the  hearings  of 
his  commission  and  then  later  we  met  with  the  Yukon  Conservation 
Society,  a  small  local  group,  very  good  people  in  it,  and  with  the 
commissioner,  who  is  the  same  as  our  governor.   They  call  him 
commissioner  in  the  territories.  He  happened  to  be  a  man  that 
we  had  known  very  well  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
International  Wildlife  Range  Society,  actually — Art  [Arthur] 
M.  Pearson,  Commissioner  Pearson. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  fellows  was  that  we  ought  to 
get  away  from  boundaries,  that  we  ought  to  approach  the  task  from 
a  management  basis  of  various  kinds  of  wildlife,  endangered  and 
otherwise,  by  species,  wherever  you  run  into  them.  They  didn't 
like  lines  on  maps.   I  tried  to  develop  compromise  thinking  while  we 
were  at  that  meeting,  which  lasted  almost  all  night  following  the 
Berger  hearing.   So  when  Mr.  Justice  Berger  came  out  in  his  report 
with  a  definite  line  on  a  map  showing  a  very  substantial  area  in 
the  Yukon,  it  simply  electrified  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Canadian  parks  department — they  call  it  Parks  Canada  now — 
and  threw  them  more  or  less  together  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

The  wildlife  service  felt  that,  even  with  what  Berger  had 
done,  the  whole  winter  range  still  wasn't  included.  They  said,  in 
effect,  "We  approve  of  what  you've  recommended,  but  can't  we  say 
also  that  we'll  have  some  zones  or  protective  custody,  that  we'll 
get  a  wilderness  park,  and  then  one  or  two  zones  extending  southward 
from  it?"  They  were  responding  to  another  thing  that  happened  in 
the  meantime — the  building  of  a  road  northeastward  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dawson  City,  called  the  Dempster  Highway.  Dawson  City  is  the  old 
capital  of  Yukon  Territory  established  during  the  gold  rush  of  '98, 
or  about  then.  The  highway  was  a  [Prime  Minister]  Trudeau  proposal. 
He  took  the  lead.   It  seemed  like  a  popular  thing,  I  guess, 
politically.  This  was  just  a  pioneer- type  road  extending 
generally  northeastward  from  upriver  a  little  bit  from  Dawson  City 
across  the  mountains  and  into  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  to  come  out 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  McPherson. 

That  highway  bisects  the  southern,  or  winter,  range  of  the 
caribou.   It  would  make  it  very  possible,  during  the  breeding 
season  and  while  they're  yarding  out  preparatory  in  the  spring 
to  moving  north  towards  the  calving  grounds  and  so  on  for  shooters 
to  murder  them  in  large  numbers.  You  have  a  highway  which  many  of 
us  think  is  a  terribly  disrupting  influence  or  invasion  of  the 
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Collins:   caribou's  domain.   The  native  people  were  and  are  unhappy  with  it, 
as  they  were  with  the  prospect  of  a  pipeline  coming  through  along 
the  Arctic  coast  or  coming  across  around  to  the  south  of  the 
existing  wildlife  range  in  Alaska  and  cutting  over  by  Old  Crow, 
the  largest  native  village  of  any  up  in  that  whole  north  country, 
and  a  very  fine  village. 

Lage:     So  they  were  aligned  with  the  interests  of  conservationists, 
pretty  much? 

Collins:   Sure,  as  Mr.  Justice  Berger  very  rapidly  found.  He  was  open-minded. 
I  think  he  began  to  develop  his  fixations,  of  course.  He  wouldn't 
be  human  if  he  didn't.   It  was  simply  and  adequately  decided  at 
the  highest  levels  between  Trudeau  and  Carter  not  to  permit  the 
pipeline  to  go  across  the  Arctic  coast,  or  through  the  so-called 
"interior  route,"  but  rathef  to  follow  the  Alaska  pipeline  for  oil 
down  to  Fairbanks  and  then  the  Alaska  highway  across  eastward. 
This  decision  occurred  notwithstanding  the  work  already  accomplished 
on  the  Dempster  Highway,  and  the  millions  spent  by  Gas  Arctic  et  al 
on  plans  for  the  pipeline  across  the  wildlife  range  forefront  on 
the  Arctic  coast.   I  think  Berger 's  work  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
Trudeau 's  and  Carter's  thinking. 

Now  this  road  from  Dawson  City  northeastward  toward  Fort 
McPherson  was  supposedly  to  facilitate  not  only  opening  the 
country  generally,  but  to  facilitate  the  hauling  of  goods,  and  to 
be  used  as  a  construction  road  in  connection  with  a  pipeline  across 
through  that  same  country  which  would  tie  in  for  feeder  purposes 
between  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  River  valleys.   That  was  the  main 
interest — the  pipeline. 

So  the  road  is  built,  practically.   It  will  continue  to  be 
built  to  its  completion,  I'm  afraid.   But  the  Berger  Commission 
work  inspired  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and  conservationists 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  to  begin  insisting  on  tremendous  restrictions 
on  what  you  can  do  on  that  highway.  You  can't  stop  your  car  and 
start  shooting  caribou,  for  example.   You're  not  going  to  be  able 
to. 

Canada  is  alive  now.   They're  aware  and  alive  to  the  great 
values  of  this  country,  human  values  along  with  all  the  other 
remarkable  values. 

Lage:     This  is  a  result  of  the  Berger  Commission? 

Collins:   I  credit  the  Berger  Commission  with  having  had  the  wisdom  to 

understand  what  it  was  seeing,  to  make  recommendations  that  were 
far-reaching  in  effect,  and  with  being  so  convincing  that  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  both  were  taking  his 
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Lage: 
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recommendations  very,  very  seriously.  When  Red  and  I  went  up  to 
Edmonton  in  February  [1978]  to  the  second  great  workshop  of  CARC, 
five  years  after  the  first  one,  we  went  to  Vancouver  first.  We 
sat  down  with  Dr.  [Andy]  Thompson,  Mr.  Justice  Berger,  Celia 
Hunter,  who  came  on  from  Washington  and  joined  us  in  Vancouver. 
She's  the  executive  secretary  or  director  of  the  Wilderness  Society 
and  a  citizen  of  Alaska,  and  is  on  the  state- federal  native  claims 
adjudicating  committee  or  commission. 

A  very  active  young  fellow,  Don  Gamble,  who  all  during  the 
field  work  of  the  Berger  Commission  was  Mr.  Berger's  chief  aide, 
who  is  now  chief  of  policy  studies  for  CARC  in  Ottawa.  We  all 
sat  down  together  and  talked.  What  a  morning!  We  sat  down  and 
spent  the  morning  and  luncheon  hour.  No  one  wanted  to  leave! 
We  discussed  many  of  the  principle  points  of  the  Berger  Commission's 
work  and  reviewed  with  him  our  hopes  for  land-use  designations  and 
all  of  that,  asking  his  advice. 

By  now,  he  had  become  the  authority.   He  had  read  everything 
and  seen  everything,  and  he's  the  one  we  looked  to.  Well,  we  then 
went  on  over  to  Edmonton,  where  Don  Gamble  was  a  prime  mover.  Red 
and  I  sat  on  one  of  the  committees  of  the  workshop.   It  was  the 
Committee  on  Parks  and  Scientific  Reserves. 

We  felt  when  we  came  back  from  Edmonton,  that  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  trips  we'd  ever  made  up  into  the  north 
country,  to  try  to  help  sell  people  on  ideas  of  conservation  up 
there,  because  there  was  such  responsiveness.  We  think  that  this 
would  not  have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  figure  as 
illustrious  and  competent  as  Mr.  Justice  Berger. 


Now  his  recommendations  are  just  recommendations,  I  assume, 
government  still  has  to  put  these  things  into  effect. 


The 


Well,  they  did  change  the  routing  of  the  pipeline,  settled  on  it. 
That  was  a  massive  advantage  to  conservation  right  there.   They 
have  started  effective  workmanship  on  setting  forth  ideas  as  to 
restrictions  that  ought  to  surround  any  land-use  designations 
made.   The  present  minister  of  DIAND  just  now  within  the  past  few 
days  has  publicly  announced  that  he  will  establish  this  enormous 
wilderness  park  in  the  Yukon.  He's  going  to  go  for  the  whole 
thing,  we  understand  now.   There  may  not  be  any  provisional  zoning 
attaching.   He  may  just  take  on  the  whole  thing.   I  haven't  heard 
any  more  about  it  in  the  last  few  days  or  this  week,  so  far. 

Mr.  Berger,  and  Mrs.  Berger  too,  came  two  weeks  ago  last 
Saturday,  and  he  was  given  an  award  by  the  Sierra  Club  at  their 
annual  meeting,  as  I  suppose  you  know.   The  next  day,  Sunday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  and  I  had  the  Bergers  as  our  guests,  and  Dorothy 
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Varian.      We   talked   about   it  quite  a  bit  more.      This   is   about   the 
second  private  meeting  that  we  have  had  with  the  justice   this  year. 
We  have  seen  him  otherwise  on  a  number  of  occasions.      He's 
consistent,    always   the  same.     He   thinks  before  he  speaks,    and  then 
you're  stuck  with  his   opinion.      [laughter]      I  like  that. 

I  feel   that  there  has  been  tremendous  accomplishment,   and 
I'm  just  hoping   that  we'll  be  able  to   see  that  Mr.   Faulkner,    the 
minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development,    is   able   to 
issue  the  necessary  orders   under   the  federal  and  territorial  lands 
authorities   to  have  the  wilderness  park  established,  which  was 
Berger's   recommendation,   you  see. 


It   doesn't  have   to  be  a  legislative  decision? 
can  do   it? 


The   commissioner 


Right.     He  can  do  it  exactly  as   Secretary  Seaton  established  the 
wildlife  range  in  Alaska.      I   don't  know  if  you  go   through  all  of 
exactly   the  same  chairs,   but  substantially  it's   the  same  sort  of 
move.      It  doesn't  take  a  legislative  action  to  do  it.      It  would  be 
better   to  have  parliamentary   endorsement,   which  you  get  in  time, 
as  you  have  congressional   endorsement   for  the  wildlife  range  now, 
in  that  by   line  items   every  year  for  a  long   time,    they  supply 
funding  for  management  purposes   and  after   that's   gone  on  to   the 
point   that  it  becomes   a   tradition,    then  you're  safe  in  saying,  well, 
the  congressional   record     is   such   that  it's    tantamount   to   endorsement. 

Now,    if   they   get   the  wilderness   status   for  our  wildlife  range 
in     Alaska,  which  is  the  thing   that's   received  considerable  publicity 
in  recent  days,   as  you  may  have  noticed,  why,    that  would  be  about 
as  high  in  authenticity  as   Congress   could  settle  on  it.      The  Alaska 
delegation  is  wholly  against   doing  anything   that  makes   good  sense 
from  a  conservation  standpoint.      Byrd  of  West  Virginia  says  he  won't 
go  against   the  delegation  from  Alaska.      He  might  not   follow  up   the 
bill. 

Nothing  will  get  done  if  he  won't  defy   the  delegation  from  Alaska. 

Not  this  year,   anyway.      I   think  that  there'll  be  pressures  worked 
on  it. 


But  this   is,    in  a  not-too-brief  account,    the  story  of  Mr.   Justice 
Berger  and  how  his   great  work  has  made  us  so  happy,   because  we  just 
never  hoped  to  have  any  individual  so  highly  placed   come  out  as   such 
a  champion  of   the  things    that  we  wanted  so  much,  wanted   to  see  happen. 
He  does   the  kind  of  public  appeal   that  Dr.    Thompson  inspires   and 
understands   so  well,    and  manipulates   to  perfection. 

Now  there's  a  lot  of  reactions,   of  course.      Some  not  so  good. 
But  I    think  that  I'll  live  to  see  a  wildlife  range  in  both   countries. 
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Lage:     [We  should  bring  things  up  to  date.   Could  you  write  up  what  the 
final  outcome  (currently)  has  been  in  both  Canada  and  Alaska? 

Collins:   To  sum  up:   During  1977  and  1978  the  Canadian  government  came 

alive.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  together  with  President  Carter, 
made  a  crucial  decision  respecting  the  route  to  be  followed  by 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas,   if,  as,  and  when  it  is  to  be  transported  by 
pipeline  to  markets  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  puts 
the  burden  of  proof  on  industry  to  show  through  further  exploration 
that  there  is  indeed  enough  oil  and  gas  in  the  MacKenzie  Delta  and 
Beaufort  Sea  to  justify  the  sort  of  feeder  transportation  pipelines 
that  would  be  required  to  take  oil  and  gas  from  those  places  to 
main  trunk  lines  far  to  the  south.   In  other  words,  as  to  gas  and 
oil  explorations  and  developments,  the  delta  and  the  Beaufort  Sea 
stand  in  their  own  light  without  a  major  line  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  coast  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  delta  and  on  southward  to  lean 
on. 

The  Dempster  Highway  has  little  in  its  favor  economically. 
Costs  of  maintenance  alone  would  make  the  per  ton  mile  of  hauling 
(if  it  were  added  into  overall  costs  rather  than  provided  as  an 
outright  subsidy)  far  too  high.   The  highway  is  a  menace  to 
wildlife,  and  this  is  our  main  concern. 

In  the  Yukon  when  we  speak  of  the  problems  imposed  by  the 
Dempster  Highway  we  are  apt  to  use  the  word  "caribou"  as  a  term 
meaning  that  animal — the  porcupine  herd  of  perhaps  120,000  animals 
as  we  know  it  today — and  all  of  the  associated  species.  Further, 
when  we  say  "caribou"  we  also  mean  the  entire  habitat  of  the 
porcupine  herd.   That  is  the  entire  north  end  of  Yukon  Territory 
and  a  wide  area  of  Alaska,  perhaps  150  miles  from  the  international 
boundary  westward.  This  country  is  all  from  about  the  Arctic 
Circle  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Dempster  is  significant 
because  it  is  a  manifestation  of  man's  capriciousness  and  stupidity. 
It  is  important  in  the  international  wildlife  range  project  on  that 
account  since  something  in  kind,  like  the  Hickle  Highway  in  Alaska, 
could  happen  again. 

The  present  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
Mr.  Hugh  Faulkner,  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  prime  minister, 
has  set  up  a  large  wilderness  park  in  the  Yukon  adjoining  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  in  Alaska.   This  is  to  considerable 
extent  a  move  inspired  by  the  work  of  the  Berger  Commission  although 
Parks  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  the  International 
Biological  Program,  CARC  and  other  interests  have  represented  a 
strong  bloc  of  advocates  that  initially  must  have  influenced  the 
Berger  Commission.   That  commission,  however,  very  quickly  developed 
within  itself  in  its  own  right,  a  conservation  outlook,  perspective 
and  determination  never  before  witnessed  in  northwest  Canada. 
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Collins:   For  a  long  time  we  at  Conservation  Associates  used  the  wildlife 
range  on  the  Alaska  side  of  that  same  great  habitat  as  a  chief 
argument  in  trying  to  stimulate  the  Canadians  into  action.  When 
they  finally  did  move  under  Minister  Faulkner  they  did  so  with  a 
bang.  Coincidental ly  we  at  our  congressional  level  were  going 
backward.   The  Alaska  delegation  at  Congress  is  almost  wholly 
development  and  industry  minded  and  not  generous  in  its  outlook 
toward  parks,  wildlife  areas  and  equivalent  reserves.   The 
situation  is  embarrassing,  but  it  does  appear  that  with  the 
momentum  engendered  on  the  Canadian  side  among  park  men  during 
the  past  couple  of  years  some  long  sought  gains  will  be  made 
on  that  side  even  though  we  may  have  to  live  with  the  destructive 
antics  of  the  Alaska  delegation  for  a  while. — GLC,  April  27,  1979] 


Further  Goals;   A  Native  School  and  a  Pan-Arctic  Convention 


Collins:   Now,  when  we  were  meeting  on  Sunday  two  weeks  ago  [May,  1978], 
I  had  two  major  things  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Justice  Berger.  One 
is  the  need  to  start  now  with  an  Indian  school  run  by  Indians 
themselves  with  federal  support,  financially,  and  then  with 
whatever  else  could  be  furnished  from  any  sources.  I'd  like  to 
see  training  in  wildlife  management,  land-use  planning,  rudimentary 
law,  and  all  that  at  Old  Crow.   Put  an  Indian  school — not  a  white 
man's  school  set  up  in  an  Indian  village,  but  an  Indian  school 
in  an  Indian  village,  run  by  Indians. 

Lage:     Are  there  the  Indian  experts  existing  to  teach? 

Collins:   There  are  so  many  Indians  who  are  wise  as  the  devil  in  their 

ability  to  go  out  and  hire  people  who  can  do  the  things  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  do  at  the  outset. 

Lage:     At  least  they'd  be  directing  it. 

Collins:   That's  right.   It  would  be  their  school,  their  responsibility. 
Now  we  tried  something  like  this  in  Alaska,  a  short-term  course 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  out  of  Fairbanks.   Shucks,  those 
young  fellows  went  in  there — they  were  fish  out  of  water.   They 
didn't  belong  in  a  sophisticated  settlement  like  that  unless  they 
were  going  to  become  white  people.   The  idea  of  taking  them  in 
there  to  train  them  and  then  put  them  back  out  in  the  woods  is 
wrong  to  begin  with.   That's  not  the  way  to  do  it.   On  their  own 
ground  they  can  develop  their  own  ways  and  means  of  doing  their 
own  thing  better  in  adjustment  with  outside  influences. 
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Collins:     Now  the  East  African  situation  where  Red  and  I  did  some  work 

at   the  East  African  School  of  Wildlife  Management — they   take   the 
youngsters   and  put   them     in  the  field.      It  is   run  by   the  East 
African  government.      There  is   a  limited  number  of  highly  screened 
young   fellows  who   can  come  from  any  place  in  their  country,   so 
long  as   they're  native,   black  Africans   for  the  most  part.      They're 
learning   the  business   in  the  field,   not  in  Nairobi  or  some  other 
town.      They're  out   there  at   the  old  agricultural   center  near 
Arusha.      They're  getting   the  best  kind  of   training,   using   teachers 
from  England  and  France  and  other  places ,   as  well  as   from  East 
Africa,   but  in  the  right   environment.     A  lot  of   those  youngsters 
in  the  African  situation  were  good  linguists   in  English,   French, 
German  and  so  on,  but   they  didn't  know  anything  about   the  woods. 
They   didn't  know  a  cobra  from  a  gopher  snake,   you  see.     Well,    they 
could  learn   those  things.      They  became  managers.     And  the  school 
is   fairly  well  known  and  famous   locally,   of   course. 

Well,    I  wanted  to   talk  about   that  kind  of   thing  with  Justice 
Berger.      Red  was   there  at   the  luncheon.     We  bolstered  each  other 
on  it.      Something   that  was   added,    a  bit  of  serendipity,  was   that 
Mrs.   Berger  is   a  teacher  of  native  people.      They  have  children — 
she's   a  young,   vigorous  woman,    and  she  was  just  very   intelligently 
aware  of  what  we  were  driving  at.      She  liked  it.      We  all  said, 
"Well,   you're  the  one   to   do  it,"  pointing   the  finger  at  her  to 
go  up   there  and  get  people  interested  and  active  in   this   idea. 

There  was  one  other  major  consideration  at   that  luncheon 
meeting.     About  the  time  that  I  went  up   to   testify  with  Dick  and 
Andy  before  Mr.   Berger,   in   talking  with  Art  Pearson,    it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  should  have  a  very  high   level  communication  established 
between  our  two   countries,    leading  to  a  convention.      This   could 
possibly  include  other  countries  besides   Canada  and   the  United 
States,  where  some  of   the  same  species   of  migratory  birds   and  other 
wildlife  occur,    at   least   during  parts   of   the  year.      This  would  be 
maybe  all  of  the  pan-Arctic   countries,    certainly  Siberia,   northern 
Siberia,  but  in  any   case,   Canada  and  the  United  States.      Could  we 
get  a  high-level  meeting  of  Secretary  Andrus   and  Minister  Faulkner, 
and  some  of   their  assistants,   so   that  there   could  be  an  international 
team  set  up    (for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  where  Berger  will  have 
to  leave  off)  with   the  specific  job  of  formulating  a  plan  and  program 
for  management   for  this   great  international  area,  which  would  be 
the  whole  Arctic  area. 

Mr.   Berger  knew  about  this   idea,     of   course,  before.      He 
agreed  with  it.      But  I  had  a  chance  to   emphasize  it   to  him. 
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Patience,    Consistent  Effort,    and  a  Major  Accomplishment//// 


Collins:      All  these  things    fit  some  way,    evolve  and   fit.      While  you  don't 
make  headway   every  day   in  any  big  and  conclusive  manner,    look 
what's  happened  in   the  time  that  Doc  and  Dick  and  Red,   Dorothy, 
Andy   and  I   and  others  have  been  working.      The  gas   line  location 
has  been  settled.      The  wildlife  range  in  Alaska  has  been  established. 
It  has   grown  in  stature,  because  it's  had  money  in  little  increases 
every  year  for  a  long  time.     We  have  excellent  personnel  there  now 
and  some   fine   equipment. 

If 

Collins:   I  always  go  back  to  what  Newton  Drury  would  say  occasionally.  You 
know  you're  right  about  something  that  ought  to  be  done.  You 
don't  know  how  to  do  it.   You  don't  know  how  long  it's  going  to 
take.  You  don't  really  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  getting 
started.  Of  course,  you  know  you're  right,  so  you  get  into  it, 
take  your  chances  and  evolve  your  ways  and  means  as  you  go  along. 
You  just  everlastingly  stay  with  it,  blind  faith  being  what  it  is, 
just  hang  in  there.  He  said  that  oftentimes,  as  you  look  back 
historically,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  integrity  that  paid  off, 
because  there  were  so  many  times  when  the  participants,  the 
principals,  really  didn't  know  how  to  proceed,  but  they  did 
everything  they  could  as  an  opening  occurred  for  them  to  move  in. 
You  keep  a  constant  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  time.  Never  give 
up. 

And  those  were  almost  the  very  words  that  Alex  Hemstock, 
who  is  one  of  the  active  people  in  the  oil  and  gas  movement  up 
there  in  Canada,  said  to  me.  One  time  Red  and  1  were  having 
luncheon  here  at  San  Francisco  with  him  and  his  boss,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  easy  does  it.  Just  keep  on  a  little  easy  pressure  all  the 
time,  and  never  quit."  I  think  it's  true  that  people  like  Red 
and  Dick  and  Doc  Sumner  and  Andy  Thompson  and  some  others — never 
got  discouraged  or  never  stopped.  Now  it's  been,  you  see,  close 
to  twenty- five  years  since  Sumner  and  I  got  into  this  thing  and 
got  some  things  started. 

Lage:     That  shows  tremendous  patience,  and  you  can  certainly  see  the 
progress. 

Collins:   Look  at  the  way  things  have  evolved  in  just  the  last  few  months 

up  there.   Who  could  have  dreamed  that  the  Berger  Commission  inquiry 
would  have  had  such  a  resounding  effect  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States?  He  was  a  personality,  a  truly  great  individual  who 
is  oracular.  He  came  from  a  position  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
•Court  in  British  Columbia,  a  brilliant  man,  articulate.  He  had  the 
empathy  to  go  out  and  sit  all  day  and  all  night,  literally,  with 
people  in  little  villages.  He  won  their  respect  and  their  devotion. 
They  loved  him. 
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Collins:     And  yet  he  also  became  one  of  Canada's   leading   conservationists 
with   the  courage  of  his   convictions.      He  was  what  we  had  been 
looking   for  all  this   time,   and  he  came  without  our  knowing 
anything  about  him,  but  here  he  almost  suddenly  emerges   in  the 
middle  of  things   as   the  head  of  the  Berger  Commission.     He's 
become  an  outstanding  personality  in  North  American  conservation — 
conservation  of  human  values   as  well  as   earth  and  life  resources. 
Human  values  were  a  great   calling  in  his  heart. 

Lage:  You  must   feel  good,  because  it  does   appear  that  your  ideas   along 

with   others  were   the  background.      I  mean,   Justice  Berger  wouldn't 
have  hit  upon  this  had  there  been  no  background  work.      There's 
no   doubt  about   that. 

Collins:     Well,    I   doubt   that  his   interpretations  would  have  been  as 

specifically   in  accord  with   the  way  that  we  all   felt   and  feel  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  considerable  input  by   the  International 
Wildlife  Range  Society  and  the  Yukon  Conservation  Society.      But 
it  got  to   the  point  when  a  good  body  of  people  in  Canada  were 
thinking   in   the  same  direction;   you  had  ideas   coming  from  everybody. 
It   didn't  make  any  difference  to  me  if   they  wanted   to  put  a  statue 
of  Mr.    Justice  Berger  up  on   the  biggest  iceberg  in  the  Arctic. 
That's   fine.      I'd  applaud  it.      [laughter]      Great.      I  want   to  see 
this   thing   done,    though.      I   think  it  would  be  the  greatest   inter 
national  park  in  the  world,   no  question  about  it  in  my  mind,   and 
the  most  beautiful  country  that  I  know  anything  about. 

We   really  feel  now  as   though  all  of  those  years  of  working 
along,    fussing  along,   did  count   for  something.      There's   a 
background  of     intellect  and  tradition  and  feeling,   spirit,   goodwill, 
purpose  that  just  came  right   out  of   that   crucible  of  years  of 
thought   and  effort.     None  of  it   terribly  hard  or  difficult.     A 
lot  of     it   fun.      But  all  of  it  deadly  earnest,   and  headed  for  a 
goal  of  establishing   that  habitat  as   a  recognized  international 
place  where  a  lot  of   things  which  will  otherwise  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,   probably,    can  be  supported  in  an  area  big 
enough   to  be  self-contained. 

Now,    I  think  that   that's   about  as  much  as   anyone  could  ever 
say.      I  think  it's   a  tremendous   achievement  to  be  able   to  reflect 
on  and  talk  about   this  way.      I   don't  know.      It's  kind  of  a  crusade, 
I  suppose.      I'm  glad  to  have  gotten  to  be   this  old  and  to  be  able 
to   look  back  on  years   of  what  I   consider   to  be  consistent  effort 
toward  certain  specific  goals   that  you  can  see  being   achieved  in 
parks   and  recreation  and  so  on.     Now,    I  have  that  in  common  with 
many,   many  other  people.      But  I  have   it   too,    and   that's   a   tremendous 
reward  for  having   lived. 

Lage:  You  can  really  feel  that  you  have  accomplished  something  permanent. 
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X  PACIFIC  COAST  PLANNING  AND  PRESERVATION 


Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey 


Lage:     We're  going  to  talk  some  now  about  the  Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey.  Can  you  tell  me  what  prompted  this  survey? 

Collins:   All  right.  We  talked  about  the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act,  so  we  know  that  there  was  a  basis  in  principle  and 
policy  and  then  law  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  expand  its 
interests  beyond  the  national  park  system,  in  working  with  states 
and  other  political  subdivisions  at  any  level  in  conservation 
matters,  parks  and  open  space  and  so  on. 

Now  conservation  bodies,   including  governmental  interests 
became  much  concerned  with  the  rapid  acquisition  by  private 
interests  of  the  beachland  and  seashores  generally,  all  up  and 
down  the  east  coast,  wherever  there  were  lands  available  that 
could  be  acquired.  These  properties  were  used  variously  for 
housing — recreation  housing  (such  as  make  amenable  hideaways  for 
corporate  interests) ;  individual  homes  (both  palatial  and  common 
subdivision);  golf  courses,  some  business  and  manufacturing.   New 
little  villages  were  starting  up  here  and  there. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  a  place  in  South  Carolina  known 
as  Myrtle  Beach.   When  my  wife  and  I  were  first  married,  Myrtle 
Beach  was  a  somnolent  little  beach  community,  hardly  anything 
there  of  great  moment,  but  a  nice  pleasant  little  South  Carolina 
seacoast  town  or  village.   Today  it's  a  city,  an  enormous  place. 
That  sort  of  thing  was  beginning  to  occur.  Now,  Ann,  I'm  not 
against  it.   It  is  all  part  of  evolution.  You  have  to  try  to  shape 
it  as  you  go  along. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conservation  people  of  the  country — not 
just  along  the  seacoast,  either — began  to  think  that  some  assessment 
should  be  made  technically  of  the  situation.    It  started  on  the 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Atlantic  coast.  Conrad  Wirth  was  one  of  the  motivators  of  this 
whole  thing.  It  was  also  supported  with  good  ideas  and  funding 
by  private  conservation  forces. 

Can  you  name  some  of  the  conservation  groups  that  were  concerned 
with  the  coast? 

The  Audubon  Society,  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  many  wildlife  and  marine  science 
interests.   You  had  the  goodwill  and  occasional  input  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.   The  most  prominent  individual  names 
that  come  to  my  mind  are  Laurence  Rockefeller  and  Paul  Mellon. 
Connie  and  Ben  can  tell  you  more  about  motivation. 

Was  that  true  out  here  on  the  west  coast  too,  or  are  we  talking 
mainly  about  the  east  coast? 

Oh,  I  think  that  while  it  started  on  the  east  coast  as  a  concept 
of  National  Park  Service  responsibility,  the  interest  extended 
to  all  of  the  coasts,  including  the  inland  seas,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Gulf  coast.   Then  we  got  into  the  Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey. 

We  found  that  in  considering  how  to  go  at  it  and  what  to  do, 
that  in  the  east,  you  had  far  fewer  long  stretches  of  undeveloped 
wild  lands.  You  didn't  have  as  many  coastal  communities  out  here, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  places  that  were  still  wild.   It  was 
a  somewhat  different  proposition  than  you  had  on  the  east  coast. 
On  the  west  coast,  we  had  to  come  to  some  conclusions  as  to  how  we 
would  go  at  it,   in  that  we  had  a  special  job  here — three  states, 
all  the  way  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  about  seventeen  hundred  miles, 
I  guess,  altogether.  We  had  quite  a  few  islands  and  islets,  and 
we  had  things  like  the  great  inland  bays.  We  only  had  a  year  or 
so  in  which  to  get  this  job  completed.  We  had  to  be  arbitrary 
about  some  things,  for  example,  San  Francisco  Bay.   I  remember 
asking  the  director's  office  one  time  if  we  were  to  do  the  whole 
bay,  which  would  certainly  merit  whatever  attention  could  be  given 
it,  or  should  we  take  a  littoral  line  from  point  to  point  across 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  what  would  we  do  about  the  Golden  Gate  itself? 


They  said,  we'll  take  the  littoral  line, 
to  do  all  of  that  whole  bay. 


You  won ' t  have  time 


What  was  the  rush?  Why  did  it  have  to  be  completed  in  the  year? 

That's  the  only  money  we  had,  and  they  wanted  to  get  out  these 
reports.   So  now  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  found  that  there  was, 
beginning  in  the  fifties ,  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  movement  as 
was  seen  in  the  East  earlier.   Some  places  were  expanding  in  terms 
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of  private  holdings  around  communities ,  in  southern  California  of 
course.   But  there  was  still  considerable  opportunity  for 
governmental  acquisition  of  land  or  setting  it  aside  against  the 
time  when  it  could  be  used  for  seashore  purposes,  beaches  and  parks 
and  scientific  preserves,  the  whole  gamut. 

II 

So  we  organized  the  Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey  at   the 
San  Francisco  office  level  with   considerable   latitude   for  our 
own  planning  and  meeting  the  various  problems.      We  found  right 
away  that  in  order  to  get  the  job   done  within   the  time  allotted 
and  within  the  money  we  could  get,  we'd  have  to  have  a  lot     of  help 
from  other  agencies,    from  everybody  we  could,   communities   and 
counties   and  the  State  and  other  agencies.     We  got  a  great  deal  of 
transportation  from  the  U.S.    Coast  Guard  of   the  Treasury  Department, 
We  flew  the  entire  coast. 


What  kind  of   crew  did  you  have? 
or  administer  it? 


Did  you  direct   this   on   the  spot 


I  was   a  part  of  it   at   the  beginning  and  then   the  chap  who  was 
directing  it   died,   and  they  simply  had  me  take  it  over  and  direct 
it  generally.      I  had  my  hands   full  with  Alaska  affairs   and  other 
matters,    reservoir  area  work,   and  state  relations   and  all,  but   I 
had  a  good  crew.      I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  edit  our 
report  as   carefully  as   I  would  have  wanted   to.      Some  of   the 
language  in   there  doesn't  suit  me  at  all. 

This  was   the  report  published  in   '59?* 

Yes.      I  was   the  responsible  person  at  the  field  level  or  the 
production  level.      The  Regional  Director  was   the  responsible 
person  in  the  region,  but  it  was  up   to  me  to  see   that  something 
got  out.      So  this   is   a  pretty  good  report,   even  though   I  don't 
think  that  it  is  very   commanding  as  a  piece  of  literature.      But   it 
has   a  lot  of  information  in  it,   and  it's  a  result  of  a  lot  of  hard 
work. 

We  very  quickly   found   that  some   things   that   looked  very 
interesting  from  the  air  later  didn't  prove  to  be  important  enough. 
When  you  marked  them  on   the  map   and  reviewed   the  facts   on   them  as 
far  as  you  could,   and  then  went   to   the  areas   and  talked   to   the 
people  in   the  vicinity,    some  of   them   didn't  measure  up. 


*United  States  National  Park  Service,   Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey,   a  report,   1959. 
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Collins:  We  found  that  we  were  doing  quite  a  bit,  almost  before  we  realized 

it,  in  recommending  extensions  to  existing  state  and  county  reserves 
of  one  sort  and  another.   This  was  fine  if  you  could  have  somebody 
besides  the  federal  government  interested  in  taking  on  the  job  of 
preserving  those  places  for  general  public  cultural  benefit,  either 
in  terms  of  plain  recreation,  beachcombing,  or  beyond  that,  in 
more  scientific  terms  of  marine  biology  and  so  on.   The  communities 
were  the  ones  who  should  have  had  the  most  interest  in  seeing  these 
places  protected,  because  they  were  such  a  cultural  enhancement  to 
any  center  of  habitation. 

In  Oregon,  this  is  a  traditional  thing.   Sam  [Samuel  L.] 
Boardman,  who  was  the  director  of  state  parks  up  in  Oregon  for 
many,  many  years,  did  the  Oregon  park  program,  and  he  did  a 
magnificent  job  of  it.  He  was  kind  of  the  Mr.  Justice  Berger  of 
Oregon  in  his  day.  He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  "sea  beaches,"  as 
he  called  them  and  as  Mr.  Cammerer  referred  to  them,  "sea  beaches." 

We  had  a  lot  of  more  or  less  technical  ideas  about  what  we 
would  keep  in  our  program  and  what  we  would  throw  out  and  so  on. 
I  don't  think  there's  any  need  to  go  into  all  that. 

Lage:     [It  probably  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  can  recall  some  of  the 
technical  criteria  for  recommending  an  area  for  state,  local,  or 
national  administration,  if  this  is  not  outlined  in  the  report. 

Collins:  All  right.   Technically  the  .criteria  for  selection  of  areas  for 
close  study  and  eventual  nomination  for  some  certain  status  at 
either  purely  local,  or  regional,  state,  or  federal  level  would  be 
value  as  a  first  consideration.  What  was  there  in  a  land  area 
perhaps  like  a  postage  stamp  or  over  thousands  of  acres  in  size? 
What  was  it  scenically,  scientifically,  historically?   Then,  who 
was  competent  to  own  or  control  and  administer?  How  much  would  it 
cost  to  plan  and  develop  a  conservation  program,  if  one  were  foreseen? 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  simply  put  it  on  ice  if  it  were  truly 
wilderness  insofar  as  man  were  concerned?   It  would  be  easy,  always, 
to. say  the  federal  government.   But  that  was  no  answer.   Our  job 
was  to  plan,  to  try  to  see  the  ultimate  destiny  of  each  place  in  the 
most  responsible  hands.   I  think  we  did  that  pretty  well. — GLC, 
May  30,  1979] 

Lage:     How  did  the  agencies — say  the  local  county  or  state  agencies — 
take  to  being  advised  by  your  group? 

Collins:  We  didn't  put  ourselves  in  the  role  of  advisors.  We  put  ourselves 
in  the  role  of  people  seeking  information.   This  was  our  policy, 
this  was  our  approach.  We  might  have  felt  that  we  wanted  very  much 
to  have  certain  areas  classified  and  maybe  established,  but  we 
arrived  at  the  result  by  asking  questions  and  going  to  the  county 
planning  people  and  so  on.  Our  effort  was  to  obtain  feedback,  and  a 
desire  to  have  others  want  the  place. 
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Collins:  Now  that  was  the  only  way  to  approach  them,  because  they  usually 
are  very  selfishly  oriented,  of  course,  quite  competitive,  and 
wary  of  the  federal  government  and  governmental  people,  not  too 
happy  about  getting  hauled  by  the  heels  into  something  that  they 
might  or  might  not  want  to  be  part  of.  We  said  we  were  doing  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  west  coast  and  were  going  to  do  a 
report  on  it,  pointing  out  the  values  of  the  coast,  economically 
and  otherwise,   in  terms  of  cultural  resources.   That  usually  got 
them.   That's  the  way  we  went  at  them. 

We  had  excellent  cooperation.  We  had  the  county  planning 
people  open  up  their  offices  and  their  files  to  us,  getting  all 
the  information  they  had  that  we  could  use — for  example,  land 
status,  who  owns  it  and  what  are  the  property  lines. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  any  relationships  with  industry,  local  industries  in 
the  area? 

Collins:  Yes,  we  did  have.  Not  a  great  deal.  Mostly  the  lumber  interests. 
It's  a  good  question,  because  one  of  the  problems  you  see  in  the 
report  that  we  discovered  right  away,  was  the  need  for  pollution 
control,  which  meant  more  adequate  sewage  disposal  plants,  more 
adequate  debris  disposal  facilitation.   There  were  beaches  just 
masses  of  driftwood  (beautiful  in  itself) ,  other  masses  of  junk 
of  all  kinds,  flotsam  and  jetsam,  open  sewers  emptying  into 
estuaries  and  bays  and  so  on.  Pollution  control  was  a  tremendous 
factor  in  our  thinking,  because  we  could  see  before  we'd  been  on 
the  job  very  long  that  we  needed  to  make  some  fairly  strong 
representations  of  our  thinking  in  any  report  we  got  out. 

We  had  the  usual  rather  cold  but  cooperative  attitude  from  the 
military.   The  Coast  Guard  was  great.  They  were  marvelous  with  us. 
But  in  peace  time  they're  essentially  almost  a  civilian  organization, 
or  they  used  to  be.   The  army  and  the  marines  up  and  down  the 
coast  would  just  as  soon  not  be  bothered,  although  they  would  help 
us  and  were  never  unfriendly.   Just  cold. 

Lage:     Were  they  concerned  that  you  might  be  designating  some  of  their 
areas  as  public  use? 

Collins:  Oh  sure.  Usually  by  prescription  they  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  civilian  projects.   They'd  just  as  soon  you'd  go  away,  I  feel, 
although  we  had  excellent  results,  and  we  didn't  get  into  any 
trouble  with  anybody. 

In  Monterey  County  and  Santa  Cruz  County — particularly  in 
Monterey  County — we  found  that  more  and  more  people  were  wanting 
to  build  homes  between  the  road  and  the  ocean.  We  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  if  all  structures  could  be  kept  back  away 
from  the  west  side  of  the  highway  (scenic  Route  1)  up  into  the  hills 
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some  way.     We  didn't  know  what   to  do  about   it,  but  we  talked  as 
much  with   the  planning  people  in  Monterey  County  as  we  did  with 
anyone,    I  guess,   and  in  Marin  County  and  Santa  Cruz  too.     Monterey 
County  is   full  of  highly  qualified  and  very   skillful  planning 
minds.      They   came  up  with  their  own   formula  in  Monterey   for  protection 
of   the  seashore,    an  approach  that  I   don't  think  has  been  used 
elsewhere.      If  you  owned  a  lot  of  land  you  would  agree   to  not 
build  below  the  road,  between  the  road  and  the  sea,   you  could  have 
so  many  places   to  build  on  up  above  the  road. 

A  land  exchange? 

Yes,    in  a  way,    under  the  county  density   formulas.      There  was 
encouragement  of   cluster  housing  and  getting  the  housing  so  placed 
that  it  would  be  the  least  distraction  in  the  landscape. 

Now  was   this   in  the  fifties   at   the  time  of   the  survey,   or  did  this 
follow  some  of   the  work  of   the  survey? 

It  was  moving  at   the  time  of   the  survey,   yes.      The  survey  was   aware 
of  what  was  happening   to   those  communities   and  we  used  their 
experiences.      I   think  we  had  excellent   relations   to   the  state 
authority,    the  state  Division  of  Beaches   and  Parks   at   that   time  and 
with  all   the  coastal  counties.     You  didn't  have  any  big  eruptions 
of  any  kind  that  I   can  recall. 

Was  it  frustrating  to  see  these  major  problems  like  sewage  disposal 
and  other  kinds  of  pollution?  And  yet,  I  gather  that  your  function 
wasn't  really  to  do  anything  about  those. 

Except   to   call   them  to   the  attention  of   the  authorities   and  talk 
about  them  and  say,   "What  in  your  opinion  is   the  solution  to   this 
situation?"     Down     in  southern  California,   between  the  little   towns 
of  Carlsbad  and  Oceanside,   a  lagoon,   a  natural  little  embayment 
there,    runs  maybe  a  mile  back  up  into   the  seashore.      It's  highly 
developed  on  each  side,   yet  it's  nice  open  water.     The  Nature 
Conservancy  went  in  and  acquired  a  lot  of   that  property,   on  the 
basis   that   the  two   communities  would  take  it  over  on  a  management 
program  satisfactory   to   everyone  concerned.      There  are  a  lot  of 
pollution  control  measures   instituted  there,   as   I   recall,   that  came 
about  later. 


Lage:  Are  we   talking  about   this   same  time,    the  late  fifties? 

Collins:      Yes,   and  into  the  sixties,    too.      They  had  an  old  bridge  or  causeway 
down  towards   the  mouth  of   the  lagoon   there,   or  embayment.      I  believe 
a  new  one  has  been  built.      One  of   the  problems  was  low-flying  birds 
hitting   cars.      That  was   true  all  along  the  coast.      The  Nature 
Conservancy  and   the.  Park  Service  got  quite  interested  in  trying  to 
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Collins:   figure  out  ways  of  ameliorating  that  difficulty.   I  don't 

remember  that  we  ever  came  to  any  solution  ourselves,  but  we 
would  bring  these  matters  up  with  local  people,  and  others. 

We  were  always  surprised  at  how  easy  it  would  be  to  get 
somebody  concerned.  No  matter  what  you  brought  up,  it  was  bound 
to  appeal  to  someone.  This  is  the  genesis  of  local  interest, 
really.   It  has  to  be  led  and  channeled  later  on,  as  it  develops. 
But  that  wasn't  our  job.  Our  job,  we  thought,  was  to  point  out. 
That  is  a  great  attribute  of  our  kind  of  country,  our  kind  of 
government. 

Now  it  was  our  job  to  identify  and  report  on  any  areas  that 
we  thought  ought  to  be  in  the  program  of  the  federal  government, 
and  to  work  closely  with  the  states  in  connection  with  any  areas 
we  thought  ought  to  go  to  them.   This  usually  was  foreseen  to 
involve  outlays  of  substantial  funds  for  land  acquisition  because 
in  so  many  instances,  even  on  the  west  coast,  the  land  was  already 
owned  privately,  miles  and  miles  of  it. 

I  can't  recall  the  exact  number  of  areas  we  finally  concluded 
would  fall  into  the  federal  category,  as  national  seashores,  but  I 
remember  one  of  them  was  Camp  Pendleton,  parts  of  Camp  Pendleton, 
and  another  one  was  that  head  up  there  in  Oregon. 

Lage:     My  notes  show  the  following  recommended  for  national  seashores: 
Oregon  Dunes;  Point  Reyes;  San  Miguel  Island;  Santa  Cruz  Island; 
and  Cape  Flattery,  Washington.  Does  this  seem  correct? 

Collins:  Yes,  it  does.   I  participated  to  some  extent  in  studies  and  report 
preparations  with  respect  to  the  Channel  Islands.   Other  people 
did  specific  reports  on  major  areas  elsewhere  on  the  coast.   I  had 
the  Point  Reyes  thing,  which  was  enough  for  any  one  person  for 
quite  a  while  there. 

I'm  not  sure,  either  I've  forgotten  all  about  it  or  I  never 
knew,  just  how  we  handled  the  other  areas.  Well,  Oregon  Dunes,  yes 
I  was  involved  with  that. 


Impact  of  the  Survey:   Local  and  Federal  Action 


Lage:     So  following  this  general  survey,  different  people  took  on  the 
areas  you'd  recommended  and  did  make  a  pre-planning — 

Collins:   Right.   That  was  done  at  one  level  or  another — state,  county,  city — 
but  as  to  those  several  federal  areas,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  how 
those  were  handled.   I'm  almost  about  to  say  that  in  some  instances, 
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Collins:      they  probably  didn't  get  handled,   but  I   don't  want   to  say  that   for 
sure,  because  we  had  a  Portland  office,   a  busy  place,   and  we  had 
very  good  associates   in  other  agencies   up   there,   and  we  had  a  fine 
state  park   department  as  a  part  of   the  highway  department  in  the 
state  of  Oregon,    the  same  thing  in  Washington,   excellent  people. 
They  were  all  coastal   conscious. 

I   think  what  we  did,   probably,  was   to  invigorate  them  more 
in  their  own  work  they  were  already  involved  in,   and  possibly 
hoped  to  be  able   to  get  support  financing  for  them,    that  kind  of 
thing.      But  at  Oregon  Dunes,  we  tried  hard  and  we  lost.     We  were 
whipped  on   that  one. 

Lage:  What  were   the   forces   that  whipped  you? 

Collins:      The  U.S.   Forest   Service',    the  Department  of  Agriculture.      Either 

the  undersecretary  of   agriculture  or  an  assistant  secretary — I've 
forgotten  which  he  was — was   in  Coos  Bay.     He  was   a  powerful  figure 
in  the  Forest  Service  camp.      The  Oregon  Dunes   start  just  north  of 
Coos  Bay  and  run  clear  up   to  above  Florence,   quite  a  long  way  up 
there.     The  Forest  Service  is  entrenched,   and  they  wanted  the 
whole  thing.      They   didn't  want  us   coming  in  there  at  all,   and  we 
were  not  popular.      Our  good  reputation  elsewhere  suffered  quite  a 
bit  around   the  central  Oregon   coast. 

Lage:  Was   it  introduced  as   legislation  in  Congress   and  then  defeated,   or 

it  never  got  that  far? 

Collins:      It  never  got  that  far,   although  our  U.S.    Senator,   our  man,   Richard 
Neuberger,  was  our  champion  in  Washington  on   the  Oregon  Dunes. 
But,    to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  lost   that  one.     We  decided 
that  we  weren't  going  to   lose  Point  Reyes   to  anybody.      The  realty 
people  would  have  been  happy  to  have  us   go   away  at  Point  Reyes, 
[laughter]      The  realty  people  in  this   county    [Marin]   were  not 
behind  us   at  all. 

Lage:  Let's  hold  off  on  Point  Reyes   for  a  minute,   because  we  want   to   talk 

about  that  in  more  detail.  Anything  that  we  need  to  talk  about  as 
to  the  Channel  Islands,  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Cruz?  Are  those  both 
Channel  Islands,  because  those  two  were  mentioned  specifically. 

Collins:      Channel  Islands  National  Monument   consists   of  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Miguel  and  Anacapa  islands . 

Lage:  I  see.     Because  you  also  recommend  Santa  Cruz   Island. 

Collins:     We  certainly  did.     We  would  like   to — I   don't  think  that  we  included 
Santa  Catalina,  but   I   think  all  of  the  rest   of   them.      By  the  way, 
did  you  notice  that   there  was  a  Supreme  Court  decision  about  a  week 
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Collins:   ago  to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  California  and  not  the  federal 
government  has  jurisdiction  over  everything  a  mile  out  away  from 
the  Channel  Islands?  We'd  been  going  on  the  basis  that  that  we 
had  the  rocks  themselves  and  a  buffer  all  around  them.   But  that's 
been  knocked  down.   I  read  that  in  the  paper  the  other  day. 

Now,  the  marine  biology  aspect  of  the  recreation  survey  was 
an  important  one,  in  that  we  felt  pollution  to  be  such  a  dangerous 
thing  to  marine  life.   Pollution  includes  not  only  sewage  and  other 
waste  disposal,  and  oil  spilling  through  cleaning  bilges  out  at 
sea,  washing  them  out  and  dumping  the  stuff  in  the  open  ocean; 
then  it  drifts  in  and  gets  on  shore.  But  density  of  housing  itself 
is  a  form  of  pollution.   There  might  have  been  input  from  our 
project  in  reasoning  behind  the  establishment  in  California  of  the 
Coastal  Commission. 

Lage:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Collins:      I   think  it  probably  is  part  of  the  background  of   the  commission. 

Lage:  It  sounds   like  the  kinds  of   things  you  were   doing  were  just  made 

to  order  for  the  Coastal  Commission  work. 

Collins:     The  state  did  a  good  job   in  establishing   that,   in  my  opinion. 
Lage:  Were  you  involved  at  all  in  that  coastal  initiative? 

Collins:     No,   except  in  support  of  it .      I  didn't  participate  in  any  detail 
or  in  any  public  way,   but  I  supported  it   in  every  way   that  I 
could. 

Lage:  This  would  at  least  give   the  power  to   carry  through  with  some  of  the 

recommendations   that  you  had  made  and  others  had  made. 

Collins:      Yes.      I   don't  know  how  much  more   I   can  say.      We  got  out   the  report. 
I  don't  know  to  what  extent  it  had  an  impact  on  coastal  development, 
and  I   guess   the  only  way  a  person   can  find  out  would  be   to   take 
this    thing  in  hand  and  go   up   and  down   the   coast   and  look  and  see 
what's  been  done.      I   don't  know  that  anyone  has   ever  done  it.      I 
haven' t. 

Lage:  Is   there  a  follow- through  after  something  like  this   comes   out? 

Was    the  Park  Service  set  up   to   deal  with  the  county  agencies   on  a 
continuing  basis? 

Collins:      Well,  we  could.      Although  we   talked  about   it,    I   don't   think  anybody 
ever  followed   through   comprehensively  or  specifically,    to   check  up 
and  see  what  has  been  done.      We  had  no  authority  of   insistence.      We 
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Collins:      only  persuaded,   or  tried   to,   although   from  what   I've  heard  and 
seen,    I  would  judge   that   there  has  been  some  follow- thro ugh, 
besides  Point  Reyes   and  a  few  other  things,   at   the  state  level. 
I  don't  know  in  any  detail. 

Lage:  Some  of  it  was  your  own   follow   through,   at  Nipomo  Dunes,   later 

after  you  left   the  Park  Service.     We'll  be   talking  about   that. 

Collins:     Yes.      To  me,    and   this   is  why  I'm  a  little  hesitant — if  you  get 
just  one,   in  any  one  of   the   three  states,    it  would  be  worth  all 
the  effort.      That's"  the  way  I   felt  about  it.      But  I'm  not  sure  an 
economist  would  take   that.      I  think  in  terms  of  ethics,    that's 
a  fair  enough  statement.      I,    for  example,    think  that  before 
we're   through  with   it  at  the  federal  level,  we  will  have  spent 
more  money   for  some  small  piece  of   land  or  other  out   there  at 
Point  Reyes,    for  example,    than   the  whole  survey  cost,  many  times 
over.      So  I  don't  know  how  you  judge  such   things.      I   can  only 
judge  by  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  something  done.      I   think  the 
formula  developed  down   there  by  Nat  Owings   and  Nick  Roosevelt 
and   the   county  planning  people  at  Monterey  County  to  get   the 
owners  of  property   themselves,    for  their  own  betterment,    their  own 
improved  values,    to  adopt   the  kind  of   formula   they  have,  was  most 
efficacious   in  land-use  planning  and  in  conservation. 

Lage:  Can  you  recall  any  other  local  areas   that  were  particularly 

forward-looking  or  particularly  backward-looking? 

Collins:     Well,    I'd  say  that  Eureka  as   a  community  had  a  magnificent 

opportunity.      They   did  a  little  beach  park  up   there  on   the  south 
side  of  Humboldt  Bay  along  the  beach,  which  is  a  very  nice  place, 
a  very  interesting  place.      I  like   to  drive  out  there  every   time 
I'm  up   in   that  neighborhood.     But  generally  speaking,   Eureka  is 
dominated  by   the  lumber  industry.     You  have  some  big  outfits,   pulp 
and  so  on,    going  on  there.      It's  still  a  kind  of  an  Alaska 
philosophy.      I   don't   think  that  our  kind  of  conservation,   park-type 
conservation,    is  well  met  around  Eureka  and  some  of  the  other 
communities   up   there,   as   they  are  elsewhere,    even  in  spite  of  the 
vast  public  relations   talents  of  Newton  Drury  and   the  Save-the- 
Redwoods   League. 

II 

Collins:      Let  me  put  it  this  way.      The  attitude  of  a  community  toward  our 
work  would  often  be  characterized  very  much  by  the  community's 
own   cultural  attributes.      In  Eureka,  while  you  have  many  fine 
families,   many  wonderful  people,   and  a  love  of   the  good  life,   still 
and  all,    the  place  smells   terribly  because  of  the  pulp  mills.      The 
philosophy  is  one  of  the  lumber  baron  or  the  woodsmen,    the  cut- 
and-get-out  artists.      To  some  extent   the  fishermen  are  always  quite 
prone   to  understand  and   to  at  least  give  lip  service  to   ideas  of 
conservation  of  seafood  sources. 
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Collins:  A  place  like  Monterey  is  supersophisticated.   Culturally,  people 
are  world  travelers  and  almost  everybody  you  meet  lives  very 
well.  They  are  very  reserved  too.   It's  a  little  bit  difficult 
to  get  into  conversation  sometimes .   I  know  quite  a  few  wonderful 
people  down  there.  But  you're  very  apt  to  find,  before  you're 
through  with  it,  that  they're  agreeing  with  you  and  telling  you 
how  they  feel  and  that's  fine,  provided  they  do  something  about  it. 
But  they  don't,  always.   In  a  place  like  that,  leadership  for  what 
you  want  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  achieve, 
because  everybody  knows  so  damn  much,  and  they  know  they  know  it. 
They  really  do.   They  tell  you;  you  don't  tell  them.  They're 
not  the  easiest  people  because  they  just  don't  want  to  be  bothered. 

A  place  like  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  curious 
backwash  sort  of  little  place,  very  comfortable  in  itself,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  guard  up  against  intrusion.  Once  you  go  before 
the  board  of  supervisors,  or  some  other  oufit,  however,  and  win 
a  point  or  so,  they'll  accept  you.  Up  until  the  last  several 
years,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  responsiveness  around  Santa  Cruz, 
although  the  Nature  Conservancy  did  some  of  its  greatest  work  in 
that  county.  We  are  doing  it  now  through  the  Sempervirens  Fund. 
But  those  activities  were  and  are  based  not  in  Santa  Cruz  County 
or  in  Santa  Cruz,  but  elsewhere.  We  went  in  almost  as  intruders. 

Now  with  the  university  having  gotten  started  down  there, 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  you  have  a  tremendous  body 
of  intellect  and  interest  that  has  resulted  in  some  marvelous 
achievements  along  the  beach,  on  the  seacoast  through  there.  The  . 
big  ranch,  the  Wilder  Ranch,  just  north  of  the  university — the 
whole  university  got  behind  that.   Bill  Mott  was  able  to  buy  that 
place  for  the  state.   It  was  a  fabulous  achievement.   I  don't 
think  that  one  was  even  included  in  our  coastal  recreation  survey. 
Actually  we  all  got  into  it  after  it  was  spotlighted  by  the 
proposal  for  a  gigantic  subdivision,  and,  also,  a  proposal  for  a 
PG&E  power  plant. 

Lage:     How  about  southern  California  at  the  time  of  the  survey?  Did  you 

find  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  building  industry  to  keep  the  coast 
open  for  development? 

Collins:  Yes,  but  I'd  say  more  pressure  or  as  much  in  parts  of  Marin  County 
and  in  San  Francisco  County  and  San  Luis  Obispo  County  as  anywhere 
else. 

Lage:     As  much  here  as  down  near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego? 

Collins:  Well,  the  scale  is  utterly  different.  The  coast  was  already  pretty 
well  occupied  down  south.   There  was  almost  no  virgin  land  down 
through  there.   I  don't  remember  anything  open  and  free  for  years 
and  years  anywhere  in  that  vicinity  except  at  the  beach  and  parks 
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Collins:   that  were  set  up  earlier  on.   The  public  generally  was  responsive 

because  they  were  climbing  all  over  themselves  to  get  to  the  beaches 
and  to  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  some  of  the  very  things  we  were 
looking  for.  Money  is  more  available  for  acquisition  and  for 
development  and  so  on,  because  there  are  so  many  people. 

You,  within  your  time,  young  as  you  are — can  remember  when 
San  Diego  was  a  quiet,  somnolent  little  place  alongside  a  big  Navy 
installation.   It  was  just  a  little  town.  What  did  we  used  to 
say  about  San  Diego?  "It's  the  only  cemetery  in  the  country 
with  lighted  streets."   [laughter] 

Lage:     That's  true,  up  to  not  so  many  years  ago. 

Collins:   Yes,  and  when  you  went  down  the  Strand  from  Coronado  Island 

across  there,  why,  you'd  go  just  right  through  to  Tijuana,  there 
was  hardly  anything  there  in  the  way.      \ 

Lage:     I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  then  I  think  we'll  move 
on.   I  think  in  the  survey  that  the  underwater  parks  idea  is 
brought  up.  Was  that  something  new? 

Collins:   Let  me  go  back  a  little  bit.  One  time  when  we  were  doing  some 

work  on  San  Miguel  Island — I  think  we  were  trying  to  get  it  away 
from  the  Navy  or  something — 

Lage:     Was  this  previous  to  the  survey? 

Collins:  Yes,  it  was  a  little  earlier.   There  is  a  kind  of  a  shelving  beach- 
type  place  where  you  can  come  in  and  anchor  at  San  Miguel.   I 
wondered  if  there  could  be  built  an  underwater  observatory  where 
you  could  walk  down  a  ramp  under  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and 
look  out  at  all  the  wildlife  from  a  subsurface  viewpoint.  Maybe 
go  down  there  fifty  feet  or  so,  a  substantial  distance  under 
water.   I  remember  talking  to  some  people  who  knew  a  lot  about 
glass  to  see  if  a  dome  could  be  built  that  would  hold  up. 

I  remember  digging  in  a  little  bit  regarding  ways  and  means 
of  keeping  such  a  thing  clean,  and  all  that  kind  of  maintenance. 
I  don't  remember  much  more  about  it  than  that.  But  it  seems  as 
though  at  the  Channel  Islands — if  you  could  get  people  under  the 
water  or  in  the  water  under  the  surface,  so  they  could  be  looking 
from  a  fisheye  view,  it  would  help  get  the  most  value  out  of  a 
place  like  San  Miguel.   (They  used  to  have  the  glass  bottom  boats 
over  at  Catalina.  Maybe  they  still  do.  They  were  wonderful.) 

Then  later  on,  I  think  it  was  about  1960  or  '61,  there  was 

a  parkman  down  at  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  St.  Thomas.  He  developed 

an  underwater  park  where  you  could  go  in  swimming  and  look  around 
and  see  a  lot  of  fish  and  so  on. 
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Lage:  But  not    the  idea  of    the  observatory? 

Collins:      No.      I   think  by   that  time   the  swimming  gear  for  underwater  work 
had  come  along  to   the  point  that  people  are  doing  an  awful  lot 
that  way. 

My  idea  was   that  you  could  haul  people  out   there  by  boat  and 
give   them  a  cup  of   tea  and  a  biscuit  and  send   them  down   to   look 
around  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  that  would  be  quite  a 
thrill  for  them,   a  nice   thing  to  do,   education   too. 

There  may  be  some  underwater  parks   in  Florida   that  have   come 
up   in  connection  with   the  Everglades,   but   I   don't  know   that   to 
be  true.     Anyway,    the  next  thing  that  I  know  of   is   an  underwater 
park  developed  by   the  state  down  at  Monterey  by  Carmel.      It  was 
instituted  by  one  of  the  old-time  park  people  of   the  state 
Department  of  Parks   and  Recreation,   Chuck   [Charles  A.]   Mehlert. 

Lage:     Is  that  a  diving  park,  for  scuba  diving? 

Collins:      Yes.      There  are  underwater  signs  and  so  on.     You  can  swim  around 
and  see  it   all.      Apparently   it's  very  successful.      Now  I   don't 
know  of  anything  similar  in  Hawaii  that's  been  done  by  the  Park 
Service  or  anyone  else.      In  Japan,   I  watched  the  pearl   divers — 
they're  almost  all  girls — go   down  and  stay  for  an  interminable 
time  and  dig  out   those  oysters,    clams  and  so  on.      That's   a 
commercial  operation.      I   don't  know  how  thoroughly   this  has   caught 
on.      The  underwater  park  idea,   as   it   is   functioning  today,    restricts 
users   to   those  who   can  handle   themselves  well  in  the  water,   of 
course. 


Lage:  You  could  always  have  a  diving  bell  or  something  of  that  sort, 

a  submarine. 

Collins:      Disney   does   it,    down  in  Disneyland,    and  a  good  job,    too.      I   think 
that  with   the  idea  of  having  a  walk-in  type  thing,    as  we  thought 
of  at  San  Miguel,   just  go   down  a  ramp,   you'd  have  a   crowd.      Up 
at  Tahoe,  have  you  seen  the  Forest  Service's   stream  cross-section 
observatory? 

Lage:  No. 

Collins:     Well,    the  Forest  Service  built  one  up   there.     Next   time  you're  up 
that  way,   you  ought    to   go   and  see  it,   because  they  just    took  a 
whole  stream,    and   they  made  a  pool,   one  side  of  which   is   glass. 
They  run  a  stream  through   there,   and  you  can   see  all   the  fish  and 
the  little  bugs  and  so  on.     People  are  fascinated  by  it. 


Lage: 


And  this  is  underground?  You  do  down — 


I'm  not  -in  the  picture  except  in  spirit.  Those  people  were  so 
much  a  part  of  my  life  in  those  days... No  more  dedicated  conser 
vationists  could  have  been  found  to  get  behind  that  Point  Reyes 
project. 

Fellow  conservationists  on  the  beach  at  Point  Reyes,  during  cam 
paign  for  a  national  seashore.   Left  to  right:  Martha  Collins, 
daughter;  Barbara  Eastman  and  Doris  Leonard,  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  Association;  Robert  Luntey,  Chief  of  Staff  Region  4  Office; 

Joseph  Penfold,  Isaafc.  Walton  League  ,.,. 

Photo  by  George  Collins 


Left  to  Right:  George  Collins,  Senator  Fred  Farr,  unidentified,  Governor 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr. ,  Doris  F.  Leonard.   Discussing  the  Redwood  Scenic  Road 
and  Trail  Commission,  1964. 
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Collins:     All  underground,   yes.      It's   all  glass  on  one  side  and  you  walk 
down  a  ramp   and  you  are  below  the  stream  surface.      I  think  it's 
been   tremendously  successful.     We  go  up   to   the  lake  once  in  a 
while,   and  I  don't   care  about  gambling,    although  my  wife  does, 
so  I   dump  her  off  at  Harrah's  Club  and  I  go  out   to   the  Forest 
Service.      I  go  and  see   that  underwater  display.      Red  and  I  worked 
like  the  devil  to   try  to  help   the  Forest  Service  get  some  money 
with  which   to   complete   that  job,   and  we  never  did.      We  couldn't 
get  it.      Couldn't  get  any  money   for  them.      They  had  to  do  it  all 
out  of  government   funds,    like  pulling   teeth. 

Lage:  Is   there  something  else  you  might  want  to  add  about   the  survey? 

Collins:      I  should  say   that  of  all   the  major  projects   I've  had  involvement 
in,    this  west   coast  area  survey  was   perhaps   the  most  difficult, 
even  more  so   than  Alaska,  because  there  were  so  many  other  things 
going  on  in  which  I  was   involved.      I   don't  think  I  gave  it   the   time 
or  attention.     We  had  good  people  working,   and  I  knew  the  job  was 
getting   done,  but   I  wasn't  in  it   right  up   to   the  ears   in  person 
all   the   time.      It  may  be  that  I'm  a  little  more  dull  about  this 
than  on  some  of   the  other  things. 

Lage:  Never  admit   that!      [laughs] 


A  Prime  Mover  at  Point  Reyes 
[Interview  9:      June  6,    1978]## 


Lage:  Today  we're  going   to  talk  about   the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 

area.      In  a  letter  that  Lowell  Sumner  wrote  me  about  you,   he  called 
you  the  father  of  Point  Reyes,    and  he  said   that  you  were  "the 
prime,    though  often  modestly  inconspicuous,   mover  both  within  and 
outside   the  Park  Service"   in  establishing  Point  Reyes.     Now,  why 
don't  you  comment  on   that  and  give  us   an  overview  of  your  role  in 
the  Point  Reyes   seashore? 

Collins:      Commenting  on  anything   that  Doc  Sumner  would  say  is   like  commenting 
on  someone's   admiring   tribute   to  your  wife,      in   that  Doc  can  do 
no  wrong  in  my  opinion,   and  I   can  do  none   in  his.      So  you  have   the 
ultimate  bias  whenever  you  ask  either  one  of  us   about  the  other. 
I'm  the  same  way  about  any  person   that  I   trust,    and  I  guess  he  is 
too — not  only  trusts,   but  has   a   tremendous   personal  fondness   for. 

To   carry  this  a  little  further,   in  terms  of  what  he  said, 
again  I  must   remind  anyone  who  would  be  looking  over  a  paper  such 
as  might  evolve  from  these  interviews   that  no  one  person  ever 
accomplishes   anything.     You  don't  even  have  children  by  yourself, 
[laughter]      Certainly  in  conservation  or  in  politics  or  in 
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Collins:      religious  endeavor  or  educational  pursuits  or  anything   else,  you 
may  be  innovative,   you  may  be  a  catalyst,   you  may  initiate  a  lot 
of   things,   but  you  don't  go  anywhere  without  having  had  inspiration 
from  others,    some  of   them  no   doubt   long  since  dead. 

Alexander  Adams,   who  preceded  me  as   the  president  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy   is   an  author,   a  student,   a  scholar.     He  traced  the 
history  of   conservation  clear  back  to  Plato  and  Socrates,   people 
like   that,    in  his  book  entitled  Eternal  Quest,  which   is   a  magnificent 
exposition  of   the  theme  and   the  subject  matter  all   the  way   from 
the  beginnings  up   to   the  present. 

How  that  man   could  write  so  brilliantly  and  so   carefully, 
tracing   conservation  over  all  that  time,    I   couldn't  begin   to 
understand,   but  he  did.      I  got   lots  of  inspiration  from  him,   and 
I  have  from  my  partners  and  from  my   family  and  all  the  others. 
You  do   things   as   things   come  into     your  mind,    and  you  understand 
a  little  bit  how  to  proceed  within  your  own  capacity,   and  you  go 
forward  and  ferret  out   the  ways   and  means  of  accomplishment, 
largely  because  of   the  inspiration  and  direction  that   comes   to  you 
from  other  people. 

You  may  think  that  you're  doing  an  awful   lot.     You  may   think 
that  you're   deserving  of   the  highest    credit,    and  oftentimes  you 
get  it,  because  you  are  a  figure  who   symbolizes   the  gathering 
together  of  various  impulses   into  a  force,   and  so  on,   into  one 
campaign.     You  take  the  leadership   role  there,  but  you  still  are 
only  voicing  and  only   doing  what  many  others  would  want   to  see 
happen.      I  suppose   that  a  large  part  of  leadership   is   the  gift 
of  being  able  to  be  responsible. 

I  would  never  have — neither  would  Red  nor  Dorothy  nor  Dick — 
proceeded  with  the  Arctic  affair,    the  Whitehorse  conference  and 
all   that,    if  Starker  Leopold,    for  one,   hadn't  said  to  us    from  his 
background  of  great  experience  and  information   in  wildlife 
management,    that  what  we  had  in  mind  was  a  great   thing  to  do,   and 
that  he  was  willing  to  go  up   there  and  join  in  to  get  it  moving. 
Doc  Sumner  was   the  same  way  about  putting  himself  on  the  line. 
So  was  Ben  and  Connie.      So  when  Doc  speaks   as  he  does   to  you  about 
me  and  my  role  at  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,    I  remember   that 
Ansel  Hall  and  Connie  Wirth   in  1935,   when  Mr.    Cammerer  was    director, 
came  out   and  did  the  Point  Reyes  study,    the  first  one.      In  Ansel's 
mind  and  in  Connie's   too,    it  was   part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Rim 
of  Christendom  around  San  Francisco  Bay  that   they  envisioned  as   a 
district  or  regional  park  system  throughout  each   county. 

Lage:  A  rim  of  what? 
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Collins:   Like  Dr.  Bolton's  title  for  one  of  his  books  on  Spanish  influences 
in  North  America,  called  The  Rim  of  Christendom.   I  liked  it  so 
much — it's  the  encirclement,  culturally,  of  some  central  social 
order. 

Lage:     So  they  envisioned  a  series  of  regional  parks  surrounding  this 
area? 

Collins:  Yes,  yes.  Ansel  and  one  of  the  professors,  Samuel  May,  at  the 
University  of  California — their  idealism  was  the  genesis  of  the 
East  Bay  Regional  Parks  district,  the  intercounty  governmental 
parks  program.  As  time  went  on,  the  other  counties  did  their 
park  programs  in  their  own  ways.   There  has  never  been  a  regional 
park  system  going  clear  around  the  bay.  We  do  have,  in  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  counties,  the  intercounty  arrangement.  A  special 
act  of  the  legislature  in  this  state  provides  for  park  districts 
involving  one  or  two  or  more  counties ,  so  that  you  can  have  one 
great  correlated  regional  system  involving  several  counties.  That 
was  what  was  hoped  for. 

Lage:     Did  they  see  Point  Reyes  as  part  of  a  county  system? 

Collins:   It  could  have  gone  in  that  direction,  but  the  two  young  men,  Ansel 
Hall  and  Connie  Wirth,  one  being  the  Chief  Naturalist  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  other  being  the  Chief  of  Lands  of 
the  National  Park  Service — they  were  comparable  positions  as  to 
weight  of  authority — went  out  to  Point  Reyes  and  did  the  1935 
report,  which  is  an  excellent  report,  I  think. 

Well,  there  was  something  made  to  order  in  the  way  of  an  idea 
right  there.   So  when  we  came  along  to  the  Bay  Area  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey,  here  was  Point  Reyes.   In  the  interim 
Point  Reyes  had  become  more  and  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
county  conservationists,  the  Marin  Conservation  League,  of  which 
I  was  a  member  and  on  their  board  of  directors,  and  other  people 
who  thought  it  was  time  to  recognize  that  area  again  and  do  something 
about  it.   Almost  no  one  remembered  that  there  had  been  a  study  by 
Ansel  Hall  and  Connie  Wirth. 

So  I  got  Ben  to  dig  up  a  copy  of  that  old  report,  after  our 
Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey  was  well  along  and  we  knew 
that  Point  Reyes  was  one  of  the  several  places  along  the  Pacific 
coast  that  identified  itself  for  special  attention.  Even  before 
we  finished  the  report  on  the  coast  as  a  whole,  we  started  doing 
a  very  special  study  on  Point  Reyes.   This  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  many  people  around  the  Bay  Area  at  the  University  [of  California] 
and  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  with  lots  of  goodwill  expressed 
in  Marin  County.  And  some  objections  by  realty  people. 
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Collins:      I    think  that  my   role  was    to   take  the  leading  planning  position 

in  the  field  for  the  Park  Service,  the  direction  of  the  planning 
effort.  That's  what  I  was  there  for.  And  to  try  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Point  Reyes,  in  terms  of  its  national  value.  It 
had  to  prove  to  be  worthwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  justify  status  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system. 

Lage:  What  aspects  of  Point   Reyes  justified  it   as   a  national  park  or 

seashore? 

Collins:      Basically,    I  suppose  that  on  scientific  grounds  we  could  have 

justified  it  on  geology   alone,   because  of  the  fact   that  it   is   an 
island.      It  is  not  a  part  geologically  of   the  mainland;   it's 
something   that  has  been  slipping  up   the  coast  alongside,    sliding 
by.      The  Olema  Valley  is   the  point  of  separation. 

Lage:  Was   that  something  that  your  study  discovered,   or  was   that  known? 

Collins:     No,   it  was  well-known  to  geologists   for  many  years.      But  it  was 
not  a  popularized  fact.      For  example,    the  terrain  and  I  suppose 
to  some  extent  the  climate  was   different  enough  so   that   redwoods 
hadn't  gotten  started  naturally  on  Point  Reyes  proper,  but  yet 
they  grew  naturally  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Point  Reyes 
on  the  mainland  here  and   there.     You'd  run  into   redwoods  on  the 
Point  but  you  didn't  find  them  except   in  some  isolated  situations 
where   they  had  been  planted  by  man.      But   they   didn't  seed   themselves 
and   they   didn't  grow  well  on  Point  Reyes  because  of,    I   suppose 
basically,   soil  or  geologic  conditions,   and  perhaps   to  some  extent 
the  weather  conditions    that   didn't   permit  heavy   fog   to   lie  almost 
regularly  in  large  masses   all   through   the   little  valleys   and  so  on. 
The  wind  blew  it  out.      There's  a  lot  of  good  weather  at  Point 
Reyes,   more   than  bad. 

So  I   did  have  the  role  of   the  responsible  figure  getting  all 
the  facts   together  insofar  as  our  time  and  skill  enabled  us   to  do 
so,   putting  them  all   together  in  report   form,    and  filing  that  with 
the  government,  with    the  Interior  Department  and  the  National  Park 
Service  in  Washington,    through  our  regional   director,   Lawrence 
Merriam.      So  Doc  is   right   in  alluding   to   consistent  efforts   on  my 
behalf,    along  with  others,    to  keep    this   thing  moving   forward. 
That's  no  more   than  fair  or  right.      That's  the  obligation  one  has 
in  such  a  situation. 
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Developing  a  Plan   for  Point  ReyesM 


Lage:  I  want  to  discuss   in  more  detail   the  planning  process   at  Point 

Reyes   that  you  were  involved  with   from  the  beginning.      You  have 
told  me  how  you  initially  got   the  idea  for  a  really  monumental 
project   there  from  Ben  Thompson. 

Collins:      Do  you  want  me   to   review  that? 
Lage:  Yes. 

Collins:      We  went   to  work  with  our  special  study  of  Point  Reyes,  with   the 
national  seashore  in  mind  I   think  more  prominently   than  a 
national  park  or  national  monument  or  any  of   the  other  categories. 
We  developed  the  idea  fairly  soon,   because  of   the  physiographic 
and  geologic  nature  of  Point  Reyes,    that  it  was   a  self-contained 
entity.      And  yet,    from  a  planning  standpoint   in   the  days  when 
the  state  people  had  what  we  called   the  State  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,    the  beaches  had   to  be  beaches,   and  the  parks  had  to  be 
parks.      So  you  didn't  have  a  beach  that  went  way   inland.     You  had 
a  beach  that  was   a  beach,    and   that's   it.      [laughter]      The  state 
wouldn't   consider  any  beaches   that  weren't  on  the  county  master 
plan,   or  the  master  plans  of  adjoining   counties  where  a  project  went 
across   county  boundaries.      Therefore,   you  had  in  Marin  County  an 
approved  state  plan,   approved  by   the  county,   showing   the  beach 
along  Point  Reyes . 

We  also  had,   as  a  matter  of  record,   an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of   the  old  State  Park  Commission  that  it  was   too  cold, 
windy  and  disagreeable:      "Let's   forget   this  one.     We  don't  want 
anything   to   do  with   it."     Mr.   Drury   can   tell  you  that  story, 
because  he  was   there.      I   think   the  commission  spent  about  half  an 
hour  out  there. 

Lage:  And   they  got   there  on  one  of   the  foggy   days. 

Collins:      And  Joe  Knowland  said,   "Let's  go."      [laughter] 

You  have   to    think  back  to   those  days   and  realize   that  a 
National  Park  Service  planner  working  with  the  county  could  get 
on  to  very  sensitive  ground  in  a  hurry,   because  people  are  proud. 
They  had  done  a  lot  of  work  already  in  planning.      Mary  Gilke 
Sumners,   who   is   a  wonderful  person  and  a  fine  planner,   had  been  a 
part  of  it.      She's   retired  now  and  lives   at  Kent  Woodlands.      So, 
we   took  the  county -approved  plan,  which  was   the  state's  plan,   and 
if  we   thought  very  much  about  taking   the  whole  of  Point  Reyes 
peninsula,   as   I  guess  we  did,  we  didn't  allow  ourselves   to   think 
very  actively,   because  we  were   afraid  to.     We  might   lose   the  whole 
thing. 
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Collins 


Lage: 


Collins: 


We  moved  along  on   the  basis   of  what  was  already  in  state  and 
county  plans,   except  for  the  Black  Forest.     We  did  take  a  big 
chunk  of   the  Black  Forest   in  our  planning.      But  we  didn't   take 
all  of   the  range  land,    the  dairy  land,    the  big  heart     of   the  area. 
And  then  there  was   the  little  state  park  over  on   the  Tomales  Bay 
side.     We  asked   the  state  if  they  wanted  us  to   take   that,    take  it 
over  in  our  thinking,    and   they  said,   "Well,   maybe,  maybe  not." 
We  thought   they  would  just  as  soon  we  let  them  alone,   so  we  didn't 
take   it.      We  put  our  line  around  it,  but  we  made  it   clear  to   them 
that  we  weren't  assuming  any  proprietorship,   and  we  never  have 
taken  it,    I  don't  think. 

We  were  working  along  still  in   the  fairly  early  planning 
stages  when  Ben  Thompson  who  by  then  was   an  assistant   director  in 
Connie  Wirth's  office,    came  out.      He  had  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter 
that  dropped  him  off  right  out   there  on  Point  Reyes   proper,   and  we 
picked  him  up.     He   didn't  stay   there  very  long  before  he  explained 
to  me  that  I  was  very  short-sighted  about   this   thing,   and  we  should 
take  in  the  whole  peninsula,    as  Ansel  Hall  and  Connie  had  seen  when 
they  were   there  in  1935.     He  felt  that  we  just  had  to   face  up   to 
whatever  music  we  had  to  dance   to  in   terms  of  opposition,    and 
see  what  we  would  get. 

Well,    there  was  where  I   found  that  I  had  not  been  farsighted 
enough,   and  I  agreed  with  Ben,    and  I   think  we  were  all  very  glad 
that  he  came  and  made  the  decision  for  us,   and  then  we  went  back 
to  work.      Surprisingly,  we  didn't  have  an  awful  lot  of   trouble. 
It  was  going  to  be  a  federal  project,    and  of   course   the  federal 
government  wasn't  all  that  much  bound  by  what   the  county  and   the 
state   techniques  had  produced,    and  I   think   the  board  of   supervisors 
and  all   the  rest  of  us,   including  the  Marin  Conservation  League, 
were  all  delighted  that  we'd   try  to   take   the  whole  thing.      I   could 
face  up   to  that,    and  did. 

Right  away,    the  physiography  explained  itself,    explained   the 
project.      It  was  much  more  of  an  anomaly  not  to  have   the  whole 
thing  within  the  national  seashore   than   the  way  I  was   looking  at 
it  earlier. 


Yes,   it  would  capture  peoples'    imagination  more,   I   think, 
bolder. 


It's 


Sure.   I'm  not  trying  to  excuse  myself.   I  think  if  I'd  been  big 
enough  as  a  planner  at  the  time,  I  would  have  never  have  listened 
to  anything  other  than  taking  in  the  whole  works.  But  I  didn't, 
and  I  have  to  admit  that.   I've  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  my  time, 
some  of  which  are  not  easy  to  live  with. 
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Lage:     [laughs]   Didn't  we  all.  Let  me  change  the  tape  here. 
fi 

Lage:     Shall  we  talk  a  little  about  the  actual  planning,  how  much  use  you 
foresaw.   In  reading  the  plan,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  original 
idea  was  to  bring  a  lot  more  use  to  the  area,  camping  and  roads, 
whereas  now  it's  more  just  backpack  camping  and  fewer  roads.   Can 
you  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  that  happened? 

Collins:  Yes,  I  think  I  can.   I  hope  in  all  of  this  I'm  not  blindly 

rationalizing  more  than  I  should  after  the  fact.   I  try  not  to  do 
that.   I  think  it's  human  to  do  it  though. 

When  we  did  the  economic  analysis  and  the  earth  and  life 
science  things,  all  in  our  printed  reports,  I  think  it  was  rather 
natural  to  have  the  feeling  that  we  should  prepare  for  the  worst 
of  public  impact.  We  needed  to  guard  the  place  because  it  was 
fragile,  but  we  were  right  at  the  front  door — it  was  part  of  the 
front  yard  of  a  burgeoning  population  all  over  the  Bay  Area.  People 
would  come  from  all  over  that  area;  there  would  be  some  millions 
to  draw  from.  We  were  going  to  get  a  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  each  year.   I  haven't  any  idea  what  the  visitor  count 
is  at  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  today,  or  any  period  of  time 
currently.   I  haven't  taken  an  interest  in  current  statistics. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  my  own  preference  most  of  my  life  in 
planning,  in  park  work,  has  been  to  get  the  area  established  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  kinds  of  planning  that  are  essential  in 
getting  administrators  and  politicians  and  others  in  agreement  that 
something  should  be  done,  and  try  to  do  the  best  job  you  can  with 
the  boundary.  Now,  I  haven't  always  made  the  mistake  that  I  made 
at  Point  Reyes  of  being  too  short-sighted,  or  if  I  did,  I  was 
corrected  quickly.   But  anyway,  the  business  of  actual  use,  planning 
and  building  exactly  the  trail  system,  the  road  system,  where  you 
put  housing  and  all  that — that  is  development  and  maintenance.  I'm 
not  so  much  interested  in  that.   I've  been  a  park  superintendent  a 
couple  of  times.   I'm  not  interested  in  budgets  and  personnel  and 
things  like  that.  You  can  do  that  in  any  line  of  work,  insurance 
or  railroading  or  anything  else. 

But  in  parks,  you  have  a  very  rare  opportunity  to  see 
something  that's  precious  as  a  cultural  resource  if  you're  able 
and  discriminating  enough.  You  see  its  value,  and  you  see  it 
physiographically ,  insofar  as  you  can,  on  a  self-containment  basis, 
so  that  it's  large  enough,  adequate  enough,  to  survive  without  one 
bumperstrip  after  another  around  it  for  the  same  purpose  of  making 
it  survive.   In  doing  that,  you  exercise  planning  skill.  That's 
an  art,  I  think.  Well,  I  was  not  disinterested  but  I  left  it  more 
or  less  to  others  after  we  got  a  project  going,  to  worry  more  about 
the  kind  of  architecture  and  how  many  trails  and  all  that. 
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Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins: 


So  others  worked  out  that  portion  of  the  plan — where  the  roads 
were  going  and  so  on. 

A  good  deal  of  it.      I   got   into   some  arguments   about  overnight  use. 
I   thought  if  you  let  anybody  stay  in  there  at  all,    it  ought   to  be 
at  primitive  camps,   walk- in  types   of   things,   like  Castle  Rock  is 
a  walk- in  park. 

Well,    that's  more  or  less  what  has   evolved,   although  it  wasn't  in 
the  original  plan. 

I   think  so.      I   think  so.      But  I   remember  Barbara  Eastman  and  I 
got   into  quite  a  little  argument  about  where  you  put   campgrounds. 
She   thought  we  ought   to  have  some   campgrounds.      I   didn't.      I 
worried  about   things   like  adequate  water.      We  may  not  have  had 
adequate  water  out   there.      I   don't  know  what   the  situation  is 
now.      There  were  some  wells,   and  there  were  some  streams,    and  there 
was  water,  but  how  adequate  I  don't  know.      Those   lakes   are 
ephemeral.      They're  a  result  of  more  or  less   constant  earthquake 
action,    crustal  movement.     Overnight   they   can  just  disappear 
sometime.      It's  not  a  country   that's  saturated  underground  with 
large  water  bodies.      There  was  a  little  concern  there  whether  we'd 
have  to  haul  water.      I  was  worried  about   that.      I  saw  the  mess 
we  got  into  at  Grand  Canyon     trying   to  supply  water.      I  worried 
about  things   like  fire  control  and  noxious  weed  control.      They  have 
poison  oak  out  there  like  you're  farming  it  on  purpose. 

It's  hard  to  control  without  ruining  other  things   as  well. 

You're  darn  right.      I   thought  about  a  lot  of   things   like  that,   and 
asked  questions   and  saw  to  it   that  experts  worked  on  those  matters. 
Now  that's  a  part  of  planning,  you  see.     But  actually  doing  it — 
not  so  much.      I  had  some  influence  in  picking  the  first 
superintendent.      I   thought  we  needed  a  certain  man  there  for  the 
first  year  or  so.     And  we  got  him. 

Who  was   that? 

Jim  Cole  [James  E.  Cole].  He's  retired  now  and  lives  in  Marin 
County,  if  he's  still  alive.  He  was  a  good  man.   He  had  been  in 
the  picture  as  one  of  my  chief  helpers. 

So  it  sounds,  as  you  talk,  that  although  the  situation  at  Point 

Reyes  has  evolved  to  sort  of  a  process  of  planning- down,  your 

own  conception  from  the  beginning  was  a  relatively  primitive  area. 


Yes,  it  was.   I  am  sure  of  that, 
kind  of  thing. 


We  didn't  see  hotels  and  that 
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Lage:  There  were,      in  that  original  plan,    commercial   fishing  piers   and 

restaurants,  which  certainly  haven't  been  built. 

Collins:     At  Point  Reyes  proper,    there  is   an  old  Coast  Guard  pier,  but  the 
fishing  boats   come  in  there  and  lay   to   in  bad  weather,   and  they 
can  dock  over   there.      I   think  the  Coast  Guard  controls   all  of 
that. 

Lage:  It  seems    to  me   the  Park  Service  was  proposing  that  that  be 

developed  a  bit  more  into  a  recreational   facility. 

Collins:      I   feel   that  maybe   that  was   after  my  most   active  time.      I  would 
have  been  much  happier,    I   think,    then  as  now,    to  have  all  of 
that — and  I   think  it  is  now — over  at  Bodega  Bay.     We  don't  have 
to  have  that.      It's   all  right   for  them  to   come  in  and  anchor  and 
lay   to,   and  maybe  even  come  on  excursions  up  into  Drake's   Bay, 
to  have  a  place  to  land  and   let  people  on  and  off  and  so  on.      But 
to  develop  anything   in  the  way  of  a  restaurant,   hotel,    that  sort 
of   thing — you  have   that  at  Bodega  Bay. 

You  have  the  oyster  farm  up  in  Drake's  Estero,  which  is 
unique,   very  interesting.     You  have  down  at  Bolinas   a  kind  of 
interesting,    fairly  unique  little  community.      The  distances 
aren't  great.      I  do  not   think  now,    and  I  didn't  then,    that  it 
needed  to  have  anything  much.     You  have  Point  Reyes  Station,   and 
Inverness   and  Bolinas  and  Olema  and  Bodega  Bay — why  not  let  Point 
Reyes   alone? 

If 

Collins:      I   think  it  was,   and  is  a  good  planning  job.      I   think  if  you  go 

out   there  and  examine  into  it   critically,    it's   a  little  like  Muir 
Woods   in  that  an  awful  lot  of  people  use  it,   and  it  still  looks 
pretty  darn  good.      If  you're   inside,   on  the  inside  of   these  things, 
you're  so   critical.     You  don't  see  it  as  some  youngster  or  some 
non-professional  park  man  who  goes   to  enjoy   it,   and  just  revels 
in  it.      It  doesn't   take  much  to  please  him.      Just  some  little 
privacy,   a  little  chance  to   enjoy   the  beauty  and  commune  without 
screaming  and  yelling  all  around  you,    radios  and  all   the  rest  of  it, 
As   long  as    that  can  hold,    I   think  it's   going   to  be  almost   the 
ultimate  success  of  its  kind,   one  of  its  kind.      I  don't  know  how 
this  would   compare  with  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  up   in 
Massachusetts,   or  down  at  Cape  Hatteras  or  Padre  Island,   or  any 
of   the  other  national  seashores,  but  I   think  this  has   turned  out 
to  be  an  elegant  place  and  a  distinguished  one,   altogether  worth 
watever  it  has   cost  and  will  cost  in  the  future.      That's   the  way  I 
feel  about   it. 

Lage:  I   tend  to  agree.     Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question  on  the  planning. 

Was   the  idea  of  allowing  ranchers   to   lease  back  their  land  a  novel 
one,   or  had  that  been  done? 
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Collins:  No.   That  had  been  done  in  kind  in  other  places. 

Lage:     Was  there  any  controversy  in  the  Park  Service  over  that? 

Collins:  No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  it  was  a  purpose  that  we  all  agreed 
with  right  off.  We  were  and  are  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  those 
ranches  are  fading  out  of  private  ownership.  They  didn't  change 
hands  much.  Basically,  it  is  a  fact  Red  and  I  dug  out  that  we 
don't  scream  from  the  housetops — we  went  to  Sacramento,  she  and  I, 
to  examine  into  the  b.ona  fides  of  the  dairy  industry  on  Point  Reyes, 
to  see  how  important  a  loss  it  would  be  economically  in  the  scheme 
of  things  to  the  state  of  California  if,  as,  and  when  those 
dairies  disappeared  as  active,  working  ranches  because  of  the  NFS 
program.  We  found  after  two  or  three  hours  of  visiting  around  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Sacramento,  the  administrative 
level  at  the  top,  that  nothing  was  going  on  at  Point  Reyes  in  the 
dairy  business  that  \the  state  really  needed.  As  long  as  they  were 
producing  on  a  pay-out  level,  there  was  no  disposition  to  encourage 
people  to  give  up  dairy  ranching,  because  they  were  old,  established 
families,  and  those  were  their  homes,  and  there  was  no  disposition 
to  remove  them.  Natural  attrition  would  do  that  in  time. 

We  had  this  as  a  firm  statement  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
some  top  people  at  that  level  in  Sacramento,  but  we  didn't  use 
that.   From  time  to  time  privately  with  members  of  Congress  and 
others — we  reported  our  findings,  for  example,  to  Clem  Miller. 
Nobody  threw  that  at  the  opposition  or  used  it  any  way  that  would 
have  been  harmful  to  those  old  dairymen. 

There  was  one  family  out  there  that  was  very  unhappy — scared 
and  very  heartsick  over  the  prospect  of  losing  their  property  to 
a  national  seashore,  and  having  people  scaring  their  cows  and  chasing 
around  out  there  and  all  that.  Pop  Dunshee  and  I  went  on  a  radio 
program  one  morning  in  San  Rafael,  KTIM  radio  station.  We  were 
opposed  by  Jim  Kehoe  and  a  young  fellow  who  was  a  rancher  out  there. 
We  were,  all  of  us,  people  who  knew  each  other,  and  well  spoken. 
Two  or  three  months  later  that  young  fellow  who  was  a  rancher  died. 
He  had  a  brain  tumor  or  something.   I  don't  know.  Anyway,  he  faded 
just  bingo!   His  mother  said  publicly  that  facing  me,  as  he  had  to, 
two  for  and  two  against — Dunshee  and  Collins  for,  Kehoe  and  this 
young  fellow  against — facing  up  to  that  pushed  him  over  the  edge  to 
the  point  that  he  died.   So  the  inference  was  that  I  had  contributed 
to  his  demise.   That  was  too  bad  but  it  showed  how  desperate  people 
can  become.  Things  like  that  are  not  very  pleasant  to  reflect  on. 
You  can  understand  the  horror  in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  a 
mother  who  loses  a  son  that  way.   I  think  I'm  right  my  recollection 
of  all  of  this.   I  know  how  it  affected  me,  but  I  wouldn't  have  given 
up  the  project  for  that  fatality  even  if  there  had  been  some 
connection. 
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Collins:  We  could  have  justified  that  whole  project,  as  I  said  earlier 
this  morning,  on  geologic  grounds  alone.   I  don't  think  I 
emphasized  the  natural  history  interest  of  the  earthquake  fault 
itself,  the  San  Andreas,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  Olema 
Valley,  one  of  the  principle  reasons  for  it.   If  you  didn't  have 
anybody  in  there,  if  you  closed  it  off  because  of  very  active 
earthquake  movement  that  might  endanger  people  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  you  allowed  no  one  in  there  except  observers  in 
scientific  fields,  it  would  still  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  have  it.   I  believe  Congress  would  back  that  opinion. 

H 


Enlisting  Support  for  the  National  Seashore 


Lage:     Lowell  Sumner  particularly  mentioned  your  role  in  enlisting  local 
support  for  the  park. 

Collins:   Yes.   The  Marin  Conservation  League  was,  and  still  is,  the  chief 
conservation  body  of  the  county.  Very  intellectual,  high-minded, 
scholarly  people  were  on  that  board  of  directors,  and  members  of 
the  league,  of  course.   They  were  outstanding  in  their  support. 

Lage:     Who  were  some  of  the  ones  you  remember  as  being  most  supportive? 

Collins:  Mrs.  Caroline  Livermore,  who  was  very  active.   She  was  president 
at  the  time. 


Lage:     Is  she  part  of  the  Livermore  family? 

Collins:   Yes,  she  was  the  mother,  the  grand  old  lady.  Her  husband  was  still 
alive  when  we  began  along  in  the  late  fifties.  He  was  not  very 
active,  and  Caroline  was  the  great  mover  and  shaker  of  conservation 
in  that  world.  Her  sons — George,  the  architect;  Put,  the  lawyer; 
and  Norman  "Ike"  Livermore — were  all  friends,  neighbors  of  ours  in 
Ross.   I  saw  Mrs.  Livermore — I  knew  her  well  before  I  knew  Put. 

Jim  Kehoe,  who  was  a  rancher  out  at  Point  Reyes,  was  against 
us,  but  he  was  and  is  such  a  gentleman,  such  a  fine  man  to  be  with 
and  talk  with.  While  he  always  let  me  know  that  he  thought  that  I 
was  wrong  in  this  thing,  this  idealism,  still  he  was  willing  to 
listen.   I  gave  him  all  the  information  I  had  all  the  time,  and  he 
could  use  it  against  me  if  he  wanted  to.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
[Marin  County]  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
when  he  wasn't  chairman.  He  was  always  gracious  in  the  way  he 
referred  to  our  efforts.  He  was  just  a  basically  kind  man,  but  he 
was  a  formidable  adversary  too. 
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Lage:     You  never  brought  him  around,  I  assume? 

Collins:   I  don't  think  so.  We  became  good  friends  though.  Walter  Castro  was 
the  chairman  of  the  board  and  a  member  of  the  board  during  a  large 
part  of  the  campaign  for  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  He  was  a 
San  Rafael  automotive  dealer.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  men — he 
was  another  man  of  the  same  vintage  of  Jim  Kehoe,  but  a  very 
broad-gauge  fellow.  He  was  a  statesman,   I  feel.  He  could  see 
this  picture  right  off,  economically  and  culturally.  He  was  my 
great  friend. 

Lage:     He  was  an  ally,  then? 

Collins:  An  ally,  a  very  strong  one.  He  controlled  a  lot  of  thinking  around 
San  Rafael.  Well,  then,  Peter  Behr,  who  at  that  time  was  an 
attorney  in  San  Francisco.  He  hadn't  gotten  in  very  deeply  into 
politics.   He  was  coming  along,  though,  a  young  man  coming  along. 
Ted  We lima n,  who  is  running  today.   He's  the  same  age  as  I  am. 
He's  being  elected  today,  I  am  sure,  to  another  term  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Marin  Municipal  Water  District. 
He  and  his  wife  Grace  both  are  great  campaigners  and  wonderful 
people  in  conservation,  active  in  the  Marin  Conservation  League  and 
all  that.   [Ted  lost! — GLC,  May  30,  1979] 

"Pop"  [Bertram  K.]  Dunshee  and  his  wife  Verna.  Pop  advised 
and  consulted  always,  on  his  wife's  role  in  conservation,  and  Verna 
was  credited  with  being  one  of  Marin  County's  great  people  in 
conservation.   "Pop,"  as  I  always  think  of  him,  was  right  at  Verna 's 
elbow.  He  is  an  engineer  and  an  expert  on  land  matters,  a  top 
operator.  Verna  loved  her  role  and  Pop  guided  and  supported  her. 

All  those  people  had  many  friends,  and  they  were  very  influential. 
They  were  well-to-do  successful  businesspeople — ranchers,  businessmen, 
technicians  and  so  on.  At  that  time,  in  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  Marin  County  was  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  those  people 
consequently  were  known  by  a  larger  percentage  of  the  populace. 
The  newspapers  were  with  us.  We  saw  to  it  that  we  kept  them  informed. 

Lage:     Were  they  with  you  from  the  beginning,  or  did  that  take  any 
persuading? 

Collins:   They  were  with  us  from  the  beginning,  as  far  as  I  know.   I  don't 
think  we  had  any  real  opposition  with  the  press.   They  questioned 
us  quite  a  bit.   I  never  reacted  antagonistically.   I  tried  not 
to.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  people  were  abusive, 
and  I  don't  like  that.   If  it  isn't  deserved,  I'm  "going  to  let 
them  know  that  I  stand  in  disapproval  of  their  conduct  or  their 
reaction,  whatever  it  may  be.   There  were  some  rather  dumb  things 
tried  by  the  opposition,  by  realty  people. 
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Lage:     What  type  of  things  do  you  mean? 


Collins:   Criticisms,  efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  people  to  discredit 

us  with  untruthful  statements  publicly  or  half  truths,  claims  of 
one  sort  and  another  that  we  were  trying  to  ramrod  something 
down  the  throats  of  the  public,  and  it  was  going  to  be  very  costly, 
and  we'd  be  overrun  with  all  kind  of  ragtag  and  bobtail, 
undesirables,  all  that  kind  of  thing.  There  was  an  attorney  who 
was  involved  in  real  estate,  an  attorney-realtor  who  was  vicious 
to  me  personally.  Another  guy,  who  is  dead  now,  who  had  real 
estate  interests  and  shooting  club  interests  out  there.  He  was 
against  us. 

It  was  always  based  on  selfish  motivation.  Nothing  that 
wasn't  to  be  expected,  of  course;  you  always  had  a  certain  amount 
of  that.  But  all  that  ever  bothered  me  was  when  there  were 
attacks  not  based  on  truth  or  fair  play.  We  never  fought  back. 
We  simply,  on  rare  occasions,  spoke  our  piece  and  told  them  what 
we  thought,  let  them  know  that  we  were  not  intimidated  at  all. 

We  developed  a  rapport  in  the  county  and  around  the  Bay  Area 
that  I  think  was  sound  and  good.  We  had  the  Senate  subcommittee 
come  out,  had  a  hearing  of  one  whole  day  and  one  evening.  We 
arranged,  through  Conservation  Associates,  to  help  there  with  that 
Senate  subcommittee.   I  was  able  to  get  from  the  military  the  use 
of  two  giant  helicopters.  We  hauled  a  whole  committee  out  there 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Interior — everybody. 

Lage:     This  was  '61.   I  think  I  read  about  that. 

Collins:   Landed  out  there  at  Point  Reyes  and  took  them  around  by 

automobile,  and  then  we  had  a  public  hearing  out  there  at  Point 
Reyes  Station. 

Lage:     Was  there  much  opposition  expressed  at  that  time,  or  did  you  have 
a  lot  of  conservationists  out  there? 

Collins:   I  would  say  that  most  of  the  opposition  expressed  itself — that  is, 
the  local  opposition.   They  all  had  a  chance  to  come  in.   It  was 
well  known,  and  they  all  heard  and  saw  the  helicopters.   They  came. 
The  place  where  we  had  the  hearing  was  not  very  good.  Then  the 
next  day,  we  had  a  full  day's  hearing  at  the  College  of  Marin  at 
Olney  Hall.   It  was  well  organized.  We  had  lots  of  pictures,  lots 
of  maps  and  literature.  Mr.  Wirth  spoke,  I  spoke,  and  Jimmy  Carr 
was  there  from  Senator  Clair  Engle's  office  at  that  time.  Kenny 
Davis  of  Bechtel,  who  was  a  great  conservationist,  lived  in  Marin 
and  spoke.  Many  others  spoke  in  favor,  and  &  number  of  those  in 
opposition  spoke.   The  hearings  are  printed,  and  they  are  a  matter 
of  record. 
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Lage:     What  Senate  subcommittee  would  it  have  been? 

Collins:   A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior  Lands  Committee. 

Lage:     Does  the  Senate  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  local  feelings? 

Collins:  Oh,  yes  indeed.  Even  though  they  are  not  senators  from  the  same 
state,  they  will  defer  to  the  interests  of  the  senators  of  that 
state.  That's  the  reason  that  Clair  Engle  had  Jimmy  Carr  here  at 
the  time. 

Lage:     Clair  Engle  supported  it,  I  assume? 

Collins:  Yes,  he  did. 

Lage:  -Did   [Thomas]   Kuchel  support  it  too? 

Collins:     Well,   he  did  not  oppose  it,   as   I  recall.     He  was   a  good  man.      I 

think  Senator  Kuchel  was  a  good  man.  I  didn't  think  he  was  right 
about  the  Redwood  National  Park  idea,  but  then  I  didn't  think  any 
of  them  were. 

Lage:  We're  going   to  get  to  your  ideas  on  that.    That  will  be  one  of  our 

topics.      Did  Udall  support  it  strongly?     Or  was  his   role  not  an 
important  one? 

Collins:      Udall  was  on   the  trip  with  us  by  helicopter.     He  sat  right  across 

from  me,   and  I  talked  to  him  quite  a  bit.      Red  was  on  that   trip   too, 
and  we  did   talk   to  him  quite  a  bit.      Yes,   he  was  very,   very   strongly 
in  support  of   the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.     You  bet.     He  was 
the  finest  Secretary  of   Interior  since  Mr.    [Harold]    Ickes. 

Lage:  You  think  he  did  a  lot  for  conservation? 

Collins:      He  certainly  did.     He  was  a  very  fine  young  man  in   that  job.      I 
think  he  was   intelligent  and  courageous.      He  had  a  capacity   to 
envision  an  integrated  program  and  the  capacity   to  see   that,   in 
the  National  Park  System,  we  needed  expansion   in  order  to   cover  all 
of  the  kinds  of   things   that   the  system  needed  to  embrace.      The 
national  seashore  program  was  one  of  them.      Red  and  I  knew  Udall 
and  liked  him  a  lot.     We  are  very   fond  of  him  today  and  his  brother 
too.     Mo  Udall  has   turned  out  to  be  a  great  conservation  statesman, 
I   think. 

Does   that  answer  your  question? 

Lage:  It's  getting  there.     Who  was   the  local  representative   from  Marin 

to    the  House,    do  you  remember? 
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Collins:  Mr.  Clement  Miller.   Clem  Miller. 

Lage:  And  did  he  support  you? 

Collins:  Yes,  he  had  the  bill. 

Lage:  He's  the  one  who  was  the  nephew  of  your  old  friends,  the  Millers? 

Collins:   Right.  He  was  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend,  Colonel  Thomas  W. 

Miller.   Clem  was  a  Marin  County  man.  He  was  another  fellow  I  was 
very  fond  of. 

[The  following  section  is  from  an  exchange  of  letters  in 
September  1979: 

Lage:     In  the  October  1962  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Harold  Gilliam  wrote  a 
tribute  to  Clem  Miller,  shortly  after  his  untimely  death  in  a 
plane  crash.  Gilliam  remarks,  "George  Collins'  National  Park 
Service  report  recommending  preservation  of  the  Point  Reyes 
Peninsula  was  published  in  1958  when  Clem  Miller  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress.   The  two  men — the  young  candidate  and  the  older 
career  Park  Service  employee — met  then  and  it  was  a  fateful 
meeting.  One  of  Clem's  first  actions  upon  going  to  Congress  in 
1959  was  to  secure  funds  for  a  detailed  feasibility  survey  of  the 
Point  Reyes  proposal.   Then  he  wrote  and  introduced  the  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  and  steered  it 
past  formidable  legislative  obstacles."  Can  you  recall  that 
"fateful  meeting"  for  us? 

Collins:   I  was  asked  to  appear  before  a  group  of  west  Marin  people  in 

1958.   There  was  a  very  busy  fellow  out  there  in  Inverness  known 
as  Captain  Oko.  He  was  a  qualified  sea  captain  turned  real  estate 
operator.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  opposition  to  the  Point  Reyes 
project.  He  chaired  that  meeting  and  really  tried  to  push  me 
around.  A  young,  obviously  highly  intelligent,  man  sat  directly 
across  from  me  perhaps  six  feet  away.  He  never  missed  a  word.   I 
found  myself  answering  questions  more  to  him  than  to  anyone  else 
regardless  of  who  asked  them.   That  chap  was  Clem  Miller,  and  we 
became  friends.  All  that  was  before  Clem  got  to  Congress.   I  doubt 
that  Harold  had  that  meeting  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  article 
about  Clem;  but  he  was  right  in  that  my  acquaintance  with  Clem  was 
"fateful."] 

Bill  Duddleson,  who  is  now  with  Resources  for  the  Future 
back  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Washington,  was  Clem  Miller's  chief 
of  staff,  a  former  reporter  at  the  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  who 
helped  Clem  Miller  with  his  campaigns.  He  was  and  is  a  top 
political  strategist.   He's  stayed  in  conservation  all  these  years. 
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Collins:  Some  of  our  top  local  people  working  for  the  Point  Reyes  project 
(I'm  summarizing  now)  were:   Walter  Castro,  Caroline  Livermore, 
Bertram  K.  Dunshee,  Ellen  Kipp,  and  Mary  Gilke  Sumners.   Mary  was 
the  head  of  the  Marin  County  Planning  Department.   She's  a 
professional  planner  from  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  she  was 
in  Marin  County  many  years  as  a  widow.   She  finally  married  a  highway 
engineer  by  the  name  of  Harold  Sumners.  But  Mary  was  right  at  our 
shoulder  all  the  time.   She  went  on  trips  with  us,  and  we  talked  a 
lot.  When  we  made  appearances  before  the  board  of  supervisors  or 
the  planning  commission  or  wherever,  she  was  always  there  helpfully. 
As  a  county  employee,  she  let  it  be  known  how  she  felt  about  all 
this.   She  was  very  highly  respected. 

H 


The  Acquisition  Process 


Collins:   The  Marin  Realty  Board  was  generally  against  the  project  because 
they  saw  the  national  seashore  as  a  factor  diminishing  the  land 
base  which  could  be  parlayed  into  real  estate  income,  more  taxes, 
etc.   I  would  say  that  one  of  the  out-of-state  figures  who  was 
very  influential  was  Mr.  William  Sweet,  Bill  Sweet  of — 

Lage:     Influential  against  you? 

Collins:      No.      For  us.     Bill  Sweet  bought   about   twenty-five  hundred  acres  of 
ranch  land  out  at  Point  Reyes.     Before  he  quite  realized  what  an 
important  project  the  national  seashore  was,   he  had  acquired  this 
land  and  was   cutting  timber  on  it   (almost  all  Douglas   fir,   old- 
growth  timber  out  there) .     He  put  up  a  pretty  good-sized  mill  in 
the  mid-fifties,   and  it  was   running  in  the  late  fifties   and  very 
early  sixties.      Then  Bill  Sweet  and  his  brother  and  their  family 
discovered  what  an  important   thing   the  national  seashore  project 
was   to   the  county  and  in  the  minds  of   the  people.     Their  public 
relations  were  dipping  downward  pretty  rapidly  because  they  were 
lumbermen,    cutting  and  mining  that  old-growth    timber  out  there, 
which  was   classic  stuff   from  the  standpoint  of  Marin  County 
conservationists   and  others  around  the  Bay  Area.      They   didn't 
think  they   could  afford  that  kind  of  attitude  against   them,    so 
Bill  and  his  brother  came  to  my  house  one  evening   to   talk  about 
the  situation. 

Lage:  They  made  the  initial  contact  with  you? 

Collins:      They   did,   yes.      We  hadn't  gotten  around   to    them  yet.      They  were 
within  their  rights.      They  owned  the  land.     We  would  have,  but 
they   came  to  us.      Out  of   that  initial  contact,  we  developed  very 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


good  feeling.   In  a  short  time  they  stopped  their  cutting,  and 
they  closed  down  their  mill;  they  moved  out.  Now,  I  consider 
that  the  public  relations  were  bad  for  them,  and  while  they  were 
not  losing  money  in  their  operation — their  net  wasn't  big  enough. 
I  think  they  preferred  to  surrender  and  get  out. 


Were  they  part  of  a  bigger  operation? 
large  company? 


Did  they  have  a  pretty 


At  the  time  they  were  not  big,  but  they  were  growing.   They  had 
substantial  interests  in  a  plywood  mill  in  Oregon,  owned  timberland, 
and  were  bankers.   Bill  Sweet  had  a  prize  Jersey  dairy  herd  on  a 
large  ranch  he  owned  at  Sixes,  Oregon.   Their  father  owned  the 
Western  Bank,  at  Bandon,  Oregon.   Their  old  family  home  was  there. 
As  his  father  became  older,  Bill  took  over  the  bank.   It  is  now 
a  very  substantial  banking  institution  across  central  and  southern 
Oregon,  from  one  side  of  the  state  to  the  other,  called  the 
Western  Bank,  headquartered  at  Coos  Bay,  where  Bill  and  his  family 
have  settled. 

The  Sweets  hung  on  to  their  twenty-five  hundred  acres  at 
Point  Reyes,  trying  to  get  their  money  back.  We  worked  out  an 
arrangement  under  the  federal  rules  and  regulations  of  exchanges. 
You'd  find  land  in  northern  California,  somewhat  comparable  timber 
land  that  was  owned  by  the  federal  government,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  then  exchange  all  or  part  of  the  Sweet-owned 
land  at  Point  Reyes  for  that  federal  land.   That  was  the  idea. 

But,  in  Oregon  a  group,  made  up  mostly  of  small  operators  in 
the  lumber  business,  took  violent  exception  to  the  exchange 
proposal.   I  think  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  did  too  because 
they  dragged  their  feet,  although  they  were  authorized  by  law, 
and  I  think  had  been  directed — I'm  not  sure  about  that — to  pursue 
the  exchange  idea  as  diligently  as  possible. 

The  private  logging  and  lumbering  group  in  Oregon  fought 
Bill  Sweet.   There  was  hatred,  even.  Why?  Because  in  that  kind 
of  an  exchange  arrangement,  a  basic  fact  is  that  a  large 
consolidated  tract  of  land  at  Point  Reyes  that  had  certain  timber 
values  on  it,  certain  real  estate  values  and  so  on,  would  go  into 
the  federal  government  hands,  off  the  tax  rolls,  which  action  would 
retire  it  from  any  hold  on  the  part  of  private  interests.   They 
were  fighting  us  at  the  government  level,  and  fighting  Bill 
Sweet,  who  was  a  fellow  Oregonian,  a  fellow  wood  butcher  up  there 
in  that  country,  a  banker  who  had  the  paper  on  some  of  those 
fellows,  in  fact. 

A  big  hearing  was  called  at  Portland,  Oregon.   The  assistant 
secretary  for  parks  and  fish  and  wildlife  came  out  there  and  chaired 
the  hearing.  He  was  a  vicious  little  squirt  if  I  ever  saw  one. 
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Collins:   [laughter]  He  started  out  all  right,  but  he  deteriorated  in  the 
job  back  there,  became  paranoid.   I  think  his  thirst  for  power 
got  the  best  of  him.  He's  a  professor  now  at  a  university  in 
Denver,  Colorado.   I'm  not  a  champion  of  his,  because  I  saw  him 
fail  to  grow  from  a  young  attorney  who  had  a  good  job  in  Interior. 
He  had  the  same  job  that  Bob  Mendelsohn  was  hoping  to  get,  before 
he  got  into  trouble. 

Lage:     What  was  his  name?  Did  you  mention  it? 

Collins:   John  Carver,  Mr.  John  Carver.  Now,  as  long  as  we  at  our  level 
were  supporting  Carver  and  working  within  his  concept  of  how  to 
go  at  things,  fine,  but  the  minute  we  made  recommendations  which, 
had  he  activated  them,  would  have  got  him  at  cross  purposes  with 
some  fellow  assistant  secretary  or  something  like  that — then  he 
wasn't  going  to  play.  He  was  a  man  who  temperamentally  had  some 
problems,  I  think,  because  he  was  famous  for  blowing  his  top, 
climbing  the  walls,  and  so  on.  Red  and  I  were  exposed  to  one  or 
two  little  instances  of  that  kind,  but  we  heard  a  lot  about  other 
times  from  other  people  who,  as  workers  within  arms  reach  of  this 
man  around  Washington,  were  burned  by  him  from  time  to  time  and 
had  a  healthy  fear  of  him.  We  had  not.  He  was  a  fellow  with  some 
flaws,  I  think,  in  his  character. 

I  think  even  with  all  that,  he  probably  did  more  good  than 
harm,  because  he,  along  with  these  narrow,  selfish  woodspeople  up 
in  Oregon,  forced  the  rest  of  us  to  make  logic  and  public  interest 
prevail,  which  we  did  in  the  Congress. 

Lage:     Through  public  hearings  or  direct — ? 

Collins:  Public  hearings,  sure,  and  private  hearings  and  any  kind  of 

hearings.   I'd  go  anywhere,  where  anybody  wanted  to  hear  about 
Point  Reyes.   If  there  ware  only  two  people,  I'd  go.  This  was  my 
job,  and  I  would  say  that  I  think  I  can  look  back  on  it  and  say 
honestly,  without  any  ego  at  all,  that  I  did  a  good  job.   But 
again,  I  did  it  because  of  people  like  Red  and  Dorothy  and  Dick 
and  Starker  and  Doc  and  Jim  Kehoe.   I  could  look  anybody  in  the  eye 
and  point  with  pride  at  what  the  National  Park  Service  was  doing 
at  Point  Reyes,  and  I  think  that's  a  very  nice  thing  to  remember. 

Well,  finally,  after  some  years  of  trial  and  error  and 
batting  around,  Bill  Sweet  sold  his  property  to  the  federal 
government  for  cash. 

*Lage:     Oh,  he  didn't  ever  get  the  land  exchange? 
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Collins:      He  never  did  make  any   trades.      We  never  had  any   trades,   because 
there  was   so  much  opposition  to   the  idea  of   trading.      I  never 
could  understand  it.     Now,    there  was   a  big  opportunity,  a  tract 
over  in  Nevada  in  some  mountainous   country,  well   timbered.      It 
was  Bureau  of  Land  Management,    unreserved  and  unappropriated  land 
out   there,   beautiful   country   too.      That   could  have  been   traded 
on  an  equal  value  basis — you  might  get   three  acres   for  one,   or 
ten  acres   for  one  in  an  isolated  place  like   that.      There  might 
have  been  an  opportunity   to  do  something  about  it,  but  my   friend 
Tom  Miller,  who  was   chairman  of   the  Nevada  State  Park  Commission, 
got  hold  of  me  and  he  said,   "Don't  let  that  happen.      I'm  going  to 
have   to   fight  you.      I   don't  want  any   timberland  to  go  off  its 
present  ownership   to  anyone  in  California  or  Oregon.     What  Tom 
meant  was,   he  didn't  want  an  exchange  arrangement   to   take  place 
that  would  benefit  in  California  something  at  the  possible  expense 
of  Nevada. 

Lage:  And  to  an  Oregonian  at   that!      [laughs] 

Collins:      Right.      Three-way,    four-way  deal  if  you  count  Washington.     Another 
opportunity   turned  up   east  of  Bars tow,   where   the  great  marine 
base  has   developed  and  keeps   expanding  all   the  time,    and  where 
the  famous  air  force  proving  grounds   are   located,   some  big   tract 
out   there,  worth  about   ten  cents  an  acre  maybe.      That  became 
available.      Bill  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about   that  kind  of 
country  and  he   didn't  want   to  know.      He's   an  Oregonian.      Then  south 
of   the  Las  Vegas   airport  in  Nevada,    there  was  a  big   tract   that 
became  available,   public:  land,    that  he  might  have   traded  for.      Those 
lands   have  been   traded  out   to  realty  interests,   I  understand,  who 
may  have  done  all  right. 

After  some  years  of  effort,  constant  effort  and  a  lot  of 
heartache,  Bill  Sweet  was  able  to  sell  his  property.  Now,  we 
helped  in  that.  We  helped  in  every  way  we  could. 

Lage:  This   is   Conservation  Associates? 

Collins:      Yes.      By  that   time,   we  had  'Conservation  Associates   going,  which  we 
started  at   the  end  of  1960. 

Lage:  Did  you  have  a  role  then  in  the  acquisition  process   too  in 

Conservation  Associates? 

Collins:      C/A  was   supportive  by   that   time.     We  were  very   close  to   the  matter 
because  of  our  infinite  knowledge  of   the  subject,    and  our  good 
relations  with   the  Park  Service.      I  retired  at  just   the  right   time. 
We  just  moved  right  forward,    taking  a  more   demanding  public  role 
than  I  ever  could  as  a  bureaucrat,   because  I   could  on   the  outside 
say  and  do   the  things   that  needed  to  be  said  and  done  more 
directly   (but  of   course  with  great   care) ,   using  my  knowledge  and 
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influence  judiciously.      So   I   think  it  was  very  helpful  to  have 
me  on   the  outside  working.      Especially  in   the  acquisition  of   the 
twenty-five  hundred  acres   of  Lake  Ranch  land — the  Sweet  property, 
which  is  key  property.     We  had  to  have  that. 

Then  there  were  neighboring  properties   that  had  to  be  acquired. 
Now,   Pillsbury,  Madison,   and  Sutro  were   the  attorneys   for  Bill 
Sweet  and  Larry  Kuechler,  who's   a  Marin  resident,  was   the 
specialist  in  the  land  acquisition  role  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
supporting  Sweet's   desire  to  sell  his  property.      Larry  was  willing 
to   trade.      He  was  willing   to   do  anything  within  reason  from  his 
standpoint,   and  it  was    costing  his    client,   Bill,    a  lot  of  money 
to  hang  on. 


Now  what  was    the  holdup? 
Congress? 


Had  the  money  been   appropriated  by 


Some  money  was   appropriated  for  land  acquisition,   yes. 

Then  why  couldn't  you  just  go  out  and  buy  it?      I  know  that's 
naive,   but — 

The  Park  Service  didn't  have  enough  money  to  pay   it   all  off. 
They  had  to  get  it  through  successive  appropriations,   and 
appropriations   that  were  general  in  the  sense  that   they  might  be 
available  for  covering  a  number  of  different   land  acquisitions  in 
various  parts  of  the   country. 

So  would  your  role  in  the  acquisition  process  be   to  get   the 
government   to  bring   the  money  to  Point  Reyes? 

Yes,  we  worked  before  Congress   and  before   the  Interior  Department 
with   that  same  little  bird,   John  Carver,   for  example,  who  was   the 
man  you  saw.      But  occasionally  with   the  Secretary    [of  Interior] 
himself,    and   then,   after  Clair  Engle's   death,   Jimmy  Carr  came  in 
as   undersecretary  of   the  Interior,  you  see.     He  was   a  great 
western  white  hope  for  reclamation  and  parks  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.      A  darned  good  man,    too.      He  took  John  Carver's   place,    and 
Carver  moved  up   to  undersecretary  for  a  short  time.      That  was  a 
disaster,    I   think.      But  anyway,    Jimmy   did  an  excellent  job,    and  I 
think  helped  move  the  project  along  to  acquire  the  Sweet  land.     All 
that   land  was  going  up  in  price  all   the  time,    too. 

There's  nothing  in  the  congressional  act   that  established  the 
seashore  to   freeze     land  prices;    they  would  just   continue  to  go 
up     until   the  acquisition  was  actually  made? 

Oh,    right.      That  didn't   come  until    later,   with   the  Redwood  National 
Park,   I  think. 
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Lage:  The  process  of  acquisition  must  be  very  long;    it  requires   a  lot 

of  patience. 

Collins:     Well,    it's   like  the  Arctic   thing   that  you  quizzed  me  about  last 
month;   once  you're   in  it,   you  can't  quit.     You  can  never  quit, 
because  if  you  got  disheartened  and  folded,    that  might  be  the 
very   time  when  your  presence  was  most  needed,   even   though  it 
isn't  a  presence   that  sticks  up  very  high   above  a  lot  of  others. 
You  must  be  there.     As  Newton  Drury  always   said:      "You  know  you're 
right,   and  you  get  into  it,   and  you  keep  on  the  pressure  and 
everlastingly  stay  with   it.     You  can't  help  but  win,    in   the  long 
run.      But  you  must  have  patience."     I  wish   I  had  Newton's 
equanimity   in   the  face  of  adversity.      He's  magnificent.     He  had  a 
lot  of   things  happen  to  him  that  gave  him  stature.      Outwardly,    at 
least,   he  would  always   say  and  do   the  right   thing,   make  the  right 
gesture,   even  though  probably  inside  he  was   deeply  wounded  and 
distraught  and  hardly  knew  which  way   to   turn.     He  wouldn't  show  it, 

I  never  had  that   too  well.      I'm  not   constituted   that  way, 
[laughter]    not  well-disciplined  in  that   regard.     Beyond  a  natural 
and  instinctive  desire  for  order,   and  to  avoid  controversy  and 
so  on,   which  has   served  me  well,    I   can  get  awful  mad  at  times 
about  deliberate  inequity  or  vicious  handling. 

Lage:  Sometimes   I   think  that's  healthy  and  useful. 

Collins:      Maybe. 


Conservationist  and  Corporate  Support  for  Point  Reyes 


Lage:  What  was   the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Foundation?     Was   that 

involved  with   acquisition? 

Collins:      We  started   that,   Bert  and  Verna  Dunshee  and  Red  Leonard  and  Dick, 
a  very  strong,   small  group,    some  others — Mary  Sumners,   Ellen  Kipp- 

Lage:  What  about  Joel  Gustafson?     Wasn't  he  the  president? 

Collins:     Yes,   Joel,   Dr.   Gustafson,  was   sort  of  in  and  out  of   the  picture. 
We  used  him  a  good  bit. 

Lage:  Was  he  a  professor? 

Collins:     Yes,   a  professor  at  San  Francisco  State.     A  reasonably  capable 
guy  but  very  ambitious   and  not  always  a  fellow  of   the  best 
judgment  in  dealing  with  others.      So  we  were  very   careful  about 
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Collins:      using  him.      But  we  did  have  him  go   to  Washington  as   our  leader 
on  one  occasion,    to   try  him  out  in  handling  our  appearance  at 
a  House  committee  hearing.     He  did  a  good  job   on   that.      He  was 
always  wanting   to  have  a  bigger  job    than  he  was   ready  for.      (I 
shouldn't  be  saying   these  things.) 

Lage:  What  did  the  foundation  do? 

Collins:     We  raised  money  with  which   to  send  people  to  hearings.      We  had  a 
force  through  this   foundation,    deliberately  organized  in  support 
of   the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  project.     We  had  speakers 
and  we  got  around  lobbying.     Most  of  the  effective  work  was 
accomplished  before  I   retired,   but  I  was  in  it  actively. 

Lage:  So  that  was  organized  early  on. 

Collins:     A  small  group  of  us  organized  it   in  the  late  fifties.     We  were 
aware   that  we  needed  to  have  some  such  organization  to  have  a 
special  voice  for  this  project,   outside  of  government,   supportive 
of  government  and  of  the  project  as   a  whole,    and  representing 
'  citizen  interest.      The  taxpayers'    associations,    the  realty  boards, 

and  all   the  rest  were  against  us,   so  we  organized.     We  carried 
through   for  several  years,   until  the  project  was  well  along  and 
balance  was  assured.      Then  we  just  kind  of  let  it  die. 

Lage:  Did  you  also  raise  money  for  acquisition,    to  hold  lands   for  the 

government  in  that  area? 

Collins:     No,    I  don't   think  we  raised  money   for  acquisition.      If  we  did,   it 
wasn't  a  whole  lot.     We  may  have  tried  through   the  Nature 
Conservancy,  when   I  became  president  of   that,    a  little  later,    to 
get  some  Rockefeller  funding  and  help  with  acquisition  of   the 
Lake  Ranch.      I  seem  to   recall  that  we  did.     We  would  have  taken 
over  title  to   the  Lake  Ranch  at  Conservation  Associates   or  in   the 
name  of   the  Nature  Conservancy  if  we  could  have  got  it  with  security 
all  around,    in  order  to  get  Bill  Sweet  out  of   there,   and  then  held 
it  until  the  government   could  take  it  over  from  us.      Bill  thought 
and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  handle  it   that 
way,  with  better  feeling  all  around,  because   there  was  always   that 
controversy  involving  him,    especially  in  Oregon.     We  would  be  in 
a  better  defensive  position  ourselves   than  he  was,   because  he  was 
singled  out  and  abused  pretty  heavily,    due   to    this    fellow  John 
Carver,   who  wasn't  very  pleasant. 

I   think  we  could  have  gotten  some  money  if   that  had  been  our 
special  goal.     Mostly  it  was   a  p.r.    thing,   a  need  for  buildup  of 
goodwill.      That  was  what  was   needed  mainly  at  the   time.      It  wasn't 
just  overcoming  Bill  Sweet's    difficulties.      It  was   the  development 
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Collins:  of  available  support  for  the  project  all  over  the  map,  because 
it  was  a  national  thing.  We  needed  to  put  our  two  bits'  worth 
in  behind  it,  with  all  the  other  national  organizations. 

Lage:  Did  you  get  any  support  from  large   companies   in   this  area?     You 

mentioned  that  one  of  your  people  was   from  Bechtel.     Does   that 
mean   that  Bechtel  supported  it,   or  just  he  as   an  individual? 

Collins:     With  good  will,   PG&E,   Standard  Oil  of  California,   Bechtel,   all 

the  rest  of   them — nobody  ever  made  any  strong  protests  one  way  or 
the  other  from  big  business.     Most  of   them  were  sympathetic. 

Lage:  But   did  they  give  any   active  support? 

Collins:  Most  of   them  were  sympathetic. 

Lage:  Just  sympathetic?     Anything  else? 

Collins:  Well,    they  never  objected  to   their  people  supporting  it. 

[Interview  10:      June   15,   1978] « 
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I'd  like   to   question  you  about  the  rumor  or  accusation  I've  heard 
that  PG&E  was  quite  sympathetic  and  supportive  of  Point  Reyes 
because  they  wanted  an   area  of  open  space   to  be  downwind  from  a 
potential  nuclear  plant  at  Bodega.     Do  you  have  any  remarks   about 
that? 

Yes,    I   certainly  do.      I   think  that's  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth 
by  whoever  reported  it  to  you,   or  whoever  started  that  rumor.      It's 
probably  someone  who's  generally  malicious   toward  the  utilities 
because  there's   absolutely  no  truth   to  it  whatever.      At   that  time, 
we  at   the  National  Park  Service  level,   and  at  the  Conservation 
Associates   level,   early  on   then,   had  very  little  contact  with  PG&E. 
We  knew  a  number  of  people  as  individuals,   and  I'm  sure   that  in 
Marin  County  there  were  several  PG&E   employees,   probably   fairly 
prominent  ones,  who  watched  the  progress  of   that  undertaking 
carefully,   but  there  were  never  any  gestures  of  any  nature   toward 
the  Park  Service  in  connection  with  the  project. 

After  we  started  Conservation  Associates,    there  weren't  any 
overtures  made  to  us.      Conservation  Associates  were  among   the 
leading  proponents     of   the  project,   after  I   retired. 

You  didn't   receive  any   financial  support  from  PG&E,   or  any  help 
with  purchasing  or  anything? 
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No,  we  did  not.      No.      We  didn't   ask   for  any,    didn't   expect   any, 
and   I   doubt   that  we  would  have  gotten  any  if  we  had  asked,   because 
I   don't   think  that  at   the   time  it  would  have  been   the  kind  of 
project   (or  would  it  be   today)    the  sort     of   thing   that  PG&E  would 
find  within  its   reach  to  support.      I   think  that   this  windfall 
business   southward  of  Bodega  is  something   that   could  have  been 
hatched  up  by  a   [David]   Pesonen  or  a   [Martin]    Litton  very  readily 
in  those  days.      That  answers,    as   far  as   I   can,    the  question  of 
any  such  rumor  involving  PG&E. 

You  had  mentioned   that  Mr.   Dunshee  was   chief  of  lands   for  PG&E. 

Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  might  be  where  the  rumors  get  started? 

Mr.  Dunshee  at  that  time  had  not  retired;  that  was  in  the  late 
fifties,  I  would  say,  when  the  project  was  starting  to  go  full 
blast.   He  was  one  of  our  staunchest  supporters,  but  only  as 
Bert  Dunshee,  a  local  Marin  man.  His  wife  was  very  active  as  I 
have  described,  often  serving  as  spokesman  for  both  of  them. 

They  were  conservationists  before  this,  I  assume. 

Right.   She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Marin  Conservation  League, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors — as  I  was.  We  had  the  strongest 
support  from  that  public  body,  as  we  did  others.  We  had  terrific 
support  in  the  county,  to  the  point  that  we  covered  the  bases 
pretty  thoroughly  right  there  at  home,  I  think,  taking  care  of 
our  own  needs  and  problems  too,  with  the  antagonisms,  and  then 
reaching  out  beyond  that,  beyond  our  own  county  into  the  Bay  Area 
and  back  to  Washington,  making  our  appeals.   We  wore  and  washed 
our  own  linen,  and  we  had,  I  think,  excellent  success.   Everything 
we  did  was  pretty  open  and  aboveboard. 


One  other  question  about  individuals. 
who  was  head  of — 


You  mentioned  a  Ken  Davis, 


Kenneth  Davis  was  then  a  senior  official  of  Bechtel,  a  Marin  County 
resident,  member  of  the  Sierra  Club,  I  think,  and  a  very  well- 
known  scientist  in  the  nuclear  field,  and  is  today  senior  vice- 
president  of  Bechtel  in  general  charge  of  all  of  their  activities 
that  involve  the  use  of  nuclear  fuel.   He's  a  man  in  his  sixties 
now. 

Was  he  active  in  conservation  before  the  Point  Reyes  thing  came  up? 

Yes,  he's  been  a  Sierra  Clubber  for  many,  many  years.   He's  a  hiker, 
a  skier,  all  sorts  of  outdoor  activities  of  interest  to  him.   He 
was  a  good  loyal  member  of  the  Sierra  Club,  in  my  opinion.   I  believe 
Ken  Davis  to  be  above  dirty  tricks.   But  I  am  certain  that  neither 
Pesonen  nor  Litton  is — although  they  are  very  capable  people. 
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Lage:  I    thought  perhaps   that   that  was  where   the  rumors   came  from, 

because   two  of  the  people  were  involved  with  PG&E ,   Bechtel,   and 
the  nuclear  industry.      That's  why  I  wanted  to   talk  about   the 
nuclear  background. 

Collins:      Those  people  were  and  are  so  high-minded  that   I  don't   think 

anybody  would  attach  anything  like  that  to  them.     Mr.   Dunshee  is 
a  civil  engineer  and  a  land  acquisition  and  right-of-way  expert. 
He  is   the  last  person  anyone  would  ever  use   to  spread  a  rumor 
because  it  wouldn't  be  in  his  nature. 

Lage:  Okay.      Let's   talk  a  little  bit   about  what  the  role  of  the  Sierra 

Club  was  at  Point  Reyes.      I  know  they  published  a  book,   An  Island 
in  Time. 

Collins:      The  book  was   the  brainchild  of  Harold  Gilliam,  who  had  covered 

Point  Reyes    (along  with   Dave  Perlman)    for  the  Chronicle  with  his 
feature  story   every  week  or  so  in   the  Chronicle  called  "This  Land," 
and   then  some  special  stories.      I'm  not  exactly  sure  just  how 
Island  in  Time — whose  idea  it  was   to  say,   "Let's   do  it."     But  I 
know  that  Harold  saw  the  possibilities   early  in  the  game  and  was 
the  one  who   took  it  on  and  did  the  book. 

Lage:  Looks   like  he  drew  rather  heavily  on  the  Park  Service  report. 

Collins:      Yes,   he  did.     We  made   those  available   to  him,  which  we  could  do  by 
that  time  very   easily.      Dave  Perlman  knew  the  story   thoroughly, 
as   did  Harold.      The  Sierra  Club  was   always  most   supportive  of  the 
Point  Reyes  project.     Dave  Brower  was   the  executive  director  at 
that   time,   and  he  was   fully  cooperative,   very   imaginative  as 
always,    and  all  we  had  to   do  was  go     in  and  ask  Dave  to  help  with 
something   or  other,    an  article  or  a  meeting  or  something  like   that, 
and  it  was   as  good  as  done. 

The  club  was  superb   in  its  support,   giving  us   confidence  and 
so  on,   but  not  overshadowing  or  taking  any  initiative  unless  we 
asked   them  to.     At   one   time,    I  was   going  to  Washington,   along  with 
two  or   three  other  people,    to   testify  at  a  Congressional  hearing  on 
the  House  Public  Lands   Committee  parks   subcommittee,  before  Wayne 
Aspinall.      The  Sierra  Club   gave  Conservation  Associates   a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  dollars  or  something   like   that,  with  which   to  help 
defray  the  costs   of  my   trip.      I   thought   that  was  very  generous, 
very  nice  of   them.      We  were  self-financed  and  were  able  to  do  some 
of   those  things,   all  right  enough,  but  it  was  very  good  of   the 
club   to  do   it.      I   can't  say  enough   for  the   club,   in  connection 
with  Point  Reyes. 
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States  Rights^  and  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 

Collins:   Now,  I'm  not  as  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Golden  Gate  National 

Recreation  Area  as  some  people;  I  have  some  questions  about  that 
way  of  doing  it,  such  a  monstrous  takeover  at  the  federal  level. 
Still,  I  think  it's  a  good  thing  that  somebody's  doing  it.   I 
think  that  the  Sierra  Club  has  been  a  forceful  private  mover  in 
that  project,  and  that  somebody  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  try 
to  absorb  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  into  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area.   I  think  they're  just  a  little  bit 
different  in  purpose  and  in  character,  certainly  theoretically 
they're  somewhat  different. 

[In  planning  a  park  it  is  my  view  that  one  first  finds  out 
what  it  represents.  What  is  its  character?  What  is  the  dominant 
resource,  and  what  are  the  associated  resources?  Then  you 
decide  upon  a  boundary,  an  ideal  boundary  which,  insofar  as  possible, 
embraces  those  resources  and  whatever  is  essentially  enough  of 
their  setting  to  provide  protection  and  self-containment.   Everything 
else  depends  upon  those  steps,  such  as:   The  physical  planning  and 
development  for  public  use,  budgeting,  administration,  and  so  on. 

At  Point  Reyes  we  took  the  geological  entity  except  for  the 
colonized  south  end.   It  was  easy  because  the  geology  defined  the 
boundary  for  the  most  part.   The  national  recreation  area  came 
along  later  based  upon  a  politically  adknowledged  need  to  establish 
environmental  controls  over  a  variety  *of  recreation  resources, 
some  already  publicly  owned,  some  private,  that  would  have  been 
endangered  by  development  pressures  from  surrounding  external 
sources  if  such  an  effort  had  not  been  undertaken. 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument  is  a  little  gem  meeting  high 
standards  of  protection  and  preservation.   It  proves  that  a 
relatively  fragile,  small,  biological  reserve,  under  NPS  laws, 
rules  and  regulations,  can  be  protected  and  managed  for  public 
enjoyment.   Point  Reyes  is  only  slightly  less  restrictive  in 
management  policy  and  practice  than  Muir  Woods.   Then  the  GGNRA  is 
less  restrictive  than  either  of  the  others  as  to  management  policy. 

Now,  I  believe  that  if  the  same  management  prescription 
were  applied  to  all  three  there  would  be  a  chaotic  administrative 
mess.  The  categorization  we  have  represented  by  the  three  areas, 
and,  additionally,  by  state  and  county  parks  and  beaches,  all  of 
those  holdings  in  one  overall  region  or  zone,  is  essential  to  the 
logical  distribution  of  responsibility  by  levels  of  government. 
Not  to  say  that  one  agency  has  the  most  precious  resource  in  a 
correlated  (not  coordinated  probably)  overall  working  system 
according  to  what  each  agency  can  afford! 
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Collins:   So,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  thinking,  I  believe  that  Point 
Reyes,  the  GGNRA,  Muir  Woods,  the  state  and  local  areas,  need 
their  distinctions.— GLC,  May  30,  1979] 

Lage:     So  they'll  be  separately  administered? 

Collins:   They  are.  Well,  in  the  overall  Park  Service  regional  sense, 
they're  under  one  umbrella,  but  the  seashore  is  the  seashore, 
and  the  recreation  area  is  the  recreation  area.  Now,  I  think 
the  club  has  been  very  good  about  maintaining  a  distinction.   I'm 
just  really  happy  with  the  good  common  sense  expressed  by  the 
club  in  its  helpfulness  in  attitude  and  workmanship  in  both 
those  projects. 

Lage:     What  is  your  objection  to  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area? 

| 

Collins:   I  have  a  feeling  that  we're  awfully  well  represented  at  the 

federal  level  with  Muir  Woods,  which  was  through  the  largesse  of 
William  Kent  years  ago,  and  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
These  were  highly  idealistic,  beautifully  done  projects.  Then 
we  come  along  with  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  in  the  national 
recreation  area,  which  is  a  less  restrictive  sort  of  land-use 
policy  expression.   The  national  recreation  area  is  a  little  bit 
more  like  a  grab  bag  thing. 

I  had  the  feeling  that  the  state  of  California  has  done  so 
well  with  the  interest  and  the  help  of  the  local  people  in  our 
county  for  many  years — and  this  is  not  exclusively  in  Marin  County; 
it's  happened  in  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz  and  other  places,  where 
the  state  has  had  terrific  support  locally,  as  it  certainly  does 
in  Marin.   I've  always  had  the  feeling  that  wherever  the  state 
could  do  the  job  and  wanted  to  do  the  job,  that  they  should,  even 
though  in  some  situations  the  resources  would  merit  federal  concern 
because  of  their  quality.  But  if  they're  generally  similar  to  a 
lot  of  other  places,  some  of  which  are  already  federal,  then  it 
isn't  so  important  for  the  Feds  to  take  over.  More  money  is  turned 
over  to  the  federal  government  through  taxes  and  so  on  by  the 
state  than  the  state  gets  back,  despite  all  the  great  federal 
grants,  so  I  think  that  the  money  from  state  sources  is  there  for 
a  lot  of  parks  which  ought  to  be  owned  and  administered  by  the 
state. 

I'm  a  great  believer  in  states'  rights  for  what  they  should 
be  in  resource  husbandry,  and  that  the  states  should  stand  on  their 
own.   I  know  that  the  state  of  California  has  one  of  the  finest 
park  organizations  in  the  world.   It's  just  as  good,  job  for  job, 
project  for  project,  responsibility  for  responsibility,  as  the 
National  Park  Service.   I  think  it  can  do  perhaps  even  a  better  job 
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Collins 


Lage: 


Collins: 


with  redwoods,  coast  redwoods,  than  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  state  has  had  all  those  years  of  experience  in  knowing  how 
to  plan  and  operate  coast  redwoods  parks.   But  it  is  terribly 
vulnerable. 

But  anyway,  I  always  have  a  little  vagrant  feeling  of  unease 
as  to  the  necessity  and  the  real  efficacy  of  having  such  a  large 
project  as  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  ramrodded 
through  because  of  the  availability  of  federal  money,  over  and 
above  anything  you  could  get  out  of  the  state,  probably,  in  time. 
Maybe  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  the  state  could  have  done 
somewhat  the  same  thing  piecemeal  in  its  own  way.  A  lot  of  people 
just  scoff  at  that  viewpoint,  but  I  think  there's  an  awful  lot 
in  states'  rights  integrity  that  is  based  on  acceptance  of 
responsibility  at  the  local  governmental  level,  and  not  just 
simply  saying,  "We'll  take  the  federal  government  again  for  all  we 
can.  We'll  get  the  money  out  of  them,"  and  not  realizing  perhaps 
that  maybe  in  the  long  run,  that  is  the  way  you  get  some  sort  of 
bureaucratic  pressure  and  indifference  like  absentee  ownership  and 
management,  policymaking  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  without  the  local 
people  having  as  much  input  or  concern  individually. 


Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  Point  Reyes? 
covered  all  my  questions. 


I   think  I've 


Lage: 


No,    I'm  just  really  more  and  more,    the  longer  I  live,   grateful 
for  having  been  in  a  place  at  a   time  when  I   could  have  had  so 
much   to  do  with  it.      I  don't  mean  that,   again,   in  the  sense  of 
being  some  particularly  outstanding  individual  who   created  an 
exceptional  role.      I  don't  believe  that  at  all.      I   think  I  was  a 
good  leader  who  had  the  capacity  to  bring  a  lot  of  people  into 
concert.      That's  not  so  much.      It's   those  people  who  all   feel  and 
think  together  and  get  the  job   done,  who  are  willing   to  go  out 
and  work  and  campaign  as   they  did.      I'm  more  grateful   to   them  than 
I  am  to  me. 

You're  very  modest. 
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XI   CAREER  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR:   CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATES 


Retirement  from  the  Park  Service,  1960 

#1 

Lage:  Did  Point  Reyes  have  anything  to  do  with  your  decision  to   leave 

the  Park  Service,   or  do  you  want  to   talk  a  little  bit  more  about 
why  you  did  leave  at  that   time? 

Collins:      Well,    I   think  it  had  something   to   do  with. my  retirement    (at  age  57) 
in  that   there  was   the  Lake  Ranch   still  to  be  acquired  and  needing 
a  lot  of  personal  attention.      That  was  a  kind  of  "bell  weather" 
acquisition  job   for  Point  Reyes.      The  Park  Service  needed  a  lot  of 
outside  help.      There  were  other   things  along   the   coast   that  I 
wanted   to  see  studied  more  thoroughly   than   they  had  been.      Then 
there  was   the  need  to  be  able  to  move  across   into  Canada  on   the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range  proposal.      I   felt  that  my  own  role  in 
conservation  required  much  more  flexibility,  much  more  maneuver 
ability,    than  I   could  have  in  the  Park  Service.      I  wanted  to  be 
able   to   get  up  in  the  morning  and  go,    and  follow  my  own  initiative 
and  my  own  thinking  more  fully  and  completely,    checking  with 
others,   of   course,   and  getting  my  orientation  from  other  people, 
but  still   to  be  a  more  blithe  and  independent  spirit.      I  would 
say   that  I   think  that  the  Park  Service  was  becoming  far  less 
personalized.      It  was   coming  into  a  time  when  you  didn't  do  what  I 
had  always   done — that  is,   use  my  own  initiative,   very  largely, 
under  broad  limits  given  to  me  to  operate  independently. 

A   team  player  in  the  eyes  of  an  intense  bureaucracy  is  one 
who  fills  one  little  niche  and  doesn't  get  out  of  it.     You're 
in  the  little  boxes,   as   she   [Malvina  Reynolds]    said  in  her  song. 
I   didn't  want   to  live   that  way.      i  didn't   feel  that  from  then  on 
I   could  achieve  as  much  in  government  as   I   could  privately.     As   I 
got  older  and  wiser,    I  found  that  the  ability   to  use  age  and 
wisdom  more  effectively  was  becoming  ever  more  restricted. 
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Collins:   Dick  and  Red  [Doris  Leonard]  and  Dorothy  and  I  had  been  working 

very  carefully  together  to  such  great  extent  on  public  conservation 
matters  that  were  open  to  us  in  the  private  role.  The  gals  were 
interested  and  eager  to  do  more.   Dorothy's  husband  was  still  a 
very  active  man.   He  was  destined  to  die  suddenly  in  1959.   Red, 
because  of  the  association  that  she  and  Dorothy  and  I  had,  was 
not  standing  behind  her  husband  quite  so  much  as  she  was  alongside 
of  him,  and  in  many  ways  taking  a  leading  role  on  her  own. 

Lage:     Now  was  this  before  Conservation  Associates  was  formed? 

Collins:  Yes,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  my  government  service. 

Lage:     So  you  worked  with  them  while  you  were  still  in  the  government? 

Collins:  Very  closely,  yes.   I  was  developing  a  lot  of  perspective  on 

government,    inside  and  out.      Initially  that  was   to  try  to  overcome 
some  bad  relations  between  the  Park  Service  and  the  Sierra  Club. 
We  thought  we  could  do  a  good  deal  to  ameliorate  certain  strained 
feelings   there   that  weren't  so   terribly  strong,  but  they  were 
tragic  in  that   they  existed  at  all  and  were  leading   to  more  general 
distrust.      That  was   during  Dave's    [Dave  Brower]    reign  as   the  active 
head  of   the  Sierra  Club.      With  all  of  his   ambitions   and  his  manner 
of   conduct   toward  the  service,,  his  brilliance  and  all,  he  and 
Connie  were  locking  horns   all   the  time.      This   redounded  to   the 
discomfort  of  lots  of  people  down  the  line  on  both  sides. 

Red  and  I  undertook,   with  Dick's    coaching,    to  bridge  a  lot  of 
that.     We  made  gestures   to   the  Sierra  Club,    and  they  made 
gestures   to   the  Park  Service.      I   think  we  did  some  good.     Also, 
we  used  as   a  vehicle  for  this  sort  of   diplomacy  projects   that 
were  of  mutual   interest — Point  Reyes,    the  Snake  Range,   boundaries  of 
Yosemite  and  Sequoia.     Walter  Starr,  who  was  still  active,  was 
always   another  one  who  encouraged  us.      A  good  many  people  in  whom 
we  had  great   confidence — the  Varians ,    the  Varian  Associates   people, 
some  people  in  the  Sierra  Club   like  Walter  Starr  and  others, 
old-timers ,    thought  what  we  were  doing  was   a  good  twist  in  the  role 
of   conservation,    combining  active   field  physical  planning  and   this 
kind  of  an  ameliorative  diplomatic  role   too. 

We  were  independent.      We  were  self- financed,   as  we   termed  it, 
for  the  most  part.      We  weren't  in  anybody's   pocket,    and  we  had   the 
independence  that  went  with  that  condition.      So   I  feel  that  it  was 
a  creative  role.     At   times  we  were  bold  but  by  policy  we  kept  in 
the  background  for   the  most  part.      I   think  we  got      into  all  kinds 
of   things    that  we  never  expected   to  be  involved  in.     We  made  a 
lot  of  friends   for  conservation — for  ourselves,    I  suppose,    for 
Conservation  Associates.      And  we  helped  the  state.      Perhaps  we 
became  more  useful  to    the  state  of  California — what  became   the 


Painting  the  scene  from  the  Leonard 
family's  Echo  Lake  cabin,  in  August 
1962,  after  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks. 


George  L.  Collins  in  his  new 
finery,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  1963 


Planning  the  First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  January, 
1961.   Left  to  right:   Collins,  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  Doris  Leonard,  Undersecretary  of  Interior  James  C.  Carr 
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Collins:      Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation   from  the  old  Division  of 

Beaches   and  Parks — than  we  ever  realized  we  would.      We  were  very 
helpful,   I   think.     And   through  Conservation  Associates,  we  became 
very  useful,    I   think,    to   the  Nature  Conservancy. 

Lage:  Those  are  all   things  we  want   to  talk  about  more,   in  more  depth. 

Let's  begin  our  discussion  of  Conservation  Associates  with  some 
information  on   the  First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks   in 
1962  and  on  Nature  Conservancy.      Then  we'll  go  on   to  C/A's  other 
activities.      How  did  you  get   involved  with  the  World  Conference? 

Collins:      Before  I   retired,   I  went  into  Washington,   in  about  October,    1960, 

and  called  on  Director  Wirth  and  told  him  that  I  expected   to  retire 
at   the  end  of  that  year.      Connie  wanted   to  be  sure  that  I  knew  my 
mind;  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  special   reasons   for  retiring, 
any   dissatisfaction  at  all.      I  assured  him  I  hadn't,  nothing  like 
that;    I   just   felt  that  I  wanted  to  retire  and  get  into   the 
private  park  and  recreation  work,    conservation  work,   because,    in 
the  few  years   that  I  had  remaining,    I   could  maybe  accomplish  more 
on  the  outside   than  I   could  staying  in  the  Park  Service.      I  had  had 
thirty-some  years  of  service  and  was   fifty-seven  years  old,    I   think, 
something   like  that.      It  was   time.      The  Park  Service  was  no  longer 
the  highly  personalized  body  it  had  been  when  it  was  much  smaller. 
We  had  had  wide  latitude  for  independent  action.      I   liked  that,   as 
Connie  did,  but  we  couldn't  all  be  director.      [laughter] 

If 


First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks,    1962 


Collins:      I   think  it  was  on  that  same  trip   that  Connie  probably   (or  Ben, 
I'm  not  sure)    asked  if   I  would  consider  helping  with  the  first 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  which  Harold  Coolidge  was 
ramrodding,    from  his   eyrie  over  in  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
So  I  said,   "Well,    I'll  give  you  my  answer  before  I  go."     Again, 
I  said,   "You  know,   in  Conservation  Associates  we're  going   to  be 
working  as   a  team  when  I   retire.     When  you  take  me,  you  take  the 
rest  of  my  gang,    the  other  two."     "Okay."     He  knew  them  both.      He 
didn't  know  Dorothy  very  well,  but  he'd  had  a  bellyful  of  Red  by 
that  time   [laughter],   since  we  were  pleasantly  obnoxious   about 
making  our  points.     And  he  was   delighted  with  the  way  we'd  worked 
together  in  helping  ease  some  of   the  strain  between   the  service 
and  the  Sierra  Club.     We'd  helped  Connie  and  certainly  had  his 
confidence.      I   think  that  he  has   always  admired  Dick  Leonard. 

Well,   Eivind  S coy en  was   going  to  be  retiring  as   associate 
director  about  the  same  time  as   I,   or  a  year  or  so  afterward. 
I  went   to    call  on  him.      I  said,    "Gee,   Eivind,   you've  had  more   time 
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Collins:   than  I  have  in  the  Park  Service.  Why  don't  you  retire?  You  like 

public  relations  and  all  that  junk.  Why  don't  you  take  on  this  job? 
You'd  be  in  it  as  an  associate  director,  immediate  past,  and  it 
would  be  great."  All  he  said  was,  "If  I  was  retiring  to  go  to 
work,  I'd  stay  where  I  am."   That's  just  about  what  he  told  me.  He 
didn't  want  to  work. 

The  upshot  was  that  I  agreed  to  help  out,  and  I  was  sent  to 
see  Harold  Coolidge.   I  didn't  know  him  from  a  bale  of  hay.  A 
funny  little  guy.  He  talked  to  me.  He  was  looking  for  a  secretary 
general  who  would  do  the  whole  business  end  of  the  first  world 
conference,  some  of  the  planning  and  fundraising  and  all  the  rest. 

Dr.  Coolidge  and  I  hit  it  off.  We  had  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion.   I  knew  quite  a  bit  about  parks,  at  least  in  this 
country,  and  to  some  extent  in  Canada,  and  had  a  little  experience 
with  Mexican  people  in  the  park  field,  and  strangely  enough,  the 
Japanese.   So  he  said,  "Fine,  I  hope  you'll  take  it.   I  hope  you'll 
do  it."  So  I  called  Red  and  Dorothy  and  asked  them  how  they  felt 
about  it,  and  if  they  would  serve.  Red  became  deputy,  my  chief 
deputy.   I  was  secretary  general — in  other  words,  the  business 
part  of  it.  We  went  out  raising  money  and  working  like  the  devil. 

Lage:     Was  there  a  lot  of  interest  internationally  or  did  you  have  to 
develop  the  interest? 

Collins:   Dr.  Coolidge  had  already  developed  that  pretty  well.  He  had  sold 
Connie  on  the  idea.  He  hadn't  sold  Udall  because  Udall  wasn't 
there  yet.  He  didn't  come  until  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  I  guess,  which  started  in  '60  or  '61. 

Anyway,  we  got  into  it,  we  raised  money,  and  we  evolved  a 
program,  planned  a  program  for  the  conference.  We  worked  hard  on 
it  out  here  and  then  we'd  go  back  to  Washington,  sit  down  with 
Coolidge  and  his  planning  committee.   We'd  work  all  day  and  all 
night.   We  finally  got  it  boiled  down  to  something  pretty  sensible 
from  Dr.  Coolidge's  standpoint,  and  it  seemed  all  right  to  us. 
Then  we  had' to  enlist  the  support  of  the  states,  to  get  their 
representatives  to  agree  to  attend.  We  wanted  as  solid  a  U.S. 
base  as  we  could  get.  We  had  to  write  many,  many  letters  to  foreign 
countries,  either  confirming  what  had  already  been  agreed  to  with 
Dr.  Coolidge,  or  taking  an  initial  step  in  asking  for  their  interest 
and  support,  who  they  would  send,  their  names,  their  titles  and 
all  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  try  to  fit  them  in.  We  had  to  arrange 
the  space  up  in  Seattle,  which  we  did  at  the  Olympic  Hotel.   We 
had  to  consider  social  amenities,  parties,  and  all  that.  We  had 
to  be  aware  of  considerations  of  religion,  what  to  us  were 
idiosyncracies  about  food  and — 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins; 


Lage: 
Collins : 

Lage: 
Collins: 


Did  you  have  advice  on  these  matters? 

Yes,  from  the  State  Department.  We  had  very  good  advice  from 
people  that  Dr.  Coolidge  put  us  in  touch  with.  With  all  sorts  of 
ups  and  downs,  many  uncertainities ,  we  did  manage  to  keep  at  it 
and  keep  a  consistent  thread  going.  We  dealt  with  prima  donnas; 
many  of  those  folks  were  egocentric,  we  thought.   It  was  not 
always  true  that  the  personal  difference  between  one  opinion  and 
another  made  so  much  difference  in  the  overall  final  solution 
respecting  some  question  or  situation,  but  it  did  to  the 
individual . 

What  kind  of  problems  were  you  considering?  Tell  me  about  some 
of  the  ones  that  people  had  trouble  agreeing  on. 

Determining  the  kinds  of  things  that  would  carry  the  most  weight , 
the  options  and  priorities  on  weight  of  interest.  You  had  the 
wildlife  crowd  in  Washington  that  had  been  there  forever,  and  were 
rather  dictatorial  in  their  prestige  and  so  on — "Oh,  sure,  little 
man,  we'll  show  you  how  to  do  it."  We  weren't  about  to  buy  that 
line.   This  was  the  first  World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
that  was  our  field.   It  wasn't  any  place  for  wildlife  people  or 
firearms  people,  or  anybody  else  to  start  trying  to  arouse  interest 
in  having  national  parks  open  to  hunting,  for  example. 

We'd  get  into  some  of  the  craziest  issues  back  at  our 
meetings  in  Washington.  We  had  a  meeting  about  every- two  weeks 
with  the  group  of  people  who  were  advisors,  consultants,  directors 
and  all  that.   Red  and  I  chased  back  and  forth  to  Washington,  from 
the  time  we  started  at  the  end  of  1960  until  the  conference  opened 
in  1962,  at  least  twenty  times,  maybe  more.   I'm  sure  I  did. 

Was  the  conference  an  effort  to  get  some  uniformity  of  goals  among 
the  nations  for  their  national  parks? 

Yes.   It  was  an  effort  to  stimulate  emerging  nations  to  feel  that 
they  too  could  have  parks  and  were  obligated  to  consider  their 
cultural  resources  while  they  still  had  some. 


Did  you  find  them  open  to  that  idea? 


Yes,  very  much  so.   They  came,  and  they  were  all  happy  to  be 
there.   Some  of  them  were  a  little  frightened  at  the  fast-moving 
pace  and  all  the  paraphernalia.   Some  of  the  people  were  not  used 
to  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  most  of  them  were.  Most  of  them 
were  super-sophisticated,  very  interesting  and  elegant  people. 
Elegant  is  a  good  word.   They  were  just  wonderful.  We  had  attention 
from  a  wide  range  of  official  America.   There  were  a  number  of 
people  there  from  different  states,  a  few  governors  and  others. 
We  had  top  people  from  Washington.  We  had  multi-language  instant 
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Collins:      interpretation.     We  had  five  or  six  or  more  skilled  people  who  sat 
in  their  little  booths   and  gave  it   to  you  in  your   tongue  as   it 
was   spoken  in  someone   else's.      It  was   a  big   conference.      We  had 
several  hundred  people  there. 

Lage:  Did  you  notice  any  feeling  of  resentment   towards  America,   or  any 

feeling   that,   "here  they  go  again,    trying   to   tell  us  how  to   run 
our  country"? 

Collins:     No.      I   could  say  something  sort  of  akin  to   that,    in  my  own  terms 
from  my  observations:      any  of   those  who  might   otherwise  have 
shown  some  resentment  were   there   to  be  seen  because  it  was   the 
biggest  thing  of  its   kind  that  had  ever  been  held.      They  didn't 
want  to  miss   it.     And  they  were  having  a  hell  of  a  good  time, 
[laughter]     We  had  hospitality   rooms   that  were  flooded  with  booze, 
and  they   enjoyed  it.     We  had  the  more  robust  characters   from 
around  the  world,    the  Englishmen  and  the  Australians  and  some  of 
the  Africans   and   the  Mexicans--my  God,    the  Mexicans    came!      One 
delegate  was  good  for  about   ten,  because  when  he  came,   he  brought 
his   family  and  his   relatives,   and  they  liked  that.     The  South 
Americans  were  somewhat   that  way   too. 

So  many  of   them  arrived  it   drove  Red  crazy.      She  and  Dorothy 
and  some  of   the  other  gals  would  work  night  and  day.     People 
would  come  in  who  were   delegates,    and   they  were  supposed  to  have 
papers.     Well,    they'd  never  filed  a  paper.     They'd  get   there,   and 
they'd  have  some  notes   and  so  on.      She  had   to  get   the  damn   things 
typed  and  mimeographed.     When  they  saw  them  once,    their  name  and 
then  this   paper,    they  wanted  a  hundred  copies.      [laughter]      They 
wanted   to  get  lots  of   them.     Well,   how  are  you  going   to   get   them? 
What's  your  home  address?     We'd  take  care  of  all  that. 

Again,    it  was   the  mechanical  end  of  it.      We  had  a  battery  of 
people  who  did  nothing  but  run  mimeograph  machines   and  do   typing 
and  look  after  the  lost  and  found.     We  had   the  local  police  there 
to  help  out  in  any  way  necessary.     We  had  the  State  Department 
people  we  could   call  in  for  help   in  any   international   difficulties. 
We  had  a  minimum  of   trouble.      They  were  great  people.      The  late  Ed 
Murrow  was   there,   one  of   the  outstanding  newscasters.      Secretary 
Udall  came.      The  papers  gave  us  pretty  good  coverage.      Of   course, 
the  World  Fair  was  going  on  at  Seattle.      The  city  was  very  much 
alive. 

I  don't  know  how  anyone  else  would  have  handled  it.      Dr. 
Coolidge  was   so  busy  with  his   International  Union   for   the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  other  matters   that  he  would  just  say,    "Yes,   yes,    fine, 
go  ahead,   yes,   yes."      [laughter] 

Lage:  He  was  happy   to  have  someone  to   take  it  over. 
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Collins:   I  think  the  National  Park  Service  was  a  little  bit  concerned  that, 
although  it  was  the  host  park  service  and  had  its  way  about  a  lot 
of  things,  there  might  be  a  good  opportunity  for  failure  or  for  a 
lot  of  difficulty,  because  we  were  all  pretty  amateur  in  the 
handling  of  big  international  affairs.  The  service  was  glad  to 
have  someone  else  taking  the  main  responsibility.   There  were  a 
good  many  of  our  Park  Service  people  present.   I  think  when  they 
got  there  they  saw  how  wonderful  it  was,  how  interesting,  and  how 
it  was  just  sort  of  running  itself,  with  a  push  here  and  there 
from  our  nerve  center,  once  you  got  it  started.  The  food  was  good 
and  the  appointments  were  excellent. 

Red  just  impulsively  one  day  dug  up  a  lot  of  money  out  of  her 
pocket  and  put  on  one  of  the  greatest  luncheons.   I  don't  recall 
the  details,  but  say  we  had  a  budget  for  maybe  five  thousand  dollars. 
Well,  she  sweetened  it  to  the  point  that  it  was  about  twice  as 
good  a  luncheon  as  we  could  have  had  for  the  money  we  had  budgeted 
to  spend.   She  said,  "I  want  to  do  this." 

It  was  all  an  exciting  and  ennobling  and  enriching  experience. 
The  speeches  were  good.   Udall  spoke  well.   Connie  spoke  well. 
Gabe  was  there,  Ira  Gabrielson,  Coolidge,  and  many  others.  Nobody 
spoke  too  long  or  at  all  offensively  or  critically.   The  Mexicans 
didn't  have  anything  much  to  say  that  was  worth  listening  to,  but 
they  had  a  wonderful  time  and  everybody  liked  them.   [laughter] 

Lage:     Did  you  have  people  speaking  from  all  parts  of  the  world? 

Collins:  Yes,  yes.  We  had  mounds  of  files  on  this — I  don't  know  whatever 
hell  happened  to  them.   I  think  we  turned  them  all  over  to  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  Portland  has  one  of  the 
finest  reproduction  centers  on  the  west  coast.   They  do  reproduction 
work  for  other  agencies,  at  cost,  as  well  as  themselves.   The 
controller  general's  office  has  allowed  this.  Neal  Butterfield, 
head  of  the  Park  Service  Portland  office,  arranged  for  the  head 
of  that  reproduction  center  to  print  the  program  for  us.   I 
designed  the  program,  working  with  that  fine  man  up  there  at 
Bonneville,  Donn  Remington.  We'd  take  our  drafts  to  Washington,  and 
then  tear  them  to  pieces  and  come  back  and  try  it  again.  We  had 
four  or  five  versions  before  we  were  through.   I  think  Red  and  I 
and  Coolidge  really  created  the  program,  content  and  then  design. 
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Collins:   Bonneville  did  such  a  superb  job  for  us  that  we  asked  special 
permission  to  have  Donn  assigned  to  Seattle  to  our  office,  the 
secretary  general's  office,  as  a  chief  of  all  of  the  reproduction 
services.   And  he  just  had  a  ball.   I  got  authority  for  him  to 
bring  with  him  a  girl  who  was  a  secretary  in  the  Portland  office, 
which  had  been  a  branch  of  my  office  in  San  Francisco,  Mabel 
McPherson.   Then  one  of  the  girls  in  the  San  Francisco  office — 
Lawrence  Merriam  was  very  good  about  this — was  of  Japanese 
extraction  and  spoke  Japanese  very  well.   She  was  willing  to  go, 
so  we  got  her  to  go  up  as  an  aide  to  a  very  wonderful  old  gentleman 
from  Japan,  who  was  the  father  of  the  National  Park  Service  in 
Japan  [Tsuyoshi  Tamura] .   I'm  very  fond  of  him,  a  wonderful  man. 
The  girl  was  his  aide,  and  he  was  utterly  dependent  upon  her.  He 
was  already  an  elderly  man,  had  lost  a  limb.  He's  still  active 
according  to  Tony  Look  who  has  seen  him  recently.   God,  he  must  be 
almost  a  hundred  now. 

Then  we  had  a  girl  whose  name  was  Zimmerman.   She  was  chief 
secretary  in  one  of  the  Park  Service  offices  at  Santa  Fe.  We 
had  a  few  real  top  hands  that  Connie  was  happy  to  have  come  on  at 
government  expense  and  stay  there  and  be  a  part  of  our  group,  our 
service  group.  We  had  batteries  of  typists;  it  was  a  big  outfit,  an 
important  deal. 

Lage:     It  sounds  like  a  big  job. 

Collins:  Then  they  decided  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  the  second  world 
conference  to  be  held  in  ten  years  at  Yellowstone. 

Lage:     In  '72. 

Collins:   I  remember  thinking  so  often,  I  wonder  if  I'll  be  alive  in  ten 

years,  and  will  that  time  pass  very  fast?  Well,  it  went  by  like 
that.  [Claps  hands]  It  was  no  time  at  all  before  the  ten  years 
was  up,  and  hell,  it's  been  over  five  years  already,  just  since! 
[laughter] 

I  didn't  go  to  the  last  one.   I  felt  that  I'd  done  my  part. 
I  was  secretary  general  of  the  first  one,  and  it  was  a  successful 
conference.   It  paved  the  way.   I  had  the  joy  and  the — what  should 
I  say — very  personal  feeling  of  having  been  ennobled  by  participating 
to  that  extent.   It  was  one  of  the  important  jobs.   The  gals  did 
too.   They  just  revelled  in  it.   Dorothy  went  up  and  stayed  the 
whole  time.  And  we  found  jobs  for  a  number  of  others  who  could 
contribute.  Dick  Leonard  was,  as  always,  a  constant  source  of 
help.   He  could  do, and  did,  just  about  everything  from  participation 
in  the  highest  conference  deliberations  to  running  errands  for  Red 
and  me.   There  is  only  one  Dick  Leonard. 
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Collins;     When  it   came   time  for  the  next   one,    I   didn't  think  that  it  was 

any  part  my   show,    and  I   didn't  have  any  business    there.      I   didn't 
want  to  go  and  listen   to  papers.     You  know  what   they're  going  to 
say.       [laughter]     You  go   the  second  time  around  to  be  seen,    I 
think  or  to  see.      I'm  not   that  gregarious.      I  guess   that  actually 
I'm  not  much  on  meetings.      I  didn't   think  there  was  much  that  I 
could  offer  that  was  needed. 

Then   the  next  year   [1963]  we  went   around  the  world  together, 
Dick  and  Red  and  my  wife  and  I,   and  Elizabeth  Leonard   (Lizzie) 
went   too.     We  saw  quite  a  few  of   the  people  we  had  seen  at   the 
conference.      Our  big  reason  was   the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources   at  Nairobi,  which 
is  halfway  around  the  world,   so  we  went  one  way  there  and  the 
other  way   coming  home,   and  stopped  all  around.     We  were  gone 
quite  a  few  weeks,   and  we  had  a  great   time  seeing  people  and  parks 
and  all;   it  was   kind  of  a  supplement   to   the  first  world  conference, 
in  a  way.      Certainly  it  was   for  me.      It  was  very  good  for  us  in 
Conservation  Associates,    a  very  good   thing  to   do.      So   I   think  that 
just  about  says   it.      Now  Red  would  probably  give  you  an  entirely 
different  story   on  all  this  history — the  conference  and  the  world 
trip.      But  she  was  my   chief   deputy  and  we  got  along  so  well   that 
we  see  it  all  retrospectively  in  pretty  much  the  same  terms.      But 
she'd   tell  it  differently  and  better  I'm  sure. 

Lage:  Well,    that's   true  of  any  topic.     Different  people  have  different 

perceptions  of   it.      Someday  we'll  get  her  story. 


Contributions   to   the  Nature  Conservancy 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Let's   talk  now  about   the  Nature  Conservancy, 
involved  in   that? 


How  did  you  get 


It  was   during   that  trip   to  Washington  in  1960,  October,    I   think, 
that  I  was   invited  to  sit  down  with  a  group   from  the  Nature 
Conservancy  at  one  of  the  hotels  there  in  Washington,   and  they  asked 
me   if   I  would  go   on   the  board  of  directors,   or  be  willing  to,   if 
I   could  be  elected   to  it.      I  said  I  would  if   they  would  accept 
Red   too,    that  we  worked  as   a  team.      Dorothy    [Varian]    didn't  have 
to  be  a  director,  but  Red  and  I   did  the  day-to-day  work,   and  they'd 
get  two   for  one.      It  didn't   cost   them  anything  much  to  have  her, 
or  me  either  for   that  matter,   and  she  could  afford  to  get  around  on 
her  own.      I   couldn't.      So   they'd  have  to  pay  part  of  my  expenses, 
and  Conservation  Associates  would  pay  the  rest. 
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Collins:   They  said  fine.  Well,  that  started  us  off  in  the  Nature 

Conservancy,  and  a  little  later,  a  couple  of  years  later,  I 
became  president. 

Lage:     What  was  their  reason  for  wanting  to  get  you  involved? 

Collins:   Because  they  wanted  to  improve  their  situation  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  they  wanted  to  have  a  solution  to  the  problem  they  had  up  at 
the  north  coast  range  on  the  Eel  River.  They  had  a  three  or  four 
thousand  acre  preserve  up  there  that  was  causing  them  all  kinds  of 
pain,  financial  as  well  as  on  policy.   They  wanted  to  work  out  of 
that. 

I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  Nature  Conservancy  up  to 
that  point,  but  I  liked  the  people  I  was  sitting  down  with  at 
luncheon  that  time.   (They  came  to  me, I  didn't  go  to  them.) 
I  agreed  and  I  called  Red  to  see  if  she'd  be  willing  to  go  on  the 
board  with  me,  and  if  they  agreed  to  that,  which  they  did,  she 
said  she  would.   So  much  for  that. 

Lage:     What  was  Nature  Conservancy?  What  kind  of  people  were  running  it 
when  you  got  involved?  How  big  an  operation  was  it? 

Collins:  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  a  land  acquisition  and  holding  body 

that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Ecological  Society  of  America. 
The  society  was  largely  academic  in  nature,  and  when  it  split  up 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  Nature  Conservancy 
evolved  out  of  a  portion  of  its  membership,  I  believe. 

When  I  got  into  it  in  1960,  it  was  headed  by  Alexander  B. 
Adams.  He  was  the  public  relations  vice-president  for  one  of  the 
big  banks  in  New  York,  Bankers'  Trust,  down  on  Wall  Street.  Alex 
Adams  had  been  an  FBI  agent.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate  in  journalism, 
but  he  went  into  the  FBI,  and  was  out  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
resigned  from  that  and  went  into  banking  and  p.r.  work.  He  got 
interested  in  the  Nature  Conservancy  through  one  of  the  Mellon 
foundations.   (I  think  it  was  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation,  headed 
for  the  Mellons  by  Ernest  Brooks.)  He  quit  banking  and  went  into 
authorship.   He  has  written  some  absolutely  magnificent  things 
having  to  do  with  nature  conservation.  He  was  a  president  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  and  he  picked  me  as  his  successor,  because  he 
could  see  where  Red  and  Dorothy  and  I  had  influence  on  the  West 
Coast  that  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nature  Conservancy. 

Lage:     They  were  interested  in  expanding  their  influence  out  this  way? 

Collins:  Yes.  We  identified  in  a  pretty  fairly  big  way  the  Nature 

Conservancy  in  the  west.   It  had  some  identity,  but  nothing  like 
we  were  able  to  give  it.  We  screened  projects  at  the  Conservation 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Associates   level  and  where  we   thought   they  justified  handling  by 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  we  took  them  back   to  Washington,   our 
headquarters ,    and  explained   them  and  recommended   them   to   the 
board  of  governors. 

Now  was   their  goal  primarily  to   raise  money,   purchase  land  and 
hold  it  until   it   could  be  purchased  by — ? 

The  goal,   of   course,  was   not  primarily  money.      The  goal  was 
primarily  preserving  cultural  land,   scientifically   interesting  and 
useful   land,   by   raising  the  money   from  wherever  they   could  get  it, 
with  which  to  retire  it   from  non-conforming  use  and  just  keep   it, 
hold  it,    inviolate.      In  Conservation  Associates  we  were  already 
doing   the  same  thing. 

Were   they  interested  in  holding  it   themselves   or  until   the 
government   could   take  it  over? 

Usually   the  idea  is   to  buy  it  and  hold  it  until  government  at 
some   level   could   take  over.      But  in  some  instances   the  conservancy 
has   preferred  to  hang  on   to  the  land  and  not  give  it  up,  because 
they're  not  sure   that  anyone  else  would  do   it  justice.      They're 
very  objective  about  such  matters. 

I  was   the  one,    I  guess,  who  said  that  the  Nature  Conservancy 
couldn't  go  on  without  a  paid  president.      You  had  to  have  a 
professional  man  who  .was  .there  all  the  time.      You  couldn't  have 
a  person  like  we'd  had  up   to  and  through  my   time  who  was   a  volunteer 
giving  his  own  work.      In   the  first  place,   it'd  drive  anybody  mad 
to   try   to  hold  a  job   that  way,   and  you  didn't  have  the  authority 
from  the  board  to  act   fast  that  you  needed,   you  never  did  have. 
It  was   too  much  wasted  time  and  argument  and  so  on.     You  needed  a 
professional,   highly  qualified  president,  with  authority  to  act 
in  a  wide   latitude. 

I  think  I  was  the  last  unpaid  president.  I'm  not  sure,  but 
Alex  Adams  and  I  worked  it  all  out.  We  appointed  him  (with  some 
money)  to  prepare  a  plan  and  program,  which  he  did. 


Now  who   took  over  as  paid  president? 
a  permanent   thing? 


Would  that  be  more  or  less 


Yes.     We  had  a  series   of  people  and  learned  our  lessons   the  hard 
way.     Most  of  the  first  ones  weren't  any  good  for  the  job.     We 
started  with  a  man  named  Foster  from  Harvard.     He  didn't  work  out 
very  well  for  us,   but  is   a  fine  person,    a  scholar.     And  we  had 
two  or  three  others.     Now  we  have  one,  Patrick  F.  Noonan,  who's 
been   there  for  some  years   and  is   a  topnotch  man. 
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Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


And  then  are  they  given  quite  a  bit  of  authority,  the  paid 
president? 

Yes ,  and  a  hell  of  a  good  salary.  Lots  of  authority  and  plenty 
of  staff.   It's  getting  up  to  somewhere  in  the  multimillion 
dollar  business  now. 


Where  does  it  get  its  support? 

From  all  over,  foundations,  individuals, 
efficient  in  raising  money. 


It  is  just  superbly 


They  give  for  a  specific  project,  rather  than  in  general? 

Yes.   Some  of  the  foundations  provide  funds  for  maintenance  and 
overhead  and  that  kind  of  thing.   Some  of  them  just  for  land 
acquisition.  The  Nature  Conservancy  is  a  uniquely  successful 
landholding  body  that  appeals  to  business  people;  just  as  in  C/A 
in  a  smaller  way. 

Why  is  it  that  it  appeals  to  business  people? 

I  guess  because  it's  such  a  businesslike  organization.   Their 
analyses  in  specific  situations  are  pretty  good  on  such  matters 
as:   "You've  got  to  save  it  now  or  you're  going  to  lose  it 
forever.  We'll  see  that  it's  taken  care  of  properly,  it  won't 
be  dissipated.  There  is  a  bargain  for  TNC  right  now  in  a  proposal 
of  great  interest  to  government,  but  it  will  take  months  for 
government  to  find  money  for  it.  We  need  cash  immediately  in  order 
to  buy  and  hold  for  government.   Can  you  help  us?"  We're  the 
first  ones,  I  believe,  to  work  out  the  bequest  system,  a  sort  of 
tax  shelter,  in  advance  of  death — a  very  successful  attraction  to 
some  wealthy  patrons,  and  to  TNC.  You  leave  some  of  your  estate  in 
advance  to  the  Conservancy.  Eventually  TNC  realizes  the  current 
worth  of  the  bequest  and  the  estate  saves  on  capital  gains  and 
estate  taxes  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  TNC,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  projects  all  over  the  United  States,  and  more  recently,  I 
think,  they've  gone  into  some  international  projects.   In  1978 
almost  21  million  dollars  was  raised  from  74,000  contributors. 

How  does  a  company  like  Arco  and  Exxon  justify  to  its  stockholders 
donating  a  million  dollars  to  the  Nature  Conserfancy? 

This  is  done  either  by  individuals  who  are  involved  in  a  company 
and  who  are  very  wealthy  themselves,  and  deeply  committed  to 
conservation,  or  by  a  foundation  of  the  company  directly.   They 
each  will  have  several  foundations,  different  foundations  for 
different  specific  purposes,  or  different  ranges  of  purposes,  such 
as  medical,  educational,  the  arts.  While  the  money  all  comes  out 
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Collins:      of   the  sale  of  gas   and  oil  or  other  petro-chemicals ,   or  from 

other  activities  of   the  parent   company,    certain  of   the  income  can 
go   into   financing   foundation  work  for  public  purposes. 

I  have  something  pending  now,    I   think — I  hope  so — through 
Exxon,    for  the  establishment  of  a  wildlife  management  school  for 
Eskimos  at  Old  Crow  in  the  Canadian  Yukon.      This   is   something   that 
Exxon  could  fund  if  it  wanted   to,  without  any   concern  about   the 
stockholders,   because  it's  within  that   foundation  element  of  the 
organizational  structure   that  legitimately   can  take  money   from  the 
company's   income  and  apply   it    for   the  public  good. 

We  get  money  once  in  a  while  from  Exxon  and  Arco   foundations. 
We  have  had  gratuitous  gifts  of  a  couple   thousand  dollars   at  a 
crack  from  each  of   those,   and   then  the  chairman  of   the  board  of 
Arco,   Mr.   Robert  0.   Anderson   (secretary  of  TNG),    has   given  us   two 
or  three  thousand  dollars   at  a  time  to  help  out  with  whatever  we 
might  be  doing.     We  have  no  hesitancy  in  taking  that.      There's  no 
obligation.     We   could  turn  right  around  and  fight  like  hell 
against  Arco   if  we  wanted  to.     Or  Gulf — all  of  Paul  Mellon' s  money 
came  out  of  aluminum  and  Gulf  Oil.     He  owns  Gulf  Oil.     That's 
probably  where  some  of   the  money   for  the  new  gallery  at  the 
Smithsonian  came  from.      I  know  little  enough   about  these  matters, 
and  never  question  gifts   that   come  to  us   at  C/A. 

Lage:  Was  Nature   Conservancy  tied  in  any  way   to   the  Sempervirens  Fund 

or  to  other   things   that  you  did  in  the  way  of  land  acquisition 
in  California? 

Collins:     No.      There's   a  little  interesting  story  there,  however.     Huey 

Johnson,  who  is  now  secretary  of  resources   in  California,  was   a 
young  eager  fellow.      He   came  into  our  office  at  Conservation 
Associates  some  years   ago,   and  he  was   talking  about  job  opportunities 
and  all.     He'd  just   come  in  from  Alaska,   I   think.      He'd  been  working 
up   there  in  biological  sciences   for  somebody,    the  state  fish  and 
game,   maybe.     Anyway,  we  thought  he  was  a  very  likely   chap,   and  he 
wasn't  all  that  hungry,    so  we  suggested  he  go  back  to  school  and 
get  a  master's   degree  in  conservation  planning  direction  or  something 
like   that.      There  was   an  old  master  back     in  Michigan  who  was 
turning  out  some  pretty  good  students. 

Huey  went  back   there  for  a  couple  of  years.      By  golly,  he 
showed  up   again  one  time  and  he  said,    "Well,    I  did  what  you 
suggested  and  got  my  master's."     He  was   looking  around;   he  wanted 
to   live  in  California,   so  we  hired  him — I   think  I  was   still 
president  of  Nature  Conservancy — as  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of   the  Nature  Conservancy.      We  found  an  office  in  San  Francisco. 
His  predecessor  Don  Kelley  had  just   left   to  go  into  some  other 
business,   so  Huey  took  it  on,    and  he  did  an  elegant  job.     Huey  is 
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Collins:      the  kind  of  a  fellow,   who,   when  he   takes  hold  of  anything,   he 

runs   it,    and  that   is   good.      He  didn't  want  anybody   else  running 
anything.      He  never  seemed  to  understand   the   relationship   that  we, 
in  Conservation  Associates,   had  with   the  Nature  Conservancy.      I 
think  he  didn't  want  to.     We  explained  it  often  enough.      [laughter] 

Lage:  He  wasn't  working  for  Conservation  Associates;   he  was  working   for 

the  Conservancy? 

Collins:      That's   right.     He  made   that  abundantly  clear,   and  we  wouldn't 
have  had  him  working   for  us  anyway.      But  at  one  time,  when  we 
were  getting  along  in  the  Castle  Rock  picture  pretty  well,   and 
this  was  when  C/A  was   still  the  umbrella  for  the  Sempervirens 
Fund,   I  had   the  idea  of  getting  the  Nature   Conservancy  board  of 
directors   to  pass  a  resolution   favoring  or  authorizing  support   for 
Castle  Rock  State  Park     if  we  needed  it,    if   the  state  couldn't 
see  its  way  clear  to  buy  what  was  needed,   and  if  we  got  some 
bargains   in  land  acquisition  coming  up,   how  could  we  realize  on 
them  with  enough   ready   cash. 

Well,    I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time  but  Huey  took  exception 
to  that.     He  didn't  think  it  was  good  practice;   he  thought   it  was 
a  conflict  of   interest. 

Lage:  Because  Castle  Rock  was  your  concern  in  Conservation  Associates? 

Collins:      It  was   a  project  very  close  to  us.      He  had  the  idea  at   the  time, 
I  think,    that  the  Sierra  Club  was  dominant   in  all  the  activities 
that  we  were  carrying  on  with  Castle  Rock  and  Big  Basin.      That 
wasn't  the  case  of   course,  but  Huey  didn't  want  to  have  the  Nature 
Conservancy — at  least  as   far  as  he  was   concerned — involved  in 
anything   that  smacked  off   the  Sierra  Club.      And  he  said  so;  he 
didn't  hold  his  breath   about  it  at  all.     He,    I  guess,    indicated 
his  views   to   the  people  in  our  Washington  office  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy. 

Soon  I  was  not  president  any  more. 

Lage:     Did  your  leaving  the  presidency  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
misunders  tan ding? 

Collins:   Not  to  my  knowledge.  We  were  getting  a  paid  president  which  is 
what  we  needed.   I  was  ready  to  go,  and  I  expect  TNC  had  enough 
of  me  by  then.   I'd  served  my  time,  and  we  ourselves  had  done  as 
much  as  we  needed  to  do  with  the  Conservancy  out  here.  We  did  do 
what  we  started  out  to  do.   Alexander  Adams  was  gone.   He  was 
writing  all  the  time  and  not  being  terribly  active  in  the  Nature 
Conservancy,  and  there  were  new  faces  all  around.   Good  people  like 
Huey  and  others.   It  was  changing  into  a  much  bigger,  even  more 
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Collins:     businesslike  organization.      There  were  businessmen  on   the  board  of 
directors,   men  who  had  money  and  knew  how  to  get  money.      Huey  is 
masterful  at   that.      This   is   the  big  key  to  success  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy.      They  have  a  board  of  directors — board  of  governors, 
we  called  it — that  sees  alike  and  knows  how  to  get   things   done. 
There's  a  whole   flock  of  millionaires  on  that  board  of   governors 
now,   and   they've  got  a  president  in  Pat  Noonan,  who's   a  real 
stemwinder. 

Well,   Huey  had  his   fling  as  head  of   the  west   coast,   and  I  was 
out  of  the  way,   and  he  began  to  see  possibilities   for  developing 
something  of  his   own,   so  he  did,   and  he  was   phenomenally  successful 
in  starting  his  own  office. 

Lage:  Outside  of   the  Nature   Conservancy? 

Collins:     Yes.      He  quit   the  Nature  Conservancy  and  formed   the  Trust   for  Public 
Land.      He   took  some  people  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  Nature 
Conservancy,   an  attorney  or  two  and  some  others.     As   I   recall  he 
was  offered  the  job  of  president  of   the  Nature  Conservancy  when 
it  first  opened  up  on  a  paid  basis,   but  he  wouldn't  go   to 
Washington.        He  served  in  the  role  in  an  acting  capacity  for  some 
weeks,  but  wouldn't  stay  in  Washington. 

Lage:  Why  did  he  break  off?     Was   it  a  disagreement  over  policy,   or  just 

a  need  to  be  on  his  own? 

Collins:     A  desire   to  be  on  his  own  and  see  what  he  could  do.      He's   an 

innovator;   he's   ambitious   and  a  darned  good  man,   a  real  good  able, 
bright,    capable   fellow.      I  had  it   out  with  the   conservancy  back  in 
their  Washington  office  about   this  Castle  Rock  thing.     Whether  or 
not   they  ever  rescinded   that  resolution  in  support  of  Castle  Rock 
(which  I  got   the  board  to  adopt   long  before  Huey   came  on  with  TNC) , 
I  don't  know.      I  don't  think  so,   but   I  said,   "Well,   as   far  as  we're 
concerned,   out  on   the   coast   there  with   the  way  this   thing  has  been 
handled,  we  would  never  ask  for  any  help.     We  just  wouldn't  do  it." 
Perhaps  it  was   a  mistake  for  C/A  to  ask  for  the  resolution  in  the 
first  place. 

In   the  last  year  or  so,   with  Tony     Look  doing  so  well  as  our 
executive  vice-president  in  the  Sempervirens  Fund,   I   think  that 
the  Nature  Conservancy     in  the  San  Francisco  office  has  been 
watching  and  thinking   that  there  may  be  times  when  the  Sempervirens 
Funds   could  be  helpful  to  the  conservancy  out  here  in  giving   them 
support.      The  highly  personalized  way  of  working  between  C/A  and 
TNC   that  was  so  good  when  we  took  hold  for  TNC  out  here  on   the  coast, 
ran  its   course.      There  is   good  will  mutually,   of   course,   always  has 
been. 
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Collins:      I   talked  to  Mr.   Little,  who   is   the  west   coast  man   for   the 

conservancy  now,    and  I  said,    "Did  you  ever  know  anything   about 
the  experience  we  had  in  the  Castle  Rock  situation  with  Huey  and 
the  conservancy,   and  he  said  he  did,  but  we  didn't  pursue  it. 

fl 

Collins:      I  haven't  seen  Huey  since  he  went  to   Sacramento.      I  haven't  seen 
him  for  several  years.     All  the  things   that  we  worked  on  at   the 
state  level  for  the  Sempervirens  Fund  have  been   taken  over  by 
Tony    [Look]. 

Lage:  Then  are  you  saying  that   the  Sempervirens  Fund  sort  of  grew  out 

of   this   refusal  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  to   take  on  Castle  Rock? 

Collins:     Oh,   no.      This  was  just  a  little  incidental  thing  along   the 

evolutionary  path  of  TNC  in  the  West,   and  of  C/A's   growth.      I 
think  you  asked  me  a  question  with  regard  to   the  relationship 
between   the  Sempervirens  Fund  and  the  Nature   Conservancy,    and 
I  was  giving  you  this   example,    this   little  recitation,    to  show 
you  there  wasn't  any.      [We  at  C/A  went  ahead  in  our  own,  way  with 
the  Sempervirens  Fund,   got  it  on  its   feet  and  turned  it  loose. 
It  was  our  judgment   that  controlled  all   the  way  through.     When  we 
need  to  be  we  can  be  mercenary. — GLC,  August   16,   1979] 


Conservation  Associates  and  the  Sempervirens  Fund 


Lage:     Now  tell  me  about  the  Sempervirens  Fund  and  how  it  developed. 

Collins:   The  Sempervirens  Club  was  established  about  1900.  A  group  of 

people  down  the  Peninsula  and  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  who  loved  the 
big  trees,  and  the  Big  Basin  area,  wanted  to  see  it  secured  so  it 
wouldn't  be  logged  and  burned  and  torn  to  pieces.   They  established 
the  Sempervirens  Club  to  further  that  purpose.   There  was  some 
land  given  to  the  state  of  California  for  park  purposes  during  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  administration,  I  think  it  was.   It  was  around 
the  time  I  was  born  that  the  three  thousand  acres  were  given  to  the 
state  for  park  purposes.   It  was  the  site  of  the  first  coast 
redwood  conservation — Big  Basin.   It  was  the  first  state  park  of 
all  in  California.  There  is  room  for  argument  here,  I  guess,  as 
some  authorities  claim  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  was  the  first 
California  state  park.   Time  went  on  and  it  was  quite  a  comfortable 
sort  of  social  objective  to  have  the  club  centered  down  there  at 
Big  Basin.  As  the  principals  got  older  and  passed  out  of  the 
picture  the  club  sort  of  dwindled  down  and  got  into  a  pretty  total 
state  of  inactivity  until  about  the  time  we  started  Conservation 
Associates  in  1960. 
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Collins:      Dorothy    [Varian]   was   tremendously  interested  in  Castle  Rock  because 
she  and  her  husband  used  to  hike  up   there.      They  had  wanted  to  buy 
some  of  the  property  and  give  it  to   the  state  for  state  park 
purposes.      They   thought   it  would  be  fine  to  have  a  nice  hiking  park 
in  that  vicinity   for  the  use  of  all  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  down  the  peninsula. 

They  were  active  in  the  Sierra  Club   at  the   time.      I'm  not  just 
sure  when  Tony  came     into   the  picture.      I   think  he  was  Dorothy's 
druggist,   and  they  used  to   talk  a  lot   all  the  time.      [laughter] 
He  was   the   conservation   director  for  the  Sierra  Club,   or  one  of   the 
chapters,   something   like  that.     Anyway,    I  suppose  it  was   about   ten 
years   ago,    ten  or  twelve  years   ago,   when  I   first  became  aware  of  him. 

Between  Tony  and  Dorothy  there  was    talk  about  the  Sempervirens 
Club,    that  maybe  it  ought   to  be  revived  and  used  as   a  source  of 
influence  in   raising   funds   and  acquiring   lands.     We  looked  into 
the  matter  and  agreed,    and  because  we  had  tax  status,    tax  exemption 
at  Conservation  Associates,   both  state  and  federal,  we  said,   "All 
right,    to  start  with,  we'll  have  the  Sempervirens  Fund — since  we're 
after  money,    let's   change  it   from  club   to   fund — of  Conservation 
Associates,   an  arm  of  C/A.      Then  in  due  course,  we'll  reconstitute 
the  old  club ,    constitution  and  bylaws   and  everything ,   and  get  new 
members." 

We  spent  about  a  year,   I  guess.      Bob  Jasperson  did  most  of  the 
work,   in  Dick's  office,   getting  the  club   changed  to   the  fund, 
getting   the   secretary  of  state  to  agree  with  all   this,   and  getting 
them  on  their  own  feet  as   an   incorporated  body. 

Lage:  Did  you  have  a  corps  of  people  involved  at   that  time? 

Collins:      Tony  and  Dorothy   found  some  of   the  old-timers   or  their  offspring 
still  around,   and  dug   them  out  and  put  them  to  work.      But  Dorothy 
and  Red  and  I  were   the  people  who  fended  for  this   enterprise. 
We   did   this   same  sort  of   thing  with  several  outfits  until   they 
could  get  on  their  own  feet.     But   the   fund  was   the  most   important 
one.     We   then  cut   the  fund  away  from  C/A.      I  had  taken  the  role  of 
president  of   the  Sempervirens  Fund,   and  Tony  was   right  there  as 
the  principle  activist.     After  they  became  incorporated,   and  it 
was   time  for  me  to  step   down,   Dick  Wheat  came  in  as  my  successor. 

That  was   all   done   at   the  meeting  at  which  Tony  accepted  the 
job  of  paid  executive  vice-president.     He  sold  his   drug  business 
and  got  into   this  practically  full   time.      I   think  he  works  one  day 
a  week  as   a  druggist  or  he  did  for  a  while.     But  now  I   think  he's 
built   the  fund  job  so   that  he  commands  a  much  better  salary   than 
he  had  at   first  when  he  pioneered  the  role. 
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Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins 


Lage: 
Collins : 


Lage: 
Collins; 


The  land  acquisition  program  has  been  an   excellent  one  with   fine 
support  emanating   largely   from  the  money   centers    down  the 
peninsula. 


Did  they  expand  the  redwood  parks? 
Castle  Rock? 


Of   course,    they  worked  on 


Big  Basin  and  Castle  Rock.      They're   ever  so  much   farther  along. 
They  took  Big  Basin  and  just   changed  it   around  to  a  much  better 
park,   much  better  boundary,   much  more  spacious.     The  acquisition 
program  had  been  kind  of  hit  and  miss,   a  lousy  job,    the  way  it  had 
been  handled.      It   really  wasn't  much   credit   to   the  state  to  go 
back  over  and  see  how  that  project  had  been  more  or  less  mishandled 
for  years.      The   fund  got  that   cleared  up,    reoriented.     Now,    this 
involves  no  special  credit   to  me;   but  we  started  out  with  Dorothy's 
484  acres  at  Castle  Rock,    and  that  project  has   grown  to   the  point 
that  it  is   joined  with  Big  Basin,   and   the  combination  is  a 
tremendous   thing,    the  way  that  it's  been  worked  out  by  Dorothy 
and  Tony,   and  now  some  of  those  at   the  state  level  now  have  come 
along   into   this  picture  with   full  force.      It  has   gone  way  beyond 
anything  that  I  dreamed  of  to  begin  with.      The  work  of   the  fund 
certainly  has   enhanced   the  redwood  parks   undertakings   generally 
and  has   contributed  enormously   to  Big  Basin. 

I  appeared  in  Sacramento — Red  and  I  were  up   there,   and  I  made 
the  appearance  before   the  State  Park  Commission  when  Castle  Rock 
was  approved  as  a  state  park  project.      That  was,  what,    fifteen 
years  ago?     We  had  a  picture  before  us   then  of   the  ultimate  destiny, 
as  we  pictured  it  at  the  time,  which  wasn't  as  great  as  has   come 
to  pass.     When  the  state  got  into   the  spirit  they  saw  it  in  good 
big   terms. 

That's  gratifying,  when  you  see  things   expand  beyond  what  you  ever 
dreamed. 

Tony  has   done  an  absolutely  magnificent  job,    and  Dorothy  and  Dick 
Wheat  and  all  that  crowd.      I   don't   think  you  could  find  a  better 
example  of  public  support  for  a  state  project.     You  just  keep  up 
a  gentle  pressure  and  it  becomes   inexorable. 

Do   they  have  any  relationship  with   Save- the  Redwoods  League,   or 
does   the  League  pretty  much  stay  out  of   that  area? 

Excellent.      Just   excellent.      When  Ralph   Chaney  passed  away,  Newton 
had  a  better  chance   to  emphasize  the  need   to  acquire   redwood 
habitat,   whether  it  was   cutover  or  not.      In  Newton's   opinion,    some 
land   that  was   redwood-bearing  but  had  been  denuded,  when  physio- 
graphically  it  belonged,    could  be  obtained  with   Save -the- Redwoods 
League  money.      You  didn't  have   to  stick   to  old-growth  purist-type 
redwoods,   which  Ralph  always  wanted.      So  Save-the-Redwoods  League 
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Collins:      especially  with  Dick  as  president  now,   has   just  done  wonders   for 
the  Sempervirens  Fund,   helping  out  in  many  ways   that  bolster 
Castle  Rock  as  well  as  Big  Basin. 

Castle  Rock  is  just  naturally   the  top — it's   the  top  of   the 
San  Lorenzo  watershed.      Comparatively  small-scale,  but   that's   the 
way  it   is.     Now  there  is   a  magnificent   trail  system  through  both 
parks — Butano   to   the  north  and  Castle  Rock — that   ties   them  right 
in  together,   and  then  it  ties   in  with   the  park  down  south  of   there, 
and  the  big  one   that  we  engineered  when  I  was  president  of   the 
Nature  Conservancy. 

Lage:  Nicene  Marks,  was   it? 

Collins:      Yes,    that  was    the  Nature  Conservancy's   project  that  we  at  C/A 
helped  so  much  to  engineer.     Put  Livermore  and  Red  and  I  and 
Dorothy  and  Charlie  DeTurk  and  Walter  Starr.     No  one  of  us   ever 
did  it  all,    as   I've  explained,   of   course.      There  again,   seeing  it 
go,   making   it  go — 1  don't  care  who   runs   them  later  on,   so  long  as 
they're  good  people,    and  I  don't  have  to  do   that  part.      The  thing 
is   to  get  the  parks   in  the  first  place. 

Lage:  Getting  it  started  is   sort  of  your  bag.      That's   true  in  so  many 

areas.     You  like  to  get   things  off   the   ground  and  then   turn  them 
over  to  some  person  to  run. 

Collins:      Right. 


Alternative  Plan  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 


Lage:  While  we're  on  the  redwoods,    tell  me  about  the  Conservation 

Associates  plan  for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

»* 

Collins:      In  the  Redwood  National  Park  situation,  my  partners   and  I  took  the 
position  that   the  federal  government  shouldn't  take  over  the  north 
coast  redwood  parks,   at  least  not  a  preponderance  of  them.     Maybe 
none  of  them  at   the  outset.      The  role  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
as   a  very  broad-gauge  national  interest  body,   should  be  to   find 
out  where  and  how  to  be  most  supportive  of  good  work  already 
accomplished.      That  has   always  been   the  role  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League — to  be  helpful  to  the  state  wherever  and  whenever 
possible.     Magnificent  state  parks  up  there  on  the  north  coast, 
perfectly  fine;   and  pretty  good  public  relations   exist,   about   as 
good  as  you  could  hope  for  between  business   and  industry  and  the 
bureaucracy  in  that  kind  of  prize  country;   all  of   the   situation  very 
largely   foreseen  many  years   ago  by   the  league. 
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Collins:  My  partners  and  I  felt  that  was  a  very  precious  situation  up 

there  on  the  north  coast,  one  that  shouldn't  be  modified  any  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Red  and  I  went  to  Washington 
sometime  in  the  early  sixties,  and  we  talked  to  Ben  Thompson  about 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  We  had  talked  to  Charlie  DeTurk 
and  to  Mr.  Drury.   I  had  talked  at  length  with  Mr.  OLnsted,  while 
he  was  still  active  in  the  late  forties,  about  the  parkway  up 
through  the  redwood  country.  What  would  be  the  least  damaging 
way  to  reconstitute  the  highway  system  up  there  for  the  future 
and  get  good  transportation  and  not  ruin  all  the  redwood  country 
side?  I  talked  to  the  Park  Service  about  this  before  I  retired, 
and  I  talked  with  many  other  people  about  it.  You  see,  I  had  some 
background. 

We  got  to  Washington,  and  we  talked  to  Ben  about  the 
possibility  of  a  parkway  in  one  overall  conception  of  filling  in 
between  the  redwood  parks  and  helping  the  state  round  out  their 
own  parks  with  federal  aid,  knowing  that  the  state  was  anxious  to 
hang  onto  their  parks,  anxious  to  do  the  job,  wanting  to  do  it. 
The  Park  Service,  Ben  Thompson,  seemed  to  us  to  like  that  thinking. 
Charlie  DeTurk,  the  director  of  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks ,  felt  that  one  idea  we  had  for  a  national  parkway  would  be 
capable  of  working  out  in  detail  to  the  point  that  you  would  have 
a  boundary  within  which  everything — parks,  roads,  trails, 
villages,  the  whole  works — would  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  and 
being  a  part  of  a  vast  national  resource  encompassing  and  holding 
the  scenic  beauty,  the  cultural  values  under  one  program.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  that  idea  even  now. 

Within  that  boundary,  various  land-use  authorities  would 
retain  their  responsibilities,  but  there  would  be  an  overall 
policy  set  up,  worked  out  in  due  time  so  that  you  would  have  a 
highly  integrated  destiny  and  protection  for  control.  That  was 
our  idea. 

Lage:     Would  the  federal  government  have  this  controlling  power? 

Collins:  No,  it  would  be  shared.   Each  state  park  would  remain  a  state 
park.  But  there  would  be  an  overall  sort  of  constitution  and 
commission  that  would  be  subscribed  to  by  all  of  the  various 
interests.  We  thought  it  was  something  good — the  germ  of  a  sound 
idea.   Charlie  DeTurk  liked  it  very  much.  Ben  didn't  have  much 
to  say  about  that.  He  did  seem  to  feel  that  going  out  after 
federal  funds  with  which  to  buy  things  for  the  state,  and  to  try 
to  work  on  the  idea  that  Mr.  Olmsted  had  for  a  fine  parkway — the 
freeway  now,  going  up  there,  is  almost  like  a  parkway — made  sense. 
It's  a  fine  thing,  the  job  has  been  done  I  guess,  the  die  is  cast. 

Lage:     Is  that  the  scenic  highway  route  that  we  were  talking  about  when 
we  looked  at  the  pictures? 
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Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins: 


Well,  only  parts  of  it.   I'm  talking  about  101,  up  in  the  redwood 
country,  where  it  required  some  arbitrary  decisionmaking ,  and 
losing  some  redwoods.  Wherever  you  went,  that  would  happen,  and 
something  had  to  give.   I  think  the  location  finally  picked  was  a 
good  one.  One  deplores  the  loss  of  the  trees,  but  that  was  bound 
to  happen,  wherever  they  put  it.   It's  in  the  best  location  for 
the  road.  You  hear  nothing  but  good  reports  on  that  highway. 

Didn' t  Conservation  Associates  come  up  with  an  alternative  plan 
for  a  redwood  park? 

Yes.   The  King  Range  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties  has  the 
highest  coastal  relief  of  any  mountain  range,  until  you  get  down 
in  the  Monterey  vicinity  where  there's  one  peak  that  is  higher 
right  on  the  coast.  The  King  Range  is  a  wild,  rugged,  magnificent 
part  of  the  coast  of  California,  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  We  had  been  very  interested  in  that  country,  of  course, 
Cape  Mendocino  and  all  the  rest,  when  we  did  the  Pacific  Coast 
Recreation  Area  Survey,  and  personally  for  many  years  before. 
So  we  knew  quite  a  little  about  it. 

* 

Our  concept  was   to  include  Humboldt  Redwoods  State     Park, 
which  I   think  is   the  one  most  magnificent  redwood  park  of  any, 
within  the  boundary  for  a  national  park  on  the  coast.      It  would 
give  you  a  trmendous  sample,   large  enough  to  be  self-contained, 
with  some  real  problems   in  it,   but  nevertheless  it  is  one  of   the 
finest  opportunities   to   conserve  coast   redwoods.  • 


But  it  wouldn't  be  only  redwoods,   it  would  also  include 
samples   of   the  coast? 


other 


Lage: 


Yes.      Take  Humboldt  Redwoods   State  Park.      Then  go   from  there 
right  over  to  the  coast,    taking  in  that  whole  region  including 
and  surrounding   the  Mattole  River  valley   clear  down  to   the  north 
side  of   the  Mattole  outlet,   and  down  the   coast   to,   oh,   around 
Bear  Valley.      I've  forgotten  how  many  acres  were  involved  in  that. 
(Red  had  a  little  map   that  we  made  here.      I  guess   it  doesn't  make 
any  difference   for   this   discussion.)      Anyway,   it  was   large  enough, 
and  again,    capable  of  enlargement.      If  along   the  line  we  could  get 
into  it  seriously,    someone  would  say,   "Well,  why   don't  we  do  more, 
take  in  more   coast,"   and  so  on,   as  Ben  did   to  me  for  Point  Reyes. 
It  might  go   clear  down  toward  Fort  Bragg. 

We   thought  it  was  a  fine  solution,   and  it  left   the  state 
with   its  parks. 

It   didn't  include  any  new  redwoods   though,   did  it?     Did  you  add 
any   redwoods   that  weren't  already  protected? 
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Collins:      Some.      Quite  a  bit  of  the  private  land  along  the  highways  we 

included,    some  additional,  which  we  worked  out  with   the  Save-the- 
Redwoods   League's   program  and   their   future  ideas   about  it.      And 
the  state  of  California  has  on  file  now  one  of   their  most   complete 
master  plans   they've  ever  made  on  what  to   do  about  redwoods.      It 
was  made  about  twenty  years   ago.      They  had  public  hearings  on 
that  before  the  Redwood  National  Park  idea  got  going  so   strongly. 
You  should  talk  to  Ed  Bolder  about   that.     He  knows  all  of   that 
history. 


Collins:      So    at    the  Conservation  Associates    level,   we  incorporated  into  our 
planning  all  of   the  thinking  we   could  get,   from  the  state  of 
California  and  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  others,   including 
the  Sierra  Club. 

Lage:  Was   this  an  attempt   to  bridge   the  gap  between  the  Sierra  Club   and 

the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,   sort  of  a  compromise  solution? 

Collins:      I  don't  think  that  the  Sierra  Club  had  come  into   the  picture  as 

'  prominently  at  that  point,  with  all  the  strength   that  it  exhibited 

a  little  later.     We  didn't  get  anywhere  with  our  proposal,    except 
with  some  of   the  lumber  companies   like  Miller- Rellim  and  Simpson. 
But   they   couldn't  move   the  Pacific  Lumber  Company,    the  big   redwood 
outfit  at  Scotia  toward  our  idea.      That  was   the  Murphy   family. 
They  were  dead  set  against  us  and  they  dominated  the  industry   in 
the  whole  Eel  River  region. 

Lage:  They  were  against  your  plan? 

Collins:     Yes.      They  didn't  want  any  interference,   any  private  park  interests, 
or  certainly  any  federal  interests,    to   flourish  down  in  that 
general  neighborhood.      They  weren't  logging  over  on   that  coast; 
there  wasn't  anything  much  over  there,   some  scraggly  Douglas   fir 
that  had  been  pretty  well  decimated  through  logging  years  before, 
and  fire.     King  Mountain,    the  King  Range  in  fairly  large  measure 
is  brush,   some   timber.      The  big   forest  area  would  be  over  on  the 
Eel  River  side,  way  inland  around  Humboldt  Redwoods. 

Then  there  was   the  Mattole  River  and  some  fine  topography, 
some  magnificent  ground  cover — oaks,   madrone  and  other  trees  besides 
redwoods.      Then  you  go  from  the  interior  valleys,    the  Eel  River 
valleys  and  subsidiary  valleys,  with  their  beautiful  fog  rivers 
coming  in  from  the   sea,    following  up   those   little  valleys,    and 
nurturing   the  redwoods   that  grow  so  beautifully  along   those  streams. 
Then  across   the  ridges   into   the  Mattole,  where  you  had  oak, 
madrone,   buckeye,    brush   and  so  on,    and   then  on  up   into   the  high 
King  Range  where  you  had  a  good  variety  of  forest   cover,   a  lot  of 
it  brush,   but  capable  of  restoring  into   fir.     We  even  found  sugar 
pine     in  there.      A  lot   could  be  restored  in   that   region. 
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Collins:      Then  down   those  magnificent  slopes   right   to   the  sea,  with  the 
beautiful  f latlands ,    terraces   along   the  immediate  water  edge, 
back  to   the  immediate  base  of   the  mountain.      It  just   comes   in  that 
way   from  the  sea  in   terraces   and  then  it  goes  right  up.      From  the 
top  of  King  Peak,    if  you  shoot  out  a  couple  of  miles,   or  less, 
you  are  straight  up  over  the  ocean.      That's  one  of   the  highest 
mountains   along   the  coast  anywhere,   right  along   the  immediate 
coas  t . 

In   the  recreation  possibilities  on  the  Mattole  River  we 
could  see  great  potential  for  camping  and  hiking.     You'd  have   the 
seashore;   you'd  have   the  means   for  hiking  along  that  shore   for 
miles   and  miles   there,   some  great  hiking  trips.     And  then  working 
back  up   into   the  hills,    the   trail  system  back  that  way,    and  then 
down  into   the  Mattole  and  across   the  Mattole  and  into   the  redwoods. 
You  could  do   it  all   fairly  quickly.      I  couldn't  imagine  a  more 
exciting  trip   for  hikers   than  to  start  at  either  side  and  go   clear 
through.     We  had,  we  thought,    a  pretty  sound  idea  and  enough   for 
the  federal  government   to  do  in   taking  that  over. 

We  didn't  say   that  the  federal  government  would  take  over 
Humboldt  State  Park,    necessarily,   but  we'd  get   the  state  to  accept 
our   cooperative  arrangement.     We  didn't  have  much  trouble  with   the 
state  on   that.      Charlie  DeTurk  was   a  big  enough  man  to  see  the 
idea.      I   think  we  would  have  had  some  argument  about  it,   of   course, 
because   the  state  boys  generally  wouldn't  want  to  give  up  Humboldt 
Redwoods.      Most  of   the  fellows  who  have  had  experience  for  the 
state  in   the  north  coast  redwood  parks   feel,    I   think — at  least   they 
did,   some  years  back — that  Humboldt  Redwoods  was   the  great,   great 
redwood  park.      I   feel   that  way   too. 

We  were  stopped.      The   tallest   tree   thing  seemed   to  me  to  be 
a  crazy  argument   to  use.     There's   a  few  feet  difference  in   the 
height  of   the   trees,   and   they  all  die  anyway,    sooner  or  later. 
That  never  seemed   to  be  a  valid  argument   for  anything.      But  Connie 
Wirth  wanted  to  get  something  going,   and  I  suppose  he  got   the 
National  Geographic  people  interested  in  this   tallest   tree  business, 

Lage:  Now  did  your  plan  come  before   the  National  Geographic  survey  or 

after? 

Collins:      I  think  after.      I   think  the  tallest   tree  thing  was   starting,   I 

think  that  idea  was   starting.     Of   course,    the  idea  of  a  national 
park  in  the  redwoods  goes  way  back,   many  many  years.      I   remember 
Lawrence's    [Merriam]    father  in  1918  and  1919,   Franklin  K.    Lane 
and  others  were  amenable  to   the  idea  of  a  national  park  up   there. 
So  it  was   the  sort  of   thing  that  was   in   the  minds  of  people,   in 
the  back  of  their  minds,   all  those  years — Mr.   Drury  and  others. 
Then  it  just  sort  of  broke  out  when  the  tallest   trees  were 
discovered  and  the  Geographic  had  a  chance   to  do  a   fine   thing   for 
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Collins:   their  magazine.  Connie  saw  an  opportunity  to  do  something  pretty 
good  for  the  National  Park  Service,  he  thought.   I  guess  we  were 
about  the  only  ones  who  questioned  whether  what  was  going  on  was 
the  best  way  to  go  at  it,  the  way  to  do  it.  When  I  say  "we," 
I  mean  on  the  conservationist  side  supportive  of  parks.  We  weren't 
the  only  ones  who  were  against  it,  by  any  means.   The  state  didn't 
care  for  it. 

Lage:     Did  you  ever  try  to  get  legislative  support  for  your  point  of  view? 

Collins:  Yes.  We  appeared  at  a  Senate  hearing  up  on  the  north  coast.  We 
worked  very  hard  to  convince  the  individual  people,  members  of 
Congress  and  others,  and  then  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  group, 
a  subcommittee  that  met  up  at  Crescent  City.   I  appeared  a  few 
times  in  other  places  along  the  north  coast. 

Lage:     What  would  be  your  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  that  it  presented  a 
variety  of  land  forms? 

Collins:  Yes.  It  had  a  greater  range  of  relief,  probably  a  greater  variety 
of  life  forms,  and  it  had  greater  recreation  potential  and  we 
thought,  was  just  one  magnificent  place  for  a  great  national  park. 

Lage:     When  you  were  developing  the  plan,  did  you  consider  the  economic 
side,  such  as  the  fact  that  it  didn' t  have  as  much  marketable 
lumber?  Does  that  enter  into  your  thinking?  Would  it  affect 
where  you'd  want  to  put  boundaries,  in  order  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  lumbering  interests? 

Collins:  Well,  I  think  that  the  primary  consideration  was  the  quality  of 

the  landscape  itself.  We  were  aware  of  some  economic  values,  and 
the  timber  values  probably  were  not  as  great  in  the  land  we  selected 
as  they  were  in  the  other  proposal.   The  grazing  industry  was  there 
also,  but  not  in  a  dominant  way.   There  had  been  some  mining,  which 
never  had  panned  out  to  amount  to  anything  much,  just  some  old 
diggings  up  there  you  can  still  see  as  a  reminder.  And  of  course, 
down  at  the  lower  Mattole  River,  there  is  a  place  called  Petrolia. 
That  name  is  there  because  many,  many  years  ago,  there  was  some 
natural  outflow  of  tar  and  petroleum.  There  were  some  wells 
drilled,  early  day  wells.   I  don't  think  anything  was  produced  that 
amounted  to  a  real  find.  The  great  story,  we  think,  is  the 
magnificent  scenery.   The  whole  seashore  for  miles  along  there,  the 
rugged  terrain  and  high  mountain  range  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
s.ea,  and  the  Mattole  River  arcing  around,  which  has  lots  of 
recreation  potential.  And  then  the  great  redwoods. 

Lage:     Sounds  beautiful. 
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Collins:  You  just  had  wave  on  wave.   Before  I  left  the  Park  Service  in 
1960,  we  organized  and  carried  out  a  full-scale  preliminary 
investigation,  with  the  Sierra  Club,  Save- the- Redwoods  League, 
the  Park  Service,  the  state  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks.  A 
bunch  of  us  went  out  on  this  whole  thing.  We  flew  in  and  landed 
on  the  beach  and — 

Lage:     So  this  is  an  idea  you'd  had  for  some  time. 

Collins:  We  had  that  idea  for  a  great  state  park.  Our  field  trip  was 

beamed  in  that  direction.  We  were  thinking  hard  about  it.  Mr. 
[Bestor]  Robinson,  Ed  Wayburn,  Martin  Litton,  Jim  Trynor,  Dick, 
Red,  my  wife  and  I,  some  of  the  best  planners  they  had  at  the 
Sacramento  level,  and  the  state  division  of  public  highways.  We 
must  have  had  fifteen  people  altogether  involved  as  committee 
members  in  this  group  that  the  Park  Service  pulled  together  to 
go  in  there  and  examine  something.  We  were  supporting  this 
state,  hoping  that  the  state  would  take  over  and  do  the  job.   This 
was  in  the  days  when  the  questions  were  arising  as  to  what  to  do 
about  the  damned  highway,  101,  up  through  the  redwoods.   That  was 
a  major,  dominating,  matter. 

I  expect  we  were  just  nosing  around,  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
with  others  and  arriving  at  some,  if  not  conclusions,  at  least 
clarifying  ideas.  Everybody  was  interested  but  the  state  didn't 
catch  fire  about  it  all.  So,  when  the  big  trees  were  "discovered" 
and  the  National  Geographic  and  the  Park  Service  went  to  work  to 
use  those  big  trees  as  a  lodestar,  the  genesis  of  a  great  national 
park  project,  we  were  all  ready  with  our  own  ideas,  which  had 
been  fairly  well  worked  out,  to  offer  as  a  counter-move  and  as  a 
part  of  that  project,  have  the  Park  Service  get  money  with  which 
to  help  round  out  all  those  other  state  parks,  so  that  we  did  have 
all  kinds  of  new  redwoods,  everything  that  everybody  had  wanted. 

Lage:  So,  as  part  of  your  plan  for  this  area,  you  wanted  the  federal 
government  to  give  money  to  the  state  to  enlarge  other  redwood 
areas? 

Collins:   To  furnish  the  wherewithal  so  that  all  of  those  areas  could  be 

rounded  out  appropriately,  and  the  highway  system  improved.  Yes, 
the  whole  thing. 

Lage:     And  still  kept  under  state  administration.  Let  me  ask  you,  was 

there  any  talk  of  tradeoffs,  at  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  idea?  Any  talk  with  the  federal  government 
and  the  state  of  trading  areas,  with  Point  Reyes  being  involved? 

Collins:   In  the  blue  book  that  Red  and  I  and  Dorothy  did  about  our  ideas, 
we  prepared  a  congressional  bill  which  we  wrote  in  bill  form  and 
put  in  the  back  of  the  book.   I'm  almost  certain  that  that  calls 
for  trading,  exchanges.   I  know  it  does. 
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Lage:  I  don't   think  that   that's   quite  what  I  was   getting  at.      I'd 

heard  that   the  federal  government  was   talking  with  the  state 
about  exchanges,   and  one  of   the  areas   that  might  have  been  affected 
was  Point  Reyes.      In  taking  more  state  land  up  further  north, 
there  was   some  talk  of  giving  up  some  of  Point  Reyes   to   the  state. 
Did  you  hear  anything  of  that? 

Collins:      I  don't  know  anything  about  that.   That's  brand  new  to  me. 

Lage:  Okay.      Is   there  anything  else  we  need  to  say   about  your  plans   for 

the  redwoods? 

Collins:     No,    I   think  not.      I  will  always   feel  that  we  had  the  best  plan, 

that  it  was   as   capable  of  working  out  as  anything  I've  seen  since, 
and  it  made  a  lot  more  sense   than  what  we've  got  now  up   there,   but 
I'm  not  belaboring  it   except  in  a  situation  like   this,  where  I 
think  it's   only  fair  to  say  what  a  few  of  us  have  felt. 

Lage:  Has  any  of   that  area  that  you  proposed  been  preserved  in  any  way? 

Collins:      Yes,    the  King  Range.     After  we  did  so  much  up   there,    the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  was   sort  of  forced  to  get  into  a  pretty  big 
recreation  program.     We  haven't  been  back  up   there  now  for  some 
time,   and  I  don't  know  how  well  it's  working  out.      There  was  a  young 
man,   George  Francis,    the  district  BLM  man  at  Ukiah,  who  was   a  very 
fine  person.     He  tried  hard  to  do  an  appropriate  job.     Within  the 
limitations  of  his  office,   I   think  he  did  do  excellently. 

We  have  no  regrets,    and  I  suspect  that  the  Redwood  National 
Park  is  going  to   turn  out   to  be  another  success,    in  the  course  of 
time,  without  the  inhibitions  of  ill-will  that  have  attended  it  so 
prominently  in  these  first  years.      There's   a  lot  of   ill  feeling, 
I'm  afraid,    towards   the  service  and  the  park,  but  that  might  have 
been  the  case  in  our  proposal,   although  I  doubt  it.     We  did  our 
homework  pretty  well.      And  I   think  we  were  killed  off  by   the  over 
weening  influence  of  great  national  bodies,    and  the  fact  that   the 
lumber  companies — especially  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company — didn't 
want  us   fooling  around   there.     We  even  went   to  the  extent  of 
indicating  that  not  a  specific  lumber  company,  but  some  of  the 
directors  of   the  company,  which  is   about  the  same  thing,    I  guess — 
were  saying,  why  didn't  we  go  down  into  Big  Basin  and  have  that   the 
nucleus  of  a  redwood  national  park  and  take  in  all   the  damn  country 
you  wanted  down  there,    and  they'd  help  us?      [laughter]     Hell,    that 
was  a  definite  proposal,   which  I  believe  showed  that  we  were 
formidable. 
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XII   CONSERVATION  DIPLOMACY  AND  STATE  PARK  LAND  ACQUISITION 
[Interview  11:   June  23,  1978] 

Genesis  of  Conservation  Associates ## 


Lage:     Today  we  thought  we'd  start  off  talking  about  the  role  of  yourself 
and  Conservation  Associates  in  state  park  land  acquisition.   I 
think  that  the  first  project  you  were  involved  with  was  the  Forest 
of  Nicene  Marks.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  something  about  how  that 
got  under  way? 

Collins:  Well,  let  me  go  back  just  a  little,  and  it  may  be  redundant,  but 

in  order  to  keep  my  mind  clear  and  sequential.   Let  me  say  that  my 
two  partners,  Mrs.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Varian,  left  sometime  in  late 
November,  early  December  of  1960  on  a  trip  around  the  world.   I 
was  on  terminal  leave  from  the  National  Park  Service,  which  ran 
on  for  some  weeks.   To  all  intents  and  purposes,  however,  I  had 
separated  myself  and  been  separated  from  the  service  on  retirement. 

The  first  job  that  we  actually  involved  ourselves  in  was  my 
going  up  to  the  state  of  Nevada  to  Carson  City  where  I  did  an 
editorial  project  for  the  state  park  office,  the  director  of  state 
parks  in  Nevada,  in  the  form  of  a  brochure  or  presentation  (which 
is  printed)  for  the  legislature  which  would  be  convening  in  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  weeks  at  Carson  City  to  explain  and  support 
the  state  parks  commission's  desire  for  substantial  funding  by 
the  legislature.  The  rough  material  was  all  in,  all  of  the  facts, 
all  of  the  data.  But  the  editorial  work  up  to  that  point  had  been 
pretty  weak,  and  the  layout  and  design  hadn't  been  started. 

Lage:     So  you  didn't  gather  the  facts? 

Collins:   I  had  some  facts  that  were  not  in  the  manuscript.   I  had  carte 
blanche  to  rearrange  and  work  it  over,  which  I  did.   I  was 
there  about  two  weeks  working  night  and  day  on  that  job.  We  did 
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Collins:      it  as   a  Conservation  Associates   piece  of  work,   helping   the  state 
at  just  what  it   cost,    our  exact   cost   to  have  me  up   there  living. 
There  was  no  salary  or  anything  like   that  involved.      The  state 
got  our  help. 

That  was  the  first  actual  job  that  Conservation  Associates 
took  on.  Now  at  the  same  time,  and  prior  to  the  ladies  leaving 
for  the  trip  around  the  world — 

Leonard:      That  was  just  a  Leonard  family   trip.     That  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  Dorothy.     We  had  planned  this   trip   for  some  time. 

Collins:     Okay.      Fine.      I  had  some  communication  with  Dorothy,  but  I  was  on 

my  own  up  in  the  office  at  220  Bush  Street.      I  didn't   file  anything 
because  I  wanted  to  wait  until  Red  got  back  and  we  could  put   the 
first  two  or  three  papers  in  the  file  together,   or  she  could. 

Leonard:  You  just  didn't  have  an  office  yet.      [laughter] 

Collins:  I  didn't  like  filing  anyway.        [laughter] 

Lage:  Waiting  for  a  woman  to  do   it. 

Leonard:  That's  right. 

Lage:  We  know  what  he's  getting  at. 

Leonard:  We  know,  sure,   [laughter] 

Collins:   So  all  the  way  through  in  the  formative  stages  of  our  agreement  to 
work  together  and  establish  Conservation  Associates,  we  had  two 
or  three  things  that  were  important.  First  of  all  was  Dorothy's 
great  personal  interest,  and  this  involved  tributes  to  her  late 
husband,  in  Castle  Rock  and  in  the  Nipomo  Dunes.   Those  two 
physical  resources  were  pre-eminent  in  her  mind  as  objectives  for 
us  to  work  toward — particularly  at  that  point,  Castle  Rock. 

This  was  imbued  into  the  thinking  of  Red  and  me. 
Lage:     How  did  you  meet  Mrs.  Varian? 

Leonard:  Dick  and  I  had  known  her  long  before.  She  was  a  Sierra  Club  person, 
and  so  was  Russell.   They  met  on  a  High  Trip,  I  believe. 

Lage:     Did  she  conceive  of  the  idea  of  Conservation  Associates? 

Collins:  No,  the  way  this  started  was  that  when  I  decided  early  in  1960  to 
retire,  Red  and  I  had  been  working  very  closely  for  several  years, 
two  or  three  years  or  more,  primarily  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
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Collins:  between  the  Park  Service  and  the  Sierra  Club,  but  also  to  bring 
together  disparate  forces  in  conservation  who,  unless  we  or 
somebody  stepped  in  as  a  kind  of  communicant,  would  continue  to  go 
their  separate  ways  and  probably  become  more  estranged,  or  if  not 
already  estranged,  might  even  initiate  some  estrangements  between 
themselves. 

Lage:     Now  what  groups  in  particular  were  you  thinking  of,  besides  the 
Sierra  Club,  of  course? 

Collins:   Lots  of  other  state  and  federal  agencies  who  always  have  a 

little  bit  of  a  question  in  their  minds  as  to  the  motivations  of 
their  contemporaries.   It's  not  always  easy  for  Park  Service 
people,  for  example,  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  to 
the  Forest  Service  or  to  others  and  level  with  them.  Your 
policies  and  your  superiors  might  prevent  it,  and  where  you're 
working  for  and  with  the  fellow  who  plays  his  cards  as  close  to 
his  vest  as  some  regional  directors  will,  you  are  rather  inhibited. 

But  we  surmounted  a  lot  of  that,  and  we  did,  I  think,  improve 
the  good  will  and  the  good  names  of  several  groups  that  should 
have  been  working  together  more  closely.   I  in  the  Park  Service 
belonged  to  this  Pacific  Southwest  Field  Committee,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Field  Committee,  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Interagency 
Committee,  the  Alaska  Field  Committee.   I  knew  all  kinds  of 
people  who  were  contemporaries  of  mine  in  other  agencies.   I  knew 
lots  of  people  in  state  offices,  including  some  governors. 

Lage:     So  this  has  been  your  pattern  all  along  really,  to  work  with 
different  agencies. 

Collins:   Yes,  always  for  greater  recognition  of  park  and  recreation  values. 
But  we  extended  to  the  private  sector,  and  very  carefully,  I  think, 
without  any  flamboyancy  at  all,  and  with  as  much  compassion  as 
we  could  summon  toward  the  job  of  bringing  people  together. 

Leonard:   The  Sierra  Club  had  the  wilderness  conferences.   This  was  my  job. 
I  was  the  ongoing  secretary  from  year  to  year,  and  it  was  my  job 
to  find  each  year  a  chairman  of  the  conference  for  that  year.   It 
was  a  biennial  conference,  and  this  is  when  I  found  it  very,  very 
difficult  to  get  any  information  or  even  get  anywhere  near  the  Park 
Service,  because  the  Park  Service  and  the  Sierra  Club  had  been  at 
each  others'  throats  for  so  long.   So  George,  you  see,  was  in  the 
Park  Service  and  perhaps  unbeknownst  to  him,  I  had  been  watching 
him  for  some  time  at  these  wilderness  conferences  and  could  see 
that  he  was  a  very  active  person  who  would  get  up  and  question 
for  the  solutions. 
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Leonard:      So  we  asked  the  Park  Service  if  we  could  have  George  as  one  of 
the  chairmen  for  the  next  year's  Wilderness   Conference.      This 
was   the  beginning,   you  see,   of   the  pulling  together  of  government. 
This  was  really  the  beginning  of  our  working   together,    in  1955. 

Collins:     And  I  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  Dick's,    ever  since  he  as  a 

youngster  and  I  got  acquainted  with  him  down  at  Grand  Canyon,   about 
1930. 

Lage:  Oh,   you'd  known  him  that   long? 

Collins:     Yes.      I  was   a  ranger  on  the  North  Rim  when  he  was  down  in  there 

with  old  Dr.   Gregory   from  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  a  crowd  of 
Explorer  Scouts.      They  were  laying  around  down  there  like  a  bunch 
of  alligators  along   the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,    trying   to 
keep   cool  and  do  some  geology. 

That  isn't  right!      They  were  working  hard. 


Leonard 

Collins 

Leonard 

Collins 

Leonard: — and  Dr.   Gregory. 

Collins 


Well,  they  lay  around  in  the  mud  a  lot. 

They  went  for  ten  weeks  with  Francois  Matthes. 

That's  up  in  the  Sierra.    •   , 


Lage: 

Leonard: 

Collins: 


But  I  think  it  was  Gregory  they  were  with  down  at  the  Canyon. 
Anyway,  I  had  known  Dick  or  heard  of  him  before  that,  I  am  sure. 
Oh,  yes.   I  know  I  had  because  I  knew  him  in  1927-28,  when  we 
had  the  first  National  Park  Service  naturalist  conferences  in 
Berkeley,  at  Hilgard  Hall,  in  the  offices  of  Ansel  F.  Hall.  Dick 
and  a  group  of  scouts  had  been  the  Eagle  Scout  naturalists  that 
Ansel  Hall  had  sent  out  to  the  parks.  George  Grant,  the  Park 
Service  photographer  [George  M.  Grant]  was  one  of  the  adult  leaders. 

There  was  a  great  rapport.  I  was,  I  think,  outgoing  enough 
to  be  uninhibited  as  a  Park  Service  employee  to  the  point  that  I 
could  work  with  people  I  trusted.  I  did  trust  Dick  and  Red.  As 
she  and  I  got  better  acquainted,  we  found  a  lot  in  common  in  the 
park  field. 

Had  Mrs.  Varian  been  involved  in  the  wilderness  conferences  too? 
As  an  aide.  Yes,  definitely. 

So  at  that  time,  she  [Mrs.  Varian]  had  a  lot  of  money,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  she  was  buying  land  for  Castle  Rock,  and  she  needed 
advice  and  counsel  and  help.  We  conceived  the  idea,  Red  and  I — we 
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Collins:      talked  it  over  with  Dick,   and  he  agreed  in  principle,   subject 
to  whatever  working  out  of  details  was   possible — that  maybe  we 
two   could  be   the  conservation  voice  of   the  Varian  Foundation. 


Dorothy  wanted  to  do  more  in  conservation   through   the  Varian 
Foundation  program.     We  presented  our  prospectus,   our  full  vitae 
in  each  case — Red's   and  mine — and  what  our  objectives  were  and 
the  whole   thing.     We  worked  this  out   during  various   trips  we  made 
on  park  projects.      We'd  be  in   the  field,   and  if  we  didn't  have 
anything   else   to   do  we'd  badger  each  other  with  the  ways   and  means 
of  getting  an  organization  established.      I  would  drive   and  dictate, 
and  she  would  write  in  the  car,    and  then  we'd  transcribe  it 
whenever  we  could,    and  throw  it   away  and  start  in  all  over  again, 
[laughter] 

We  did   this   during  that  summer  of,    I  guess,    1960,    and  finally 
came  up  with  something  that  looked  pretty  good. 

Leonard:      You  see,   Russell  died  in   '59,  when  Dick  and  Dorothy  and  Russell 
and  I  were  on  a  seven  weeks   flying   tour  of  Alaska.     We  had 
chartered  a  plane,    and  we  flew  upside-down  sometimes    [laughs] 
and  all  around  Alaska.      The  last  day  of  our  trip   in  Glacier  Bay, 
Russell  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Dorothy  and  Dick  and  Russell,   just  before   they  left  for  the 
Alaska   trip,   had  bought   the  first  piece  of  property   in  Castle  Rock, 
twenty-seven  acres   including   the  rock.      It  was   their  intention  to 
add  as   they   could.      Then  Dorothy  picked  that  up,   you  see,   as 
George  has  said,   not  as  a  memorial — she  didn't  like  that — but  she  did 
use  it,   because  many  people  who  wanted  to   do  something  as   a  memorial 
contributed  toward   the  purchase  of  more  land  at  Castle  Rock. 

So  the  Varian  Foundation  was   charged  with   distributing  Russell's 
half  of   the  estate.      She  said,   "I  don't  need  that.     Let's   form  a 
foundation."      Then  it  was   refined  down   that  the  money  would  go  not 
only   to   conservation  projects  but   to  physics   and  to  help  young 
scientists  who  might  not  be  recognized  in  the  usual  manner,  because 
Russell  was   kind  of  an  offbeat  scientist  himself,   you  see.      So  that 
was   the  charge  the  foundation  had. 

It  was   decided   that   it  would  be  best  perhaps   if  Dorothy  herself 
handled  the  conservation  end  of   things. 

Lage:  So   it   didn't   come  as  part  of   the  Varian  Foundation. 

Leonard:      It   did  not. 
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Collins:      No,    no,    and  I'm  glad  it   didn't,    the  way   it  worked  out,   because 
she  financed  us   for  the  most  part  for  a  long  time,   out  of  her 
own  funds.      She  became  president  of  Varian  Foundation,   and 
president  of  Conservation  Associates   right  off,   and  Red  as 
secretary- treasurer  and  I  as  vice-president  for  planning, 
administration,    and  so  on,   jobs  we  shared  all  around. 


Five  Calif o rnia  State  Park  Projects/I* # 


Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


We  worked  diligently,  all  three  of  us,  on  the  Castle  Rock  matter 
and  on  the  Nipomo  Dunes.   As  we  discussed  last  time,  we  prepared  and 
made  a  presentation  before  the  State  Park  Commission  in  Sacramento 
down  at  Castle  Rock.  We  had  the  State  Park  Commission  down  at 
Castle  Rock. 


Was  Mrs.  Varian  always  hoping  to  make  it  a  state  park? 
always  the  plan? 


That  was 


Yes.  That  was  her  hope.   She  didn't  feel  sure  that  this-  could 
happen,  and  none  of  us  did,  but  we  made  a  big  try.  We  got  a  lot 
of  state  park  people  in  there  to  look  it  over,  and  they  were 
agreeably  impressed.  Of  course,  physiographically  it  is  the 
highland,  the  upper  reaches  of  Big  Basin  Redwoods  State  Park. 
It  isn't  prime  redwood  country  although  there  are  some.   It's  too 
high  and  out  of  the  immediate  fog  belt  for  good  big  redwood  groves. 
But  there  are  the  "fringe"  redwoods  at  Castle  Rock  at  the  edge 
of  their  range,  and  it  is  part  of  the  same  terrain  and  watershed 
and  so  on. 

The  two  parks  just  naturally  flow  into  each  other.  Tony 
Look  and  others  have  seen  that,  and  the  rest  of  us,  I  as  well. 
But  at  that  time,  there  was  a  large  gap  between  the  Castle  Rock 
State  Park  and"  Big  Basin  Redwood  State  Park  projects.   One  of 
the  findings  that  brought  the  two  together  in  planning  and  eventual 
connection,  and  cemented  our  feelings  with  respect  to  both  areas, 
was  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pacific  International  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915,  when  that  was  being  organized  in  1913,  '14, 
along  in  there,  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
businesspeople  of  San  Francisco  and  down  the  country  to  have  a 
road  improved  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Big  Basin  so  people 
could  see  the  big  trees  down  there.   In  those  days,  you  still  had 
railroads  running  down  to  Monterey  and  down  to  Santa  Cruz  and  back 
up  the  inland  valley  of  San  Lorenzo  that  heads  up  in  Big  Basin 
and  clear  up  in  Castle  Rock. 
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Collins:   The  road  that  was  built  is  now  known  as  Highway  9,  and  that 

eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Park  Commission  for 
administration.   In  those  days,  the  division  of  highways  at  the 
state  level  didn't  have  the  money,  or  their  program  hadn't 
reached  the  point  where  they  were  taking  on  small  feeder  roads 
of  that  nature  leading  to  parks  in  remote  places. 

The  state  park  system,  or  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  as 
it  later  became  known,  inherited  [the  road]  sort  of  naturally 
because  the  road  did  lead  to  a  state  park.  We  found  during  the  . 
process  of  reconstituting  the  old  Sempervirens  Club  into  the 
Sempervirens  Fund  that  the  ownership  or  the  responsibility  for  that 
highway,  that  right  of  way,  lies  with  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation.   It  had  never  been  quite  realized,  step  by  step  along 
the  path  of  evolution  of  the  Department  of  Highways  or  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation,  that  this  was  the  case.  But  when  the  matter 
finally  came  up  for  consideration,  adjudication,  the  park  people 
reserved  for  their  use  part  of  the  right  of  way  for  a  trail  between 
the  two  parks.  One  of  the  reasons  you  have  such  a  good  trail 
system  down  there  between  the  two  parks  is  that  it  goes  back  to 
that  early  authority  over  the  right  of  way,  which  the  park  people 
at  Sacramento  and  Tony,  Bob  Jasperson,  Dick  and  others  dug  out. of 
past  history.   If  I  am  not  altogether  correct  in  detail  in  this 
story  I'm  sure  I  am  in  the  broad  sense.   I  wish  that  someone  would 
do  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Lage:     Is  that  something  you  discovered? 

Collins:   The  park  people  discovered  it  and  we,  the  Sempervirens  Fund,  seized 
upon  it.  We  were  growing  closer,  at  the  Conservation  Associates 
level,  to  the  park  people  all  the  time.  We  had  a  lot  to  gain,  for 
them  and  for  our  own  program.   They  needed  us.  We  ran  interference 
for  the  state,  here  and  there.  For  example,  there  is  perhaps  more 
support  for  Castle  Rock  and  Big  Basin  in  Santa  Clara  County  than 
there  is  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  We  are  always  trying  to  build  up 
the  support  in  Santa "Cruz  County  but  not  at  any  possible  expense 
of  the  fine  relations  we  have  in  Santa  Clara.  We  could  get  into 
some  ticklish  relations  if  we  didn't  play  it  well  between  the  Santa 
Cruz  people,  the  state  representatives,  ourselves,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  folks.  The  resources  are  in  Santa  Cruz,  the  action  centers 
in  Santa  Clara.   C/A,  and  now  the  fund,  are  very  good  at  playing  the 
"shuttle  diplomacy"  game.  The  state  loves  us  for  it. 

Now  at  about  that  same  time,  when  we  were  well  launched  with 
Castle  Rock,  the  Nature  Conservancy,  in  a  parallel  matter  of 
concern,  became  interested  in  the  Forest  of  Nicene  Marks  because 
Herman  Marks — an  old  bachelor  who  had  the  control,  he  and  his 
brother,  with  Herman  being  the  dominant  one — had  the  control  over 
a  good  many  thousands  of  acres,  nine  or  ten  thousand  acres  down 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins 


Lage: 
Collins 


there  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which  is  known  as  the  Forest 
of  Nicene  Marks,  commemorating  the  name  of  their  mother.   Herman 
believes  implicitly  in  ESP,  whatever  that  is,  and  Red  was  a  sucker 
for  both  Herman  and  ESP.  Out  of  that  fact  more  than  any  other,  I 
think,  we  got  Herman  to  go  along. 

He  was  willing  to  sell  at  cost,  the  cost  involving  only  some 
liens  of  about  a  half  million  dollars.   So  with  Put  Livermore's  and 
Dick's  legal  talents  in  land  matters,  we  figured  out  a  way  of 
raising  funds  at  the  level  of  Conservation  Associates — we  got  the 
money  from  Wells  Fargo — with  which  to  buy  this  enormous  place  and 
pay  off  Mr.  Marks.  We  got  the  place  for  around  a  half  million 
dollars,  a  little  less,  and  he  could  have  sold  it  for  two  million. 
But  he  wanted  it  to  be  in  the  state  park  system.  He  was  an  odd 
fellow,  an  elderly  man,  a  very  wonderfully  good  man.  We  became  very 
friendly  with  him,  and  worked  with  him  constantly,  and  he  trusted 
us.  Between  Red  and  Dorothy  and  me,  we  kept  a  good  relation  there. 


Did  he  approach  you  or  did  you  approach  him? 
approach  him? 


Or  did  the  state 


You  know,  I  don't  remember  exactly  how  that  thing  was  triggered, 
but  we  were  working  at  Castle  Rock  and  Big  Basin  and  Mr.  Marks 
knew  it,  and  we  had  some  people  down  there  in  the  Monterey  office 
of  the  state  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  who  were  very  active, 
particularly  Chuck  Mehlert,  and  they  knew  about  this  property  and 
wanted  it.  We  all  got  together. 

He  had  a  real  estate  representative  in  Salinas  or  Watsonville— 
I  think  he  had  offices  in  both  places — who  was  a  very  conservation- 
minded  fellow,  and  he  was  the  key.  He  came  to  us  at  Mr.  Marks' 
request.   I  can't  think  of  his  name  now  [Don  Thompson],  but  we 
do  keep  in  touch  rather  remotely.  He's  still  active  there. 

So  this  was  not  a  Nature  Conservancy  project,  but  a  Conservation 
Associates  project? 

We  screened  that  project  for  the  conservancy  and  made  it  a 
conservancy  project.  As  members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
conservancy,  Red  and  I  put  that  up  as  one  of  the  propositions  for 
the  conservancy  to  consider.   They  bought  the  idea,  took  the  idea. 
We  went  out  with  Put's  help  and  with  Walter  Starr's  help  and  Dick 
and  Dorothy's  and  several  others.  We  had  to  get  people  to  go  on 
the  note,  any  one  of  whom  could  have  put  up  the  money  in  the  case 
of  a  default.  We  borrowed  I  think  something  like  $600,000  in  the 
name  of  Conservation  Associates.   And  we  bought  that  property  from 
Mr.  Marks  and  there  was  quite  a  long  and  involved  story  there.  We 
came  out  of  it  with  enough  left  over  to  buy  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sur  River,  two  thousand  acres  from  Miss  Molera  [now  Andrew  Molera 
State  Park],  and  a  big  area  down  just  below  Morro  Bay,  Montana  del 
Oro  State  Park. 
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Lage:     You  mean  with  the  same  bank  loan  you  were  able  to  do — ? 

Collins:  Yes.  We  were  able  to  stretch  that  money  to  the  point  of  getting 
title,  getting  those  three  properties  sewed  up.   It  took  us  I 
think  almost  three  years,  varying  times  and  periods  of  time  when 
we  held  the  paper  to  buy  and  transfer  to  the  state.  We  had  to  get 
tax  exemption  and  go  through  all  that  business .  We  were  spending 
a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  money  on  those  projects,  but  they  were 
big  projects  and  important  ones.   The  state  was  delighted.  We 
didn't  take  any  money  except  some  expense  costs  of  very  minor 
nature. 

Lage:     Well,  the  result  was  three  state  parks:  Andrew  Molera  State  Park, 
and  Montana  del  Oro  and  Forest  of  Nicene  Marks. 

Collins:   I  think  we  can  say  without  any  equivocation  that  working  with  and 
through  the  Nature  Conservancy,  of  which  organization  Red  and  I 
were  both  members  of  the  board  of  governors  and  I  later  became 
president,  Conservation  Associates  brought  the  conservancy,  in 
terms  of  big-time  conservation,  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  did  it 
by  showing  through  example  what  could  be  done,  if  you  had  a  good 
little  hard-hitting,  well  connected,  private  group  that  could  move 
fast  on  its  own  power  and  its  own  policy,  well  placed  and  well 
acquainted,  you  could  reach  out  and  do  things,  as  we  did.  We 
made  that  little  over  half  a  million  dollars  spread  a  long,  long 
way.  And  the  state  finally  came  through  to  get  the  money  back  to 
the  bank. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  high  esteem  of  the  State  Park  Commission 
and  the  state  department  of  finance.  Now,  you  remember  the  man 
who  was  kidnapped?  The  director  of  finance  in  California  who  was 
kidnapped  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago?  He  was  our  friend.  Of 
course,  Put  Livermore  is  a  powerful  figure,  or  was  then  in  state 
politics  in  the  Republican  party.   He  was  a  very  close-working 
companion  of  ours,  a  member  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  another 
fellow  like  Dick  who  was  sort  of  a  father  confessor  to  Conservation 
Associates. 

Then  you  had  all  the  Varian  money  behind  the  whole  thing,  and 
Walter  Starr  was  our  very  dear  close  friend.   So  we  were  very  well 
positioned  socially  and  economically  and  so  on.  Now,  the  bank  that 
was  able  under  its  charter  to  loan  that  much  money  on  unimproved 
property  was  Wells  Fargo.   The  Bank  of  California,  the  old  bank, 
of  which  my  own  son  was  a  senior  vice-president,  couldn't  do 
anything  for  us.  Neither  could  Crocker.  But  Wells  Fargo  was  very 
liberal  in  its  policies  about  these  things,  and  it  worked  out. 
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Collins:      I  am  not  an  expert   in  banking  or  in  finance,   other  than  to  know 

or  sense  when  there  is   a  good  deal,   a  good  break  for  conservation 
in  something.      Usually  you  pay  what  you  have  to  in  order  to  get 
it,    and  figure  that  it's  worth   it.     But  we  got  bargains.     We  took 
advantage  of  bargains,  which  the  state  couldn't  do.     They  had  to 
have  the  money   there  in  pocket  to  be  able  to  say   to  the  legislature, 
"Yes,   we  have  the  money    for   this  which  you  gave  us    ten  years   ago," 
or  five  years   ago,   or  two  years  ago,   or  last  year  or  whenever. 

Lage:  So  they  couldn't  move  that   fast? 

Collins:      They   couldn't  move  that   fast.      They   lost  bargain  after  bargain. 
We  went  out  and  said,   "Yes,    it's  a  good  project.      The  state  says 
they  want  it;  we'll  get   the  money.      Can  you  step  in  now  and  hold 
that  or  the  other  price  for  us?" 

Lage:  But  you  did  clear  with  the  state  beforehand   that  they  were 

interested  in  these  lands? 

Collins:      Oh,   yes.      They  were  state  projects,   or  desires,   before  we  ever  did 
anything. 

Lage:  I  see.     The  state  had  already  had  some  planning  on  them. 

Collins:      Except   for  Castle  Rock.      That  one  we  undertook  on  our  own 

initiative  hoping  that  the  state  would  get  interested,  but  not 
knowing  for  sure.      It  was   a  kind  of  a  scruffy  little  place.      The 
rock  itself  was  overused  quite  a  bit.      The  hippie  thing  was  just 
starting,   and  the  outdoor  beer  parties   and  all   that  kind  of  business 
were  beginning  to  be  a  source  of   concern  and  fear.     We  did  a  lot 
of  planning  work  down  there,   but  you  see,   all  those  things   tied 
together,  worked   together.     One  sort  of  bolstered  our  courage  and 
initiative  in  getting  into  another  one.     We  found  out  that  big 
was   good  if  it  involved  the  right  kinds  of  bigness,   and  smallness 
too,    in  terms  of  what  you  could  get  for  the  dollar. 

I  won't  say  we  were  lucky.      I   think  we   found   these  projects. 
I  think  the  fact   that  we  were  organized,    in  existence,  made  it 
possible  for  people  to  appeal  to  us.     We  were  approached   time  and 
time  again.      We   turned  down  many  pretty  good  possibilities,   but 
we  didn't  have  the  time  or  the  energy  or  the  money   to  handle  them 
all.      But   there  were  always   lots  of   them  there.     We  were  ruthless 
in  our  screening  for  the  Nature  Conservancy.     We  didn't  want  to 
get   the  conservancy   into  anything   that  was   going   to  be  a  failure. 
We   couldn't  stand  that.      They  already  had  one  up  on  the  Eel  River 
that   they'd  gotten   into  before  Red  and  I  knew  anything  about   them — 
the  Northern  California  Coast  Range  Preserve. 
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Lage:  Did  that   turn  out  to  be  something,  that   the  state  wasn't  interested 

in? 

Collins:      Well,    the  state  has  been  from  time   to   time.      The  state  would  take 
it  on   today,    I   think,    if   the  conservancy   didn't  have  so  darn  much 
in  it   that   they   can't  afford  to   lose.      The   conservancy  has  owned 
and  operated   that  place,   of  around  5,000  acres,    for  all   these 
years,    for  about  twenty  years  now.      They  have   tax  exemption  from 
the  county  and  the  state,   but  it's   still  a  big  hazard — the  fire 
hazard  is   a  big  problem.      It  is  maintained  as  a  wilderness — it 
takes   a  little  something  to   get  in  there.     You  don't  just   go  up 
and  go   in.     You  have  to  make  arrangements.      It's   like  Arivipa 
Canyon  down  in  Arizona.     You  just   don't  get  in   there  without 
permission. 

It's   the  Arivipa  Apache  stronghold  of  years  ago,   peacful 
Apaches.     Never  caused  any  trouble.      Lived  in  that  magnificent 
little  valley  and  were  agriculturalists   and  so  on.     Well,    there's 
the  story     of   the  beginnings   of  Conservation  Associates   and  some 
of   the  work  that  we  got  into. 


Diplomacy   to  Save  Nipomo  Dunes// # 


Lage: 
Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Let's   turn  now  to  Nipomo  Dunes.      That  was  one  of  your  first   and 
most   important  projects  with  Conservation  Associates,  wasn't   it? 

Yes,    again  because  of  Dorothy's   great  interest   in  the  Nipomo  Dunes 
region  where   the  Varians  were   established  at  Halcyon  and  had  been 
for  years. 

They  had  a  home  there? 

Yes.      They  were  raised  down  in  there,    to  some  extent.      Some  years 
of  their  lives  were  spent   down  there,    all  three  boys,   Sig,   Russell 
and  Erik.      The  dunes  were  a  favorite  place  of   theirs.      PG&E  had 
come  along  with   the  idea  of  a  nuclear-fired  power  plant  or  some 
sort  of  a  power  plant  down  there  on  the  beach. 

Had  you  started  to  plan  for  Nipomo  Dunes   as   a  state  park  before 
PG&E  got  involved? 

The  Division  of  Beaches   and  Parks  had  a  plan  for  that  area  some 
years  before,   but  it  was  put  on   the  back  burner  during  the  war 
and  it  hadn't   come  to   the  fore.     About  1961  Red  and  I  were  down 
in  Santa  Barbara,    and  we  rented  an  airplane  and  went  out  with  Lloyd 
Lively.      We  were  looking  at   the  dunes,    and  we  were  looking   at   the 
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Collins:      area  north  of   the  dunes,   around  Morro  Bay.      He  pointed  out  several 
things  of   great  interest.      The  concept  was  of  one  big  beach  and 
inland  area,   one  big  park  area,   all  the  way  up   to  Morro  Bay,   from 
that  state  park  south  to,   you  might  say,    the  Santa  Barbara  line. 

Then  we  ran  headfirst   into   the  PG&E  proposal.     We  didn't 
like  it.      I  remember  it  was   the   fourth  of  July,    1961    (I    think). 
I  had  about   twenty-five  or  thirty   large  aerial  sheets   that  PG&E 
gave  us  of   that  whole  area.      I  stuck  them  together  that  July  4th  and 
did  a  lot  of  planning  calculations.      I  worked  two  or  three  days 
/     out  in  my  back  yard  on  a  big  chunk  of  plywood  getting  something 
put   together  that  was   a  kind  of  a  pictorial  analysis  of  the  whole 
problem  there. 

Lage:     Just  in  the  Nipomo  Dunes  are  you  talking  about? 

Collins;:  Yes.  We  concluded  that  we  should  go  to  PG&E  and  object  to 

utilizing  the  Dunes,  unless  they  could  put  the  plant  back  from  the 
coast  far  enough  so  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  S.P.  railroad  and 
Union  Oil  Company  industrial  environment.   If  they  could  to  that, 
then  maybe  we  could  compromise  and  work  something  out. 

Lage:     Had  you  had  much  contact  with  PG&E  before  that?  Were  these  people 
you  were  familiar  with,  that  you  had  worked  with  before? 

Collins:  Yes,  quite  a  bit.  Bert  Dunshee  had  been  the  chief  of  the  department 
of  lands  of  PG&E.  We  were  close  to  him  and  to  others  of  the  company. 
So  we  had  a  lot  of  input  from  Bert  on  the  attitude  and  the  views 
of  the  company. 

Lage:     I  see. 

Collins:      I  don't  think  we'd  been  organized  very  long  at  Conservation 

Associates.      It  would  have  been  in    '61  or   '62.     We  were  at  a  meeting 
in  San  Francisco.      Ken  Diercks   and  Rick  Todd  from  PG&E  were  there. 
They   came  and  asked  if  we  would   let  them  talk  with  us.      They 
wanted  to  know  more  about  conservation  and  what  we  were  doing 
and  whether  we  could  help   them  see  their  way  more  clearly.      We  had 
already  asked  for  an  audience,    unsuccessfully,  with   the   top  people 
at  PG&E  about  Nipomo  Dunes,    to   get  them  to  move  their  plant  off 
the  beach. 

From  then  on,   as  soon  as   they   found  that  we  were  not  just 
looking   for  some  way  to   cause   them  an   awful   lot  of   trouble  and 
distress,   but  were   trying  to    find  some  points   of   compromise,    they 
opened  up,   and  the  doors  were  always  open  to  us.     We  had  entree 
to  the  top  people.     They  always  seemed  glad  to  see  us,  whenever 
we  had  a  reason   to   go    to   them.      We  did  go   to   them  objecting   to 
something  or  other  that  we  understood   they  wanted,    and  we  didn't 
think  they   should  have.      But  we  always  were   trying   to   find  some 
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Collins:      other  way  of  meeting  the  same  problem  with   them.      That's  the  way 

the  dunes   thing  was   solved.     And  we  went  to  meetings   and  supported 
them  too,   publicly,   when  we  thought  we  should. 

We  left  the  state  and  PG&E  with  this  proviso,    that  we  would 
support  moving   (first  it  was   to  Wild  Cherry  Canyon,   and   then   to 
Diablo  Canyon)    on   the  basis   that   they  would  leave  the  dunes   free 
and  clear,    insofar  as  PG&E  was   concerned,   and   to   some  extent   the 
Union  Oil  Company   too,    for  a  state  park,    a  big  state  park, 
incorporating  all  of  the  land  that  PG&E  owned,   and  some  other 
property   too. 

Now,  we  finally  saw  that  Dunes   State  Park,   or  whatever  it 
is,   established,    the  nucleus  of  it.      It  isn't  big  enough  yet,  but 
I  don't   think  that  would  have  ever  occurred  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Conservation  Associates  and  the  role  we  played.      There  were   times, 
through  the  various  administrations,   when   that  proviso  was   lost 
sight  of.     We  had  a  hard  time   resurrecting  it   and  enforcing  it. 
If   the  state  had  gone  back  on  improving  its   position  at   the  dunes 
and  had  not  gone  ahead  with  a  park  there,    I   certainly  would  not 
have  objected  to  industrialization  of   the  dunes.      The  state  could 
have  done  a  lot  better  job   than     it  did,   a  lot  quicker,   at  Nipomo 
Dunes . 

Lage:  Let's  back  up  a  minute  and   talk  about,   in  more  detail,   how  it 

happened.     You  approached  PG&E   to  move  the  plant  back.     Were   they 
agreeable  to   that,   or  why  didn't   that  work  out? 

Collins:      No,   because  you  couldn't   take  the  volumes  of  water  that  were 

necessary   for  cooling   that  far  inland.      We  wanted  about  a  mile, 
clear  back  near   the  railroad.      It  would  be  almost   impossible   from 
an  engineering  standpoint   to  get  those  penstocks   and  pump   the 
water  back  into  a  plant   that  far  away   from  the  ocean. 

Lage:  I  would  think  it  would  be  destructive   to   the  land  in  between 

anyway. 

Collins:      In   that  period  of   time  I  spent  niggling  around  in  my  backyard  over 
the  fourth  of  July  that  year,    I   found  a  way  to  do  it   that  would 
result  in  minimum  destruction,   knowing  all  the  time  that  it  wouldn't 
work   [laughter],   because  of   drag,   of   friction.     You  couldn't  get 
power  enough.      If  you   took  the  power  out  of  the  plant   for  that 
purpose,   once  you  got  it  started,   you  wouldn't  have  enough 
electricity   left   to  sell.      That's  an  exaggerated  way  of  saying   it. 

Lage:  How  did  PG&E   respond? 
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Collins:     Well,    there  were  big  questions   in  their  own  minds   as   to   the 
security  of   the  site,    right   on  the  beach  in  the  middle  of   a 
tremendous   recreation   region,   and  the  probable  attitude  of   the 
public.     Nobody  wanted  another  one  of  those  horribly   controversial 
struggles.      PG&E,   of  its  own  volition  after  we'd  been  hammering 
at  them  a  bit,   said,   "Well,  we'll  go  down  and  take  another  look." 
They  invited  us   to  go.      There  were   about  twenty  of  us,   and  we 
looked  at  all  of   the  possible  sites. 

Lage:  Twenty   conservationists? 

Collins:      Twenty  people.      Some  were  local.      I  think  we  had  a  county 

supervisor.      I  know  we  had  one  supervisor,   the   chairman  of   the 
board  of  supervisors,    and  maybe  one  or  two  others.      PG&E  engineers, 
mostly.     We  looked  at  a  whole  mess  of  sites.      It  was   a  nice  party; 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

< 

Lage:  Up   and  down  the  coast   this  was? 

Collins:     Yes.      Kathy  Jackson  was   there,    from  the  local  Sierra  Club   scene, 
and  others.     We  got  along   fine.     Nobody  was  mad  at  anybody.     We 
were  just   trying   to  find  a  solution   that  would  be  mutually  acceptable. 
Well,    it   turned  out  finally  that   it  was  Wild  Cherry  Canyon  which 
we  could  agree  to.     Will  Siri  was  president  of   the  Sierra  Club. 
We   took  him  down  to  make  sure  that  he  understood  the  whole   thing, 
and  he  didn't  see  anything  wrong  with  it. 

Lage:  Wild  Cherry  Canyon?      I  haven't  heard  that  alternative. 

Collins:      It  was   right   there  on   the  bay,    the  little  bay.     Mr.    [Robert  B.] 
Marre,  who  had  his   fine  home  in  Wild  Cherry   Canyon,   said  in 
effect,    "Well,  you're  going  to  ruin  the  site  of  my  home  if  you  put 
this  big  power  plant  here."     PG&E  said,   "Yes,  but  a  little  bay  is 
here.     We  can  come  in  with  large  loads  of   this   enormous   equipment 
and  drag  it  right  up  into  Wild  Cherry  Canyon,   and  we'll  have  all 
the  water  we  need,   a  protected  bay  and  all  that." 

Mr.  Marre  said,   "I'll  show  you  where  to  put  your  plant."     So 
he  sent  us   to  Diablo  Canyon,   and  of   course,   there  everything  fell 
into  place.     Bingo!      It's  like  when  Ben  came  out  and  said  at  Point 
Reyes:     "Take  in  the  whole  peninsula."     All  of  a  sudden  it   clicked. 

Now,    I  had  been   to  Diablo  Canyon  in  connection  with   the  seashore 
survey  and  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

Lage:  Was   it  a  better  site  than  Wild  Cherry  Canyon? 

Collins:     Much  better. 
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Collins:   [It  was]  away  from  a  concentration  of  humanity,  with  all  its 

trappings,  with  a  little  town  there  at  Avila  not  too  far  away. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Marre  owned  all  the  land  at  Diablo  Canyon  that 
was  needed  except  for  a  small  piece  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canyon. 

Lage:     Oh,  he  owned  that  land  also? 

Collins:   Yes,  he  owned  that  whole  countryside,  that  whole  seacoast  and  the 
ridge  behind  it,  clear  up  to  Diablo  Canyon,  including  part  of  the 
canyon.  He  was  willing,  ready,  and  able  on  a  really  crafty 
scheme  he  had — he  was  a  good  craftsman — to  get  all  the  traffic 
would  bear  from  the  utility  company.  He  was  very  sincerely 
devoted  to  his  home,  and  he  didn't  want  us  in  there  at  Wild  Cherry 
Canyon. 

The  minute  the  engineers  really  came  to  grips  with  Diablo 
Canyon,  that  was  it.   It  is  a  nuclear  scientist's  dream  of  a 
power  plant  site. 

Lage:     Were  there  other  objections  to  this  Wild  Cherry  Canyon  besides 

Mr.  Marre 's  objection?  Could  it  have  held  a  big  power  plant  like 
Diablo? 

Collins:  Yes.   I  think  not  as  comfortably.   There  had  to  be  a  lot  more 

grading,  perhaps,  but  it  had  been  right  in,  almost  a  part  of,  the 
little  community  of  Avila.  It  would  have  dominated  too  much,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  lot  better  than  the  dunes. 


Lage:     I  see.  A  little  bit  too  close. 

Collins:  Much  too  close,  as  compared  with  Diablo,  which  is  isolated.  You 
are  clear  off  at  Diablo — it's  the  only  thing.  It's  a  far  better 
site  in  every  way. 

Lage:     Did  you  think  Diablo  was  valuable  from  a  recreation  or  scenic 
standpoint? 

Collins:  Yes,  very  valuable,  but  it  was  one  of  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  canyons.  You'd  be  sacrificing  one.  Whereas  at  Wild 
Cherry  you  would  be  superimposing  a  gigantic  industrial  complex 
on  a  slow-moving  somnolent  little  village,  with  some  fishing 
commercially  and  some  sport  fishing  and  recreation,  and  converting 
it  into  a  gigantic  industrial  center,  too  close  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  other  places,  we  thought,  in  comparison  with  Diablo 
Canyon,  which  would  require  its  own  special  road  arid  its  own 
special  harbor  facility  and  all  that.   It  is  and  can  remain  very 
isolated. 
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Collins:   Everybody  felt  that  when  you  added  it  all  up,  pro  and  con,  the 
bottom  line  pointed  to  Diablo  Canyon.   George  Shields  owned  the 
land  north  of  there,  way  up  toward  the  little  community  south  of 
Morro  Bay,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy  had  already  involved  itself 
in  buying — this  was  because  of  the  interest  through  Conservation 
Associates — at  a  bargain  the  whole  darn  north  end  of  that  ranch 
for  the  state.   I  don't  know  how  many  besides  George  Shields 
were  involved  in  it,  but  he  was  one  of  the  main  ones.  We  thought 
very,  very  deeply  about  expanding  all  the  way  down  to  Diablo  Canyon. 
But  the  state  didn't  want  to  do  it.  We  had  a  positive  statement 
from  Sacramento  that  they  didn't  want  to  come  down  any  closer  than 
Point  Buchon,  which  comes  around  there  and  keeps  you  from  seeing 
the  immediate  Diablo  Canyon  environs  from  the  north. 

Lage:     The  state  expressed  its  lack  of  interest  before  Diablo  came  up 
as  a  possible  site  for  PG&E?   Is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Collins:   I  think  that  we  were  talking  with  the  state  at  the  same  time  we 
were  talking  with  PG&E.   I  think  we  were  talking  more  closely; 
there  was  closer  communication  between  C/A  and  PG&E  than  there 
was  between  the  state  and  PG&E,  but  we  were  bringing  the  state  in. 
Charlie  DeTurk  was  director  then,  and  he  was  a  very  old  and  dear 
friend  of  ours,  going  way  back  years  before,  in  the  park  field.   He 
liked  broad-scale  things,  but  his  people  said  no.   They  didn't 
want  to  go  farther  south  than  Point  Buchon.   That  left  Shields 
with  that  property  incomplete.   The  company  bought  two  hundred 
acres  from  him  on  the  north  side  of  Diablo  Canyon  as  a  corpoation 
yard,  but  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  putting  in  a  desalinization 
plant.  At  the  time,  that  was  one  of  the  options  for  that  land. 
But  it  was  to  be  a  supply  yard  to  begin  with.   They  still  own  that, 
I'm  sure.   And  they  still  own  the  thousand  acres  down  at  Nipomo 
Dunes  too,  I  think,  unless  the  state  has  completed  the  transaction 
to  acquire  it.  There  is  a  working  agreement  for  its  use  by  the 
state  pending  acquisition. 

So  we  went  down  there  when  there  wasn't  a  darn  blade  of  grass 
disturbed  at  Diablo  and  went  in  and  out  by  helicopter — Red  and 
Dick  and  Ken  Diercks  and  Bob  Nichols  and  I.   One  after  another  of 
their  top  engineers  went.  We  went  again  and  again.  We'd  come  home, 
and  we'd  go  over  and  talk  to  Mr.  Gerdes  and  others  at  the  San 
Francisco  headquarters  of  PG&E.  We  just  kept  right  in  that  picture 
all  the  time. 

It  wasn't  long  before  they  began  asking  us  to  advise  them  on 
other  things. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  a  role  in  helping  them  select  that  site,  or  you  were 
just  along  as  they  made  their  surveillance? 
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Collins:   Sure.  We  had  a  role  in  helping  them  select  that  site  because  of 
the  pressure  we  put  on  them  to  get  out  of  Nipomo  Dunes  and  not 
to  take  Wild  Cherry  Canyon  or  any  of  the  other  places.  We  had  our 
reasons  against  each  place  as  being  inferior  to  Diablo  Canyon. 

Lage:     So  you  actually  were  actively  involved  in  site  selection,  then? 
Collins:   Oh  yes,  we  were.   Indeed  we  were.  And  not  only  that,  but — 

Lage:     Well,  there  were  more  than  just  those  two  sites.  Didn't  you  look 
all  the  way  up  and  down  the  coast? 

Collins:   Yes.  We  were  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  southern  Monterey  and 

northern  Santa  Barbara  counties,  all  along  the  coast.  We  looked 
at  all  of  them  with  PG&E  people,  and  then  independently  by 
helicopter  ourselves;  we  did  as  much  as  I  think  we  should  have 
done  at  the  time.  We  took  a  long  Army  helicopter  trip  along  the 
coast  with  Dr.  Bob  Deering,  a  top  state  park  planner. 

Lage:     And  then  did  you  bring  that  as  a  recommendation  to  them,  or  did 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Diablo  Canyon  was  best  on  their 

own  independently? 

Collins:  Yes,  they  did.  They  saw  that  at  once,  when  Mr.  Marre  pointed  it 

out  to  them.   They  saw  that  at  once,  and  everything  they  did  tended 
to  reinforce  the  decision,  on  their  own.   But  we  helped  all  along. 
PG&E  would  have  come  to  a  decision  favoring  Diablo  Canyon  of  their 
own  volition  without  us  or  anybody  else  except  Mr.  Marre.  We  got 
the  Sierra  Club  to  approve  Diablo  Canyon,  I  believe. 

Lage:     Now  did  PG&E  ask  you  to  work  as  a  go-between  with  the  Sierra  Club, 
or  was  this  part  of  the  way  you  conceived  your  role? 

Collins:   I  think  it  was  more  our  own  way  and  initiative.  But  they  were 
delighted,  and  they  would  frequently  ask  us  how  we  felt  about 
getting  some  opinion  on  something  from  the  Sierra  Club,  or  some 
office  of  the  state,  or  someone  else.   They  never  dealt  with  the 
Sierra  Club  if  they  could  help  it.  But  we  knew  about  what  they 
were  after  and  what  they  were  doing.  We  saw  to  it  that  the  Sierra 
Club  leadership  met  with  the  leadership  of  PG&E.  We  had  luncheons, 
we  had  opportunities  to  bring  people  together  that  way.  We  had 
Will  Siri  at  a  luncheon;  we  had  Ed  Wayburn  at  a  luncheon.   Those 
guys  didn't  know  PG&E  from  a  bale  of  hay  until  we  got  in  there  and 
pulled  them  all  together.   Five  minutes  later,  they  were  on  a 
first-name  basis  and  that  kind  of  thing. 


Lage: 


Did  this  help   them  to  see  PG&E's  point  of  view? 
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Collins:   Yes,  I  think  so.   But  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  good  trust 
there.  You  always  have  the  vociferous  wild  ones  in  the 
conservation  movement,  however,  like  Martin  Litton.  Dr.  Siri  and 
Dr.  Wayburn  are  gentlemen.  Martin  is  a  rough  fighter  who  can  get 
mean. 

Lage:     You  didn't  arrange  luncheons  with  him,  I  assume. 

Collins:  He  was  invited.  He  was  always  welcome.   I  don't  remember  because 
I  probably  had  bigger  fish  to  fry.   I  have  mixed  feelings  about 
Martin.   He's  such  a  talented  fellow;  he's  contributed  so  damn 
much  in  so  many  ways  in  conservation,  but  I'm  afraid  of  him.   I 
speak  of  him,  and  shouldn't,  as  there  are  many  more  who  are  difficult 
people  for  me,  and  who  are  not  as  valuable  as  he  is.  Martin  does 
not  count  the  cost  to  him  when  he  takes  on  something.  He  just 
throws  the  tail  in  with  the  hide. 

Lage:     How  would  you  describe  the  acceptance  of  Diablo  Canyon  by  the 
Sierra  Club's  leadership?  Was  it  hard  to  get  their  acceptance? 

Collins:   There  was  an  acceptance  at  that  time  of  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom  as  a  desirable  alternative  to  the  waning  resource  of  the 
streams  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Cascades  and  so  on,  where  we'd  been 
used  to  getting  our  kilowatts. 

Lage:     So  you  think  that  a  positive  view  of  nuclear  power  had  a  role  in 
that  acceptance? 

Collins:  Yes,  indeed.  Dr.  Siri  felt  that  way,  and  I  think  that  Dave  [Brower] 
at  the  time  did,  and  I  think  that  Wayburn  went  along.   I'm  sure 
that  Dick  [Leonard]  did.   I  don't  want  to  try  to  commit  anybody 
else  against  their  will.   I'm  only  giving  you  my  impressions, 
through  various  discussions  with  those  fellows  about  all  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Lage:     Did  you  have  any  trouble  persuading  them? 

Collins:   We  took  them  and  showed  them,  and  talked  with  them.   At  that  time, 
as  I  say,  you  could  get  positive  declarations  from  Glenn  Seaborg 
and  Will  Siri  and  others — people  who  were  topnotch  in  the  field, 
and  knew  lots  more  about  nuclear  energy  than  we  did — to  say  it  was 
all  right.   If  not  all  right,  it  was  the  best  alternative,  so  with 
reservations  everybody  was  getting  along  fairly  well  at  the  time. 

It  wasn't  until  Dave  jumped  the  traces  and  came  out  against 
utilization  of  nuclear  energy  in  favor  of  whatever  else  could  be 
mustered  that  the  club,  I  guess,  reversed  its  policy  statement.   I 
don't  know  how  that  worked  out.   I  never  paid  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
attention.   Dick  is  the  expert  on  such  questions. 
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Lage:  I  don't   think  they   reversed  it  actually  until   the  seventies,   some 

time   in  the  seventies,  when  Dave  Brower  wasn't   connected  with  the 
club.      But   they   did  reverse  or  try  to  reverse  things   on  the  Diablo 
Canyon.      If  you  remember,   it   caused  a  tremendous   controversy  in   the 
club.     How  did  PG&E  view  that  controversy?     Was   it   important  to 
them  how  the  Sierra  Club   stood  on  the  issue? 

Collins:      Sure  it  was   important.     Any   time  any   customer,   any   friend  or  ally, 
any  enemy   takes  out  after  PG&E  on  anything,   it's  very  important 
to   the  company.      They're  highly  sensitive,   as   they  have   to  be, 
and   they're  always   in  the  deplorable  state  of  not  knowing  just 
what  to   do.      [laughter] 

They're  very   fine  people — wonderful,  wonderful  people   to  be 
with.      They're  human.      They  have  loyalty   to  their  cause.      They 
feel   themselves   as   a  part  of  government.      They  have  to.      They  live 
by  government  rule  and  regulation.      They  know  the  laws,    rules   and 
regulations  better  than  most  bureaucrats.      That  is    their  way  of 
life.      They'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  something  sometime  with   the 
feeling   that  it  met  with  general  approval,   but   they  never  seem  to 
be  in  that  state.      It's   either  the  state  Public  Utility  Commission 
batting   them  over  the  head,    the  state  Department  of  Energy,   or 
the  new  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.     Or  they've  got 
some  wild  person  in  Congress  who   doesn't  know  what  he's   talking 
about,   or  in  the  legislature.      The  utilities  are  the  whipping 
boys,  for  everybody. 

I   think   they  are  hypersensitive  in  many  situations,   especially 
where   they've  gone  ahead  with  good  grace  and   the  feeling  that  they 
were  on  the  right   track,   only   to  be  met  almost  overnight,   after 
having   invested  millions,  with  some  hard  vicious   attack,   right 
square   in   the  middle. 

Lage:  How  did  they  handle  this   thing?     Would  they  ever  go  so   far  as   to, 

say,    take  an  active  role  in  opposition  to  Brower  within  the  club 
to  sort  of   try   to  determine  that  outcome  of   the  struggle  within 
the  club   itself? 

Collins:     No,    I   don't  think  so.      I  don't  believe  that  people  in  the  company 
who  might  be  qualified  to  do   that  would  be  felt   to  have  enough 
influence  in  the  club.      They  would  be  marked.      I   don't   think  that's 
the  way  they  would  work.      The  leadership  of  the  company  would  call 
the  leadership  of   the     club   and   talk  about   these  things,   and 
explain  exactly  what   the  position  of   the  company  would  have   to 
be,   and  say,   "Where  can  we  reach  some  point  of  accommodation?" 
This  has  been  done  a  lot  or  at  least   tried.      The  trouble  lies  in 
getting   the  club   to   talk. 
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Collins 


Lage: 
Collins : 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 


Collins : 


I  must  say    this   in  all  honesty,    as   I  see   it.      All   too  often   the 
club  hasn't  wanted   to  explore  any  possible  alternatives.      I 
remember  one  time  Red  and  I  had  a  luncheon  for   the   then-president 
of   the  club  who  was   a  judge  from  the  country  in  Vallejo. 

Ray  Sherwin. 

Judge  Sherwin,   yes.      Nice  guy.      He  always  acted  to  me  as   though  he 
didn't  quite  get   the  point  on  a  lot  of   things.      But  a  good  guy, 
and  I  think  if  he'd  stick  to  his  own  last  he  would  be  all  right. 
You  could  lose  him  pretty  fast.     Not  Will,    though.      [laughter] 
You  couldn't  lose  Will  on  a  thing  like  that.     And  he   thoroughly 
enjoyed  meeting  with  PG&E,      He  would  be  even  with  you,    if  not  ahead. 
Or  Wayburn,   or  Dave.      Dave  would  be  so   far  ahead,   he'd  be  coming 
back  at  you  with  his   daggers  out.     He   could  bludgeon  you  with 
spurious   logic  that  you  didn't  have  any  answer  for. 


Did  he  make  good  points,    do  you  think? 
spurious? 


Or  was   it  basically 


Dave?      Sure,   he  always  made  wonderful  points,   but   I  never  quite 
got    'em  or  quite  accepted    'em,    simply  because  Dave  is  Dave  and 
I  just  didn't  quite   trust  him  some  way  a  lot  of   times.      I  don't 
go  as   far  as  Ansel  Adams   in  berating  him.      Those  fellows  are  all 
pretty  big  people.      They're  not  small  minds  just  because  they 
seldom  please  me.      It   is  hard  for  me   to   talk  to   them  on  points 
because  they  probably     know  more  than  I   do. 

But  anyway,    I've  lost   the  question  here.      [laughter] 

I  was   asking  basically  whether   the  controversy  within  the  club  was 
important  enough  to  PG&E   that   they  would  take  an  active  role  in 
trying  to  get  Dave  out. 

I   think  it  was   important  enough,   but   they  didn't  want   to  do   anything 
like  that.      That  is   a  pretty  ethical  outfit.      They  didn't   think 
that   they  should.      Some  of   their  people  in  lower  capacities  out 
in  the  boondocks  belong  to   the  club   and  would  try   to   explain   the 
company's   role,   but  probably  not  being  high  enough   in   the   company 
or  knowledgeable  enough  about   the  details  of  policy  and  so   on   to 
do  it  very   effectively.      You  have  fellows      like  Ken  Diercks,    and 
Rick  Todd  who's   retired  now,    and  others.      They  know  the  score  and 
handle  a  lot  of   the  more  ticklish   relations.      That's  what  they're 
there  for. 

Well,    I  was   going   to   tell  you  about   this   time  when  Red  and  I 
got  Sherwin  and  Mike  McCloskey  and  one  or  two   others    to   come  and 
sit  down  with  Ken  Davis   and  ourselves. 
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Lage: 
Collins 


Leonard: 


Lage: 
Leonard: 


Collins 


Leonard: 


Ken  Davis? 

Ken  Davis   of  Bechtel,   in  charge  of  nuclear.     All  nuclear 
facilitation  handled  by  Bechtel  comes   through  Vice-P resident 
Ken  Davis,  who   is   a  long  time  Sierra  Clubber  and  a  lifelong   friend 
of  Red's  and  Dick's,    and  a  long   time  one  of  mine  too,    for  that 
matter.     A  delightful  fellow  of  humor  and  good  will,  but  hard  as 
nails  and  a  very  broad  minded  realist. 


We  were  just  going  to  sit   down  and   talk  on  friendly,    casual 
terms   about   the  utilization  of  nuclear  power,    to  see  if  we  couldn't 
get  some  kind  of   community   ideas  about  utilization  of  nuclear 
fuel.      The  Sierra  Club  bunch  just  were  almost   rude.      They   clammed 
up  and  reacted  as   though  they   felt   that,   "We've  got  you  where  we 
want  you,   and  boy,  we're  going  to   squeeze  the  hell  out  of  you." 

Sherwin  came  into   the  office   the  next  day.     Kenny  Davis  had 
suggested  that,   if   they  wished  to  go   to  a  higher  tribunal,    they 
go   to   the  Nuclear  Forum.     He  was  president  of  it,    I  think,   at   that 
time.     He  said,    "I  would  be  very  happy  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
anyone  you  wish.      They  are  coming  to   town."     Sherwin  came  into   the 
office   the  next  day  and  I  said,   "Well,  what  did  you  think  about 
yesterday?"     He  said,   "Oh,    they  were   trying  to  put  words   into  our 
mouths.      I'm  not  going   to   carry   this  any  further."     I   said,   "You 
don't  seem   to  have  any  feeling  of  security  within  yourself. 
They   can't  put  words   in  your  mouth  if  you  don't  want  them  to, 
you  know." 

Like  he  was   afraid  to  hear  it? 

Right.      Our  whole  reason  for  calling  that  meeting,    if  you  remember, 
as   I  said   to  Ken  Davis,   "It  seems   to  me  that  you  people  should 
know  one  another  so   that  you  can  pick  up   the  telephone  if  you  have 
something   to  say,   and  say,    'Look,   Bud,   explain  this  one   to  me.'" 
They   didn't  want   to. 


They  didn't  want  any  explanations, 
don't  confuse  me  with  the   facts. 


They'd  made  up   their  minds, 


Anyway,    I   think  that  the  role  of  nuclear  energy  in  the 
production  of   electrical  power  in  this   state  and  in  other  states 
will — although   it's  hit  a  slump  now — will   come  back. 

You  saw  in  yesterday's  paper  that  the  Senate  refused  to   allot — 
I   think  it  was   several  million  dollars — to   the  State  Energy 
Commission,   because  they're  anti-nuclear,   and  said  that  they  were 
just  becoming   too   authoritative,    too:      "No,   you  can't,   no,   you 
can't," 


Collins:      Dictatorial,    that  State  Energy  Commission.     Pretty  tough  bunch. 
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Working  Towards  a  NigomoJDunes  State  Park 

Lage:     What  assurances  did  PG&E  give  that  they  would  turn  Nipomo  Dunes 
over  to  the  state  for  a  park?  Did  you  have  absolute  assurances? 
I  haven't  seen  any  firm  assurances. 

Collins:  Yes,  we  got  every  assurance  we  needed  from  PG&E  that  eventually 
on  the  basis  of  some  fair  trade  arrangement,  whatever  could  be 
worked  out  agreeable  to  both  parties,  they  would  not  only  turn 
over  Nipomo  Dunes  but  they  would  be  supportive  of  the  program  in 
that  general  vicinity  beyond  just  simply  the  land  transaction. 
I  mean  by  that,  and  it  has  happened,  that  they  would,  as  a  part  of 
their  obligation,  work  with  the  state  in  dealing  with  the  county 
board  of  supervisors.   They  had  entree  with  the  planning  group  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  with  local  people  of  influence,  with  the 
supervisors,  with  everybody.   They  were  willing  to  say  to  these 
people,  "Now  these  folks  [the  state]  are  going  to  take  over. 
We're  going  to  Diablo  Canyon.  We  have  agreed  with  Conservation 
Associates  and  with  others  in  principle,  with  Kathy  Jackson  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  that  this  should  be  the  nucleus  of  a  state 
park." 

They  were  willing  and  are  still  willing,  have  been  all  the 
way  through.   The  problem  was  in  Sacramento,  because  it  changed 
administrations  and  changed  directors  of  the  state  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  as  it  had  become  by  then.  We  had  up  there 
in  Bill  Mott  a  very  good  old  friend,  who,  however,  always  played  it 
his  way.  He  went  forward  with  the  Nipomo  Dunes  project  for  state 
park  purposes  when  he  got  damn  good  and  ready.  You  never  could 
budge  him  before.   At  times,  Red  and  I  felt  that  if  PG&E  just  said 
to  hell  with  it  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  state,  walked  off 
and  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  park  proposal  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  the  state  deserved,  because  I  think  the  company 
put  itself  out  a  great  deal  to  be  consistent. 

I  think  that  Conservation  Associates  was  a  very  leavening 
and  stabilizing  influence  in  the  attitude  of  the  company  toward 
the  state  in  this  matter,  as  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Diablo 
Canyon  power  plant  location  and  all  that  went  with  it.  We  are 
still  a  stabilizing  influence  there,  I'm  sure.  Not  so  much  perhaps 
now  that  some  of  us,  you  see,  have  gotten  a  little  older.  When 
they  asked  Red  to  go  on  the  PG&E  board  of  directors  [in  1973],  it 
was  because  they  knew  that  she  could  never  keep  her  mouth  shut  when 
she  had  something  important  to  say,  and  she  would  always  say  it  to 
the  right  people.  That's  what  she's  done.   [laughter] 

II 

Lage:     Could  you  elaborate  on  the  role  of  C/A  in  seeing  Nipomo  Dunes  to 
state  park  status? 
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Collins:  We  at  Conservation  Associates  insisted,  and  we  were  supported  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  that  the  move  of  the  power 
plant  project  to  Diablo  Canyon  was  conditioned  on  the  state 
utilizing  the  PG&E  thousand  acres,  more  or  less,  plus  whatever 
else  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  land  for  state  park  purposes.  That 
was  our  declaration.  Once  all  that  could  be  achieved  we  would 
feel  that  we  had  adequately  met  our  objective,  our  task. 

Now  with  the  change  in  administration  and  so  on,  some  of 
these  commitments  that  had  been  made  always  in  good  faith  by  the 
state  had  a  habit  of  being  not  lost,  but  becoming  somewhat  fuzzy. 
It  was  necessary  for  us  to  remind  people  occasionally,  including 
Mr.  Mott,  of  the  background.  We  did  that.  We  had  to  do  that. 
We  had  so  much  at  stake  in  our  good  intent  and  integrity  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sit  down  and  follow  through  from  beginning  to  end 
occasionally  with  various  officials  at  the  Sacramento  level,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  consistency  in  the  morality  of  a  project, 
in  terms  of  commitments  made.  None  of  them  had  necessarily  specific 
legislative  background  or  commitment,  but  they  were  on  the  honor 
system.  We  always  did  our  part,  and  the  state  did  too  in  time. 

f 

Lage:  Now  that  it  has  been  made  a  state  park    [completed  in  1974] ,  has 

PG&E  lost  all  right   to  it? 

Collins:     No.      PG&E  still  has   the  ownership  or  control  of  some  lands    that 
ought   to  be  in   that  park  area,   and  will  be  eventually.      But   the 
company  isn't  quite  ready   to   divest   itself  of   them,  because  they 
represent  a  hold  on   the  whole  situation  down  there,    in  ways   that 
they   can  utilize  in  forcing  the  state,    if  necessary,    to  pay  a 
little  better  attention.      There  were  many  years   in  there  when  the 
state  just  ignored  Nipomo  Dunes,   and,   as   I  have  explained,  we 
cried  our  eyes  out  up   in  Sacramento   to  get  some  attention.      To 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  did  it  by  constant   appeal  and  keeping 
the  thing  before  people  and  hot,   so   it's   easy   to  sit  here   today 
and  in  a  few  words   recount   the  story.      In  our  day  to  day  work,   it 
was   rather  harrowing  at   times.      You  didn't  know  whether  your 
friends   in  Sacramento  were   for  you  or  against  you. 

Lage:  So   the  state  didn't  pick  it  up  with  the  kind  of  interest   that  you 

would  have  liked  to  have  seen. 

Collins:     Well,    it   did  and  it   didn't.      The  state  picked  it  up  in  its   own 

way,   with  all   the  required  provisions   and  options   they  always  have 
that   can  cool  your  enthusiasm  toward  any  given  project.     We  wanted 
the  state   to   concentrate  on   that  exclusively,   I  suppose  in  our 
minds,    and  Bill  Mott  had  a  hundred  different  projects   that  he  had 
to  work  on.     He  couldn't  just   look  after  us   every  day.     We  knew 
that,   but  at  the  same   time,    if  you're  going  to  be  in  this  business 
as  we  were,   you  had  to   take   the  position   that  what  you  wanted  to 
do  was   the  most   important  of  all,    and  you  act  accordingly.     You  try 
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Collins:      to  be  as   nice  as  you  can  about  it,   but  where   the  wheel  squeaks 
is  where  it  gets   the  grease.     We  found  that  out   time  and  time 
again,   so  we  squeaked  and  greased.     And   that's    the  way   it  was, 
all   the  way   through,    and  still  is.      That's  one  that  we're  still 
fussing  around  with,    still  squeaking  about. 

Lage:  Does  PG&E  still  have  any   thought   of  maybe  using   that   for  a  power 

plant? 

Collins:      No. 

Lage:  They  don't  have  enough  land  to  do   that? 

Collins:      Well,    it's   not  a  good  site.      We  would  never  allow  it  on   the 

beach,    any  kind  of  plant  on  the  beach.      When  we  knocked  it  off 
the  beach   fifteen  or  so  years  ago  I   think  the  die  was   cast  on  that 
location. 

Lage:  Do    they  have  enough  hold  down   there   that   they   could  do   it   if   they 

decided  to  do  so? 

Collins:     No,    I  don't  think  so.     Not  any  more.      They've  given  up   to   the  state 
the  bulk  of    the  thousand  acres,    and  then  when   they  moved  to  Diablo 
Canyon,    I   think  that   they  wrote  it  off  as   something   they  would 
never  want   to  go  back  to.      It  would  cost  so  much  to   do   that  job, 
and  would  have  at   that   time,   way  beyond  what   they  had   thought   from 
the  information  available  to   them  that  it  might   cost.      I   think 
they're  vastly  relieved  to  be  able  to   look  back  at   the  series  of 
events    that   took  them   to   Diablo   Canyon.      The  company,    I    think, 
is  well  pleased  with  the  sighting  and  land  use  advantages  of  Diablo 
Canyon.      They're  glad  that  the  events,   none  of  which   did  any  one 
of  us  really  control,  brought   them  to  Diablo  Canyon,   and  so  am  I. 
I   think  the  company  is   to  be  commended  for  its   care  and  consistency. 

Lage:  [Do  you  think  they  still  are  delighted,   in  light  of   the  discovery 

of  the  earthquake  fault  and  all  the  opposition  to   the  Diablo  site? 

Collins:      No,    I   don't.      Even  a  big  utility  can't  go  on  and  on  being 
vicitimized.—  GLC,   August   15,    1979] 

Lage:  Anything  else  about  Diablo  Canyon? 

## 

Collins:      I   think  that  PG&E  did  a  very   fine   thing   in  going  in  there  with  a 
nuclear  power  plant  because,    if  such  a  project  belongs  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  our  modern  society,    it  belongs    in  Diablo   Canyon, 
as    compared  with   any  other  place  we  considered. 
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Collins:  We  (a  small  part  of  the  team)  helped  prove  along  with  the  opposition, 
both  loyal  and  disloyal,  almost  every  point  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  state  and 
the  regulatory  groups  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Washington. 
We  saw  more  dereliction,  changes  of  opinion  and  policy  and  position 
on  the  part  of  others  who  had  given  support  initially  and  left 
the  company  standing  there  with  nowhere  to  go  but  forward.   The 
company  tried  hard,  going  back  and  reviewing  and  doing  over  and 
over  the  same  things,  refining  design  and  redoing  things  that  had 
already  been  done  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  current  standards, 
because  they're  better  than  the  standards  of  last  year.   They 
redesigned  quite  a  bit  of  the  exterior  layout  simply  because 
Conservation  Associates  said  that  if  you  build  that  damn  thing 
the  way  it  looks  on  paper  now  we  won't  agree  with  you. 

Lage:     This  was  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view? 

Collins:  Yes.  We  helped  them  on  that.   I  think  that  the  company  should 
have,  at  least  insofar  as  I  can  see  the  project,  the  highest 
commendation  from  start  to  finish,  so  far,  in  the  Diablo  Canyon- 
Nipomo  Dunes  situation  that  is  resulting  in  this  giant  project, 
just  as  high  an  accolade  as  I  can  give.   I  think  they  were  great 
industrial  conservationists,  all  the  way  through.  Now,  that 
doesn't  go  to  say  that  we  at  the  Conservation  Associates  level  are 
happy  to  have  it  there.  We're  sorry  that  you  have  to  have  pipelines 
and  power  lines  and  power  plants  and  so  on  anywhere.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  We  have  to  have  them. 

One  time  we  were  at  Buffalo  and  drove  on  up  to  Niagara  Falls . 
There  was  no  nuclear  up  there.   There  was  power  produced  around 
the  falls  from  the  Niagara  River.   It  was  a  scene  of  industrial 
desolation.   It  was  enough  to  curl  your  hair  and  curdle  your  bile 
to  see  all  that  and  then  come  back  home  and  realize  that  unless  we 
worked  harder  than  ever  to  enforce  good  planning,  good  thinking, 
what  we  saw  at  Niagara  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  could  not  escape 
around  Los  Angeles  and  many  other  large  places  in  California.  You 
may  have  that  kind  of  spiritually  deadening  outlook  in  some  places 
down  there  in  southern  California  now.   It  made  Diablo  look  good 
to  me.  Nuclear  is  so  much  cleaner,  and  I  think,  economically 
better  than  any  other  alternative  I  know  of  that  we  have  now. 

[What  we  saw  at  Niagara  was  so  bad  that  nothing  could  ever 
make  Diablo  comparable  in  terms  of  ruination  of  one  of  the  magnificent 
sights,  as  it  once  was,  of  North  America.   The  only  point  upon  which 
I  could  possibly  agree  as  to  Niagara  being  better  might  be  the  one 
of  safety.   We've  got  to  whip  that  condition  and  I  don't  think 
nearly  enough  effort  is  being  expended  at  any  level  of  responsibility 
to  that  end. — GLC,  August  15,  1979] 
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Politics  and  Conservation//^ 


Lage:  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.      You  worked  very   closely,    it   seems,   with 

the  state.      In  dealing  with   the  state,  who  was  more  sympathetic   to 
these  matters,   would  you  say — Democrats  or  Republicans   or  was   there 
not  that  distinction  at   this  level? 

Collins:      Oh,   we  never   thought  much  on  party  lines.      The  people  we  worked 

with — for  example,  Put  Livermore  was  chairman  or  something  in  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  chasing  around  with  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Nixon  and  people  like  that. 

Lage:  But  he  wasn't  in   the  state  government. 

Collins:      He  was  and  is   in  private  legal  practice  as   a  partner  in  Checkering 
and  Gregory  in  San  Francisco. 

[But  Ike,   his  brother,    followed  Hugo  Fisher  as   Secretary  of 
Resources,   and  we  were,    and  are,    close  to   Ike.     We  are  Democrats. 
The  Livermores   are  not.      We  dealt  with  people  we  knew  and   could 
work  with.      We  didn't   do  much  politically.      I  never  met  Reagan, 
but  was   on  a  first  name  basis  with  Pat  Brown.      I  haven't  any 
knowledge  personally  of  Jerry  Brown  at  this   time,    and  doubt   that 
he  would  be  of  any  help   in  the  kinds  of  things   C/A  is   interested        • 
in.—GLC,   August   15,   1979] 

Lage:  What  about  people  actually   in  state  government?     What  administration 

was   in  when  you  were  doing  these  projects?     Was   it  Reagan  or  Brown? 

Collins:      I  guess  Pat  Brown  was   governor  when  we  started  Conservation 

Associates.     We  worked  with  Pat  Brown.     He  was  a  good  man  with 
us  and  so  was  Hugo  Fisher,   Brown's  Secretary  of  Resources.      Later 
we  worked  with  Mr.   Reagan's  people,   at  our  level  of  operations, 
mainly  with  the  Division  of  Beaches   and  Parks,   but  also  with  Fish 
and  Game,   Highways   and   the  water  people.      Brown  and   the  Democrats 
were  an  ebullient  crowd.      I  don't   think  under  Reagan  the  spirit 
around  Sacramento  was   as  happy.      To  us   there  was  more  obvious 
politics  being  played.      However,   we  dealt  with   executives   and 
administrators  who  had  been  around  a  long   time  and  knew  us   and  what 
we  wanted.      The  program  went  forward.     Relations  were  fine.     We 
could  always   find  our  way  around.     The  Reagan  politics   didn't 
stop  us. 

[Pat  Brown  appointed  me  as    co-chairman  of    the  Redwood  Road 
and  Trails   Committee  of   the  state.      That  was   a  couple  years   or 
more  before  he  left  the  governorship.     My   co-chairman  was  "Digger" 
O'Dell,   a  newspaper  fellow  from  up  near  Eureka.     We  enjoyed  each 
other  a  lot.      He  is   a  died  in   the  wool  Republican.     We  had  a  great 
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Collins:   time  with  that  job,  and  I  really  believe  we  did  some  good. 

Anyway,  there  was  Digger,  a  Republican,  I  a  Democrat.   Reagan,  in 
the  only  communication  I  ever  had  from  him,  informed  me  that  he 
appreciated  my  service  and  shortly  would  announce  my  successor. 
I  guess  he  fired  all  of  the  Democrats  on  the  committee.   I  had 
raised  all  the  money,  Red  and  I  had,  for  the  committee;  and  we  had 
worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success.  Not  one  damn  constructive  thing 
was  accomplished  thereafter  and  the  committee  folded  in  less  than 
a  year.  We  never  cared  a  whoop  about  the  politics  of  any  of  our 
members.   All  we  cared  about  was  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
serve.   I'm  sure  the  committee  could  have  gone  on  gainfully  in  the 
public  interest  for  several  more  years,  until  our  objectives  were 
met.— GLC,  June  16,  1979] 

Lage:     Didn't  you  see  a  difference  in  attitude  and  sympathy  towards 

conservation  or  towards  state  park  land  acquisition  between  the 
two  administrations? 

Collins:  No,  I  don't  think  I  saw  any  great  difference  in  objectives. 

Actually  I  guess  more  was  accomplished,  materially,  under  Reagan, 
Ike  Livermore,  and  Bill  Mott  than  we  got  under  Pat  Brown.  A  lot 
of  activities  were  initiated  in  one  administration  that  had  to  be 
resold  to  the  next  one.  But  all  in  all  I  think  programs  went 
along  fairly  constructively  and  smoothly  and  consistently  as  I 
look  back.  By  now  the  park  systems  of  the  country  are  so  entrenched 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  the  particular  brand  of  politics 
currently  on  top  doesn't  shake  us  up  much.  Parks  have  done  well, 
also,  with  the  recent  legislatures. 

I  worked  with  Mr.  Drury  in  his  role  as  the  director  of  state 
parks  while  I  was  in  the  regional  office,  of  course,  and  then  with 
Charles  DeTurk  after  Newton  Drury.   I  don't  know  what  faith  Charles 
was  enslaved  by  but  Newton  is  a  black  Republican.  We  were  never 
aware  of  any  question  as  to  our  motivations  that  stemmed  from 
political  favoritism.  Our  own  politics  were  not  a  part  of  our 
work.  Now  when  Bill  Mott  came  in  under  Reagan,  he  was  another 
chap  we  knew  very  well  and  respected  enormously  He  is  a  parkman, 
and  a  bold,  ambitious  one.  His  political  af f ilia-tions  may  have 
required  a  lot  of  his  attention.  When  we  needed  to  see  him,  however, 
we  got  to  him,  and  he  was  always  attentive  and  responsive.  He 
may  not  have  done  what  we  told  him  we  wanted  him  to  do,  but  there 
were  no  breaks.  We  had  all  sort  of  come  up  together  and  had  a  good 
bond. 

Lage:     He  was  with  the  East  Bay  Regional  Parks  here,  wasn' t  he? 

% 

Collins:  Yes.  He  went  from  there  to  the  state  department  of  parks  and 

recreation.   I  think  it  became  a  department  after  Bill  got  in  that 
job  under  Reagan.   I'm  not  sure.   But  anyway  he  succeeded  DeTurk, 
with  some  minor  figures  in  between  in  the  acting  capacity.   He 
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Collins:  was  a  different  type  of  personality  to  work  with.  Bill  Mott  is 

a  calculator,  and  a  good  one.  We  were  upset  by  delays  sometimes, 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Bill  wanted  to  know  all  about 
everything,  and  never  moved  until  he  was  ready.   He  ran  his 
department  himself.   We  would  see  him  as  often  as  we  would  anyone 
down  the  line,  and  that  was  quite  often. 

We  had  some  matters  going  that  we  wanted  to  be  sure  were 
finished.   Now,  I  would  say,  Ann,  that  every  day  of  our  lives  in 
that  period,  of  some  years  after  we  started  Conservation 
Associates,  we  were  concerned  as  to  what  that  day  was  going  to 
bring,  whether  we  would  have  success  or  failure,  how  well  we  could 
handle  ourselves,  on  the  telephone,  in  person.   We  didn't  have  any 
sinecure.   I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we  were  quite  successful, 
all  in  all,  was  that  we  were  always  aware  that  a  lot  could  happen 
that  would  get  our  projects  in  difficulty.  We  did  our  best  to 
foresee  any  pitfalls  and  work  around  them.  And  we  were  strong 
willed,  determined,  and  we  tried  to  be  cool  and  gracious  everywhere. 

Lage:     Let  me  go  back  or  ahead  on  another  question  having  to  do  with 

politics  in  general,  just  kind  of  broaden  that  question  I  asked 
about  the  state.  Would  you  have  any  comments  about  what  party  or 
what  administration  on  the  federal  level  had  been  most  open  to 
conservation?  Or  to  the  park  service? 

Collins:   It's  a  very  interesting  question  you  pose.   I  have  to  answer  it 
not  from  any  te.cb.nica!  assessment,  adding  up  how  many  areas  were 
established  under  the  Republican  administration  and  how  many  under 
the  Democratic,  because  lots  of  times  something  gets  started  in 
one  and  carries  over  in  another,  but  I  do  feel  that  all  in  all, 
right  straight  through,  the  Republican  administrations  have  not 
been  as  liberal  as  the  Democratic  ones.   It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
great  and  outstanding  facilitation,  the  imagination  of  park  land 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  program  for  the  national  park 
system — this  of  course,  in  time,  reflected  in  the  state  park 
system — have  been  under  the  Democratic  administrations. 

For  example,  it  seems  to  me  the  National  Park  Organic  Act 
was  passed  in  1916,  in  August  sometime  of  that  year,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Wilson  was  president  then.  He  was  followed  by  Warren  G. 
Harding,  who  died  over  there  in  the  Palace  Hotel  after  a  trip  to 
Alaska.   He  was  an  outgoing  fellow  who  wasn't  probably  all  that 
effective.   And  then  you  had  Mr.  Coolidge,  who  was  not  unsympathetic 
at  all.   Some  of  the  early  National  Park  superintendents'  conferences 
held  in  Washington  were  highlighted  by  visits  to  the  White  House 
where  Mr.  Coolidge  received  the  boys  and  treated  them  very  well, 
expressed  his  interest  in  the  park  systems  and  so  on.   I  think  that 
Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Albright  were  probably  both  Republicans.   I'm 
sure  Mr.  Albright  is.   I  expect  Mr.  Mather  was.   They  knew  those 
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Collins:      people  in  high  office,   in  all  the  administrations.      And  then  when 
Mr.   Hoover  came  on  in  the  late  twenties,    it  was   a  frugality  time, 
just  prior   to  the  big  Depression.     We  were  asked  to   tighten  our 
belts   and  take  cuts   in  salary  and  all  that  sort  of   thing. 

The  parks  were  not  heavily  used,    compared  to  what  we  think 
of  today — in  your  experience,    for  example.     We  might  have  a  little 
trouble  getting  a  room,   or  one  might,   somewhere  at  Grand  Canyon  and 
so  on,   in   the  middle  of   the  summer.      But  that  was  kind  of  a  strange 
and  odd  situation,  when  you  go  all  the  way  up   the  canyon  and 
couldn't  get  a  place  to  stay.      And  it  didn't  happen  very  often. 

Those  were   the  days  of  my  youth  in   the  Park  Service,    and   those 
were   the  dirt- road  days  and  small  salaries  and  lots  of  long  hours, 
and  all   that  sort  of   thing.      It  was  who  you  knew  in  Congress,   and 
how  well  you  got  along  with   the  White  House  and  so  on,    that  counted 
at  that  level.      I  know   that,   but  it  seems   to  me  that  all  in  all, 
we  probably   fared  somewhat  better  under   the  Democratic  administra 
tions   than  we  did  under   the  Republicans. 

Now  certainly  we  had  a   tremendous  boost  during  the  Roosevelt 
terms.     He  was  a  parkman  in  his  own  thinking,    and   then  Mr.   Truman 
was  very  kindly  disposed.      He  didn't  object   to  good  park  budgets. 
And  Connie  Wirth's  Mission  66  got  started  back  there  in  those 
times,   and  worked  along  for  us  very  well.      The  service  did  a  whole 
lot  of  good  things,   and   the  Congress  has  been  supportive.     We've 
had  some  very   fine  park  enthusiasts   in  Congress. 

Lage:  What  about  Eisenhower?     Was  he  sympathetic? 

Collins:      Eisenhower  was  no  great  problem,    I  gather,  but  he  was  not  a 

conservationist   really.      He  was  no  more  inept  about  parks   and 
recreation  activities   than  he  was   about  a  lot  of  other  things. 
He  wasn't  apt   to  throw  up   roadblocks  or  short-circuit  anything. 
I   think  he  liked  to  rock  along.      He  was   a  man  of  high  principle, 
I  believe,    in  terms  of  his  statecraft   in   trying   to  lead   the 
country  properly.      I   think  he  said  some  pretty  good  things  about 
the  fundamental  purposes   and  all   that.      I   don't  believe  he 
minded  spending  money — who  would,   if  you'd  been  a  general  in  charge 
of  hundreds   and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars'    expenditures   for 
everything   from  shoestrings   to  Jeeps  and  cannons  and  all  the  rest 
of   it? 

I   think  we  got  along  very  well,    and  there's  been  a  constant 
growth.     You  know  why?     Because,    as  Ben  always   said:      "Recreation 
is   essential  to  life,"   in  all  of  its  aspects   to  human  life,    and 
to  all  life.     Peace  and  peace  of  mind  that  one  obtains   from 
beautiful  scenery,    from  looking  out  at   the  softness   and  the  beauty 
around  you,   of  your  environment,    is  something   that  is  vouchsafed 
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Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 


Lage: 
Collins: 

Lage: 
Collins ; 


to  every  human  being.  And  we  all  want  it.  We  thirst  for  it. 
We  have  to  have  it.  Parks  and  associated  types  of  reserves  are 
among  the  highest  expressions  of  the  gratification  of  that  need, 
So  no  one  is  against  parks,  really,  any  more  than  they  are 
against  motherhood.   [laughter] 


That's  what  I  was  thinking, 
towards  establishing  parks. 


But  some  are  bolder  in  the  moves 


I  have  to  answer  your  question  with  candor,  which  I  find  a  little 
bit  disagreeable  because  I 'm  a  Democrat  myself.  But  I  had  lot  of 
good  acquaintances  among  the  Republicans.   Some  of  the  greatest 
supporters  we've  had  for  Conservation  Associates  are  of  that 
persuasion.  Mr.  Ickes  was  a  black  Republican  of  the  archest 
kind  for  years,  and  then  he  became  a  Bull  Moose  renegade  and  so  on. 
And  here  he  becomes  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Roosevelt. 

Did  he  ever  change  his  political — ? 

I  don't  know.   The  little  old  fellow  was  rough  to  be  around,  but 
gee,  what  a  conservationist  he  turned  out  to  be!  One  of  the 
greatest. 

Was  your  own  political  stance  influenced  by  your  conservation 
views,  or  was  it  other  concerns  that  led  you  into  the  Democratic 
party?  Was  your  family  Democrat  or  Republican? 

My  father  and  mother?   I'd  say  they  were  Republican.   I'm  sure  they 
were.   I  well  remember  back  when  my  mother  was  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  having  the  vote,  with  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1920.   She  was  talking  to  my  father  quite  a  bit,  because  she  was 
such  a  literate  person.   She  was  confronted  with  something  that 
had  never  occurred  in  the  eyes  of  womanhood,  examining  and 
re-examining  herself.   My  mother  was  very  concerned.   She  talked 
to  my  dad,  and  my  dad  would  get  kind  of  halfway  disgusted  with  her. 
He'd  just  simply  thought  that 'she  should  just  go  ahead  and  make 
the  best  of  it  in  her  own  way,  and  not  rely  on  anybody  else  to  tell 
her  anything.  He  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  help  in  any  way 
he  could,  but  he  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
having  the  vote.   It  was  one  of  the  great  milestones  in  his  day. 
So  were  my  brother  and  I. 

They  were  people  who  didn't  take  those  things  lightly.   They 
saw  great  social  growth  in  the  fact  that  anything  like  that  could 
happen.   I  know  one  of  the  first  things  that  occurred  after  she 
got  the  vote  was  the  Volstead  Act,  which  neither  of  my  parents 
believed  in.   They  were  not  drinking  people,  but  they  didn't  think 
that  you  could  legislate  morals  successfully.   That  was  something, 
that  essential  morality,  you  got  at  your  mother's  knee,   and  you 
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Collins:  only  exemplified  it  politically,  you  didn't  get  it  politically. 
I  think  my  folks  were  right.  I  think  they  were  Republicans  but 
they  can  be  right  on  occasion. 

I've  had  so  many  friends  who  were  not  Democrats old  Newton 

Drury  is  a  black  Republican  if  there  ever  was  one. 

Lage:     When  you  say  a  "black  Republican,"  now  what  do  you  mean? 

Collins:  Well,  whole  souled,  right  down  the  line,  a  party  man.  You  vote 
for  the  party,  not  the  man.  And  you  vote  right  straight  through. 
Put  Livermore  and  all  of  the  Livermores.   Some  of  the  best 
friends,  I  guess,  that  Red  and  I  had  in  conservation  are  arch 
Republicans. 

Lage:     It's  interesting  that  so  many  of  the  private  conservationists  are 
Republicans,  and  yet  the  Democratic  party  is  more  identified  with 
conservation.  Why  do  you  suppose?  Do  you  have  any  explanation 
for  that? 

Collins:  Well,  I  think  that  probably  the  great  Republican  individuals  are 
themselves  so  liberal,  so  imaginative.  They  like  to  see  things 
done,  and  they  want  to  utilize  whatever  authorities  and  powers 
there  are,  Republican  or  Democratic,  either  one.   They  are  great 
people  in  their  own  right  because  they're  able  to  do  that.   That's 
about  the  only  explanation  I  would  have. 


The  Role  of  Parklands  in  a  Changing  Society 


Lage:     How  would  you  see  conservation  tied  to  other  social  concerns, 

for  instance,  some  people  say  that  conservationists  are  elitists, 
and  yet  others  might  say — 

Collins:   I  am  a  little  worried  about  some  aspects  of  it,  which  I  may  not  be 
modern  enough  in  my  thinking  to  understand  very  well.   I  wonder 
sometimes  about  the  National  Park  Service  becoming  so  large  and  so 
involved  in  urban  recreation  activities — not  because  I  have  any 
feeling  whatever  against  urban  park  and  recreation  activities.   I 
think  they're  very  essential,  some  of  them  among  the  oldest 
motivations  we  have  in  the  cities,  but  I've  always  felt  that  there 
was  a  clear  distinction  between  the  far  more  rural  primitive-area- 
type  husbandry  and  cultural  resource  conservation,  and  the  urban 
types,  the  city  zoos  and  city  parks  and  so  on.  That's  a  world  in 
itself,  in  my  thinking.  Even  many  of  the  county  activities  and 
programs,  are  more  urban  than  rural.   I  think  that  you  need 
specialists  in  those  fields  as  you  need  specialists  in  the  great 
conservation  movement  that  is  the  national  park  system.   I  don't 
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believe  that  a  specialist  in  one  is  necessarily  all  that  good  in 
the  other.   I  worry  a  little  bit  about  the  Park  Service  getting 
itself  involved  so  deeply.   I  can  see  how  it's  possible  to  do 
it,  if  you  keep  your  lines  of  separation. 

But  then  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Park  Service  were  concerned 
when  Connie,  Demaray,  George  Wright,  Ben,  and  I  and  some  others 
worked  on  the  national  recreation  areas  and  other  new  area  types. 

I  look  back  at  the  period  of  my  service,  and  think  over 
what  happened  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  on  through  for  six  or  seven  years,  until  World 
War  II  came  along.   This  was  a  riotous  thing  in  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  have  people  like  Connie  Wirth  and  others,  including 
myself,  trying  to  enlarge  on  the  old  national  park  idealism — the 
supreme,  the  best  of  all,  and  only  those — for  the  sake  of  helping 
states  do  a  lot  of  little  piddling  things,  and  of  all  things, 
spending  National  Park  Service  time  and  energy  and  money  on  things 
reservoir  areas.  I  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  all  of  that,  and  believed 
in  it  and  still  do.  Newton  didn't.  Harlean  James  didn't  quite 
approve.  Most  of  the  superintendents  didn't  either. 


Now  that  was  a  move  to  serve  a  mass  of  people, 
direction. 


A  less  elitist 


Yes.   It  was  a  categorical  distinction  from  the  business  of 
preserving  the  great  national  treasures  we  found  in  nature — that's 
Yellowstone,  the  Tetons,  Crater  Lake,  Lassen,  Yosemite  and  so  on. 
But  I  think  a  lot  of  us  realized  that  the  future  was  going  to 
bring  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  people,  and  more  and  more  problems  of 
definition,  distinction  and  accompanying  policy  issues. 

In  trying  to  maintain  that  old  holier-than-thou  position,  we 
really  were  in  an  ivory   tower.      I   think  it  has  been  natural,   almost 
instinctive  for  the  public  and  its    representatives    in  government 
to  have  the  Park  Service  broaden  its   sense  of  responsibility. 

Do  you  see  this  broadening  to  the  urban  recreation  areas  as  part 
of  the  same  move? 

Well,  yes,  I  do. 

Maybe  you're  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  this  time,  against  a 
broadening? 

I  see  it,  but  I'm  afraid  of  it.   I'm  afraid  of  what  will  be  lost. 
This,  my  own  feeling,  is  part  and  parcel  of  something:  mediocrity 
in  all  things,  save  perhaps  the  individual's  own  sense  of  moral 
values,  seems  to  be  a  hallmark  of  burgeoning  populations  here  and 
around  the  world. 
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Collins:      I  don't  know  whether  there's   any  parallel  here  or  not,  but  if 
you've  read   the  story  of   India's   freedom  from  British   rule, 
starting  right   after  World  War  I  when  Lord  Mountbatten  was 
assigned  to   the  job   of  helping  or  seeing   to   it   for  England   that 
the  prescription  for  India's   freedom  was   actually   compounded  and 
accepted.     You  thought   about   the  partitioning  of  India,   and  what 
that  did  in  terms   of  the   loss   of  literally  millions   of  people. 
It  makes    the  holy  wars   of  earlier  times   seem  puny  by  comparison; 
the  thing  that  man  has   done   to  himself  in  India  in  the  twentieth 
century  makes  me  aware  of  how  fragile  are  all   the  precepts  of 
humanity,    especially  in  a  democracy  where  we're  so   liberal.     Here 
we  have  a  National  Park  Service  superior   to  all  others   and  state 
parks   systems   that  are  superior  to  all  others,    in  this   country, 
simply  because  of   the  very   liberality,    the  magnificent   freedoms, 
which  as     more  and  more  people  utilize  these  things,   seem  to  become 
shibboleths  within  themselves.      I   don't  know  how  to   control  that. 


Collins:      I  don't   think  that  in  the  National  Park  Service  we're  doing  it. 
In  the  contacts   I  have  currently  in  the  Park  Service,  which   are 
not   in-depth — I  do  not  know  the  current  occupant  of   the   director's 
chair  in  the  Park  Service,   I   do  know   the  regional  director — but 
I   do  not  find   the  depth  of  scholarly   incisiveness   into  the  basic 
and  elemental  motivations   that   I   think  I  ought   to  see.      That 
bothers   the  hell  out  of  me. 

Lage:  Not  enough   thoughtfulness  before  going  ahead? 

Collins:      I   think  it  works  out  to  be  that  way.     But  I   think  the  pressures 

are  so  strong  on  the  Park  Service  by   the  public   that  it's  just  like 
you  were  reporting  to  me  two  or  three  weeks   ago,   after  you  and  your 
family  were  up   at  Yosemite,   and  what  you  encountered.      It  was   a 
hell  of  an  experience  for  park  devotees   to  have  had.     And  yet  it 
must  be  repeated  thousands   of   times   almost  daily  right  now.      I 
deplore  that.      I  would  rather  we  had  some  sort  of   a  prescription 
under  which  only  a  few  people  could  go  into   those  places,    than 
to  have  hordes   in  them,   so   that  some  people  would  have  the  great 
joy  of   the  parks   in  a  fashion  that  enables   them  to  respond  and  get 
the  growth  and  the  great   lift  and  joy  that  they  should  have. 

If  you  are  fighting  for  a  camping  place  in  the  park,   your 
feet   are  tired,    and  you're  hungry,   you're  back   to  the  Indian  sort 
of   thing.    They   did  this   in  India,   only   thirty  years   ago  or  less. 
They  were  killing  each  other  right  and  left,   simply  because  you 
were  a  Hindu  and  I  was   a  Moslem.     We  hated  each  other.     We  had  been 
close  friends   the  day  before,   and  we  murdered.     We  did  it  wholesale. 
At  no   time  in  America  are  we  far  from  senseless,    destructive, 
paranoia  which   comes   from  pushing  and  shoving — perhaps   too  much 
freedom. 
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Collins:     At   the  first  World  Conference  on  National  Parks,    I  was   impressed 
by   the  Indian  delegation.      The  high-minded  people — Gandhi,   Nehru, 
some  of   those  others,  were  men  of  God,   their  God.     You  could 
talk   to   them  about   anything   that  had   to   do  with  man's   instinctive 
sense  of  well-being  and  righteousness,    and   they  wanted  to  pursue 
it. 

Well,   in  a  way,    that's  what  the  National  Park  Service  is.      It's 
a  communicant  in  charge  of  a  whole  series   of  magnificent  spectacles 
that  have  deep  spiritual  significance,   and  I   don't  like  to  see 
them  eroded  by  overdoing,   overuse,    and  I   don't  want   to  see  the 
service  defuse  its  basic  concerns   for  those  prime  places,    to   the 
point  that   there's   a  great  mixture  without  sufficient  distinctions 
between  the  different  qualities   and   classes  of  experience  that  one 
has.      I'm  afraid  that   this   is   the  danger  that   is   always  present 
in  the  fast-moving  modern  way   that  programs  have  to  be  handled. 
You're  under  greater  pressure  rather  than  less. 

I  think     I've  said  to  you  once  or  twice  before  during  this 
series   of  meetings   that  in  the  Park  Service,    in  my  time,  we  thought 
about  support  for  the  state  park  systems,   helping   to  build  them  up 
as  places   in  which  the  great  load  of  national  park  visitations   could 
be  shared.     Many  people  didn't  have  to  go   to   the  national  parks   in 
the  first  place.     Many  of   them,    from  a  recreation  standpoint, 
would  get  as  much  ordinarily  of  what  they  needed  in  an  outing  at  a 
state  park,   as   they  would  from  a  national  park,    except  perhaps 
on  some  rare  occasion  when   they  needed  the  special  quality  of 
infusion  of  spirituality   that  they   could  get  only  at  a  Yosemite, 
perhaps.      Then  I  woke  up   to   the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
people  coming  along  with  the  burgeoning  population  growth  that  we 
needed  all  of  the  parks.     We  didn't  have  enough. 

Lage:  And  the  more  you  had,    the  more  interest  was   developed. 

Collins:      The  more  you  have,    the  more  you  want.      I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
that,   except  you  must  be  arbitrary,    and  just   cut  them  off. 
Otherwise,  you  use  up   the  very  sense  of   the  thing  that  you're 
trying  to  preserve. 

Lage:  Any  other  areas   that  you  think  we  should  cover?      I  don't   think  we 

have  answers   for  anything,  but   is   there  anything  that  you  feel  we — ? 

Collins:     Yes.      I   think  this.      One  of  my   ideas   about  how  to  go  at  it   that  I 
haven1 t   talked  about  a  great   deal  with  anyone  recently   is   an  old 
idea.      I  wonder  if  in  the  National  Park  Service  we  have  actually 
done  our  planning  and  programming   for  the  future  as   adequately  as 
we  should  have.      I  don't   think  we  have,    respecting  what  our  goals 
must  be.     Are  there  any  limits   in  the  future  to   the  role  we  should 
play?     I  realize  that  the  program  as   a  whole  should  be  open-ended 
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Collins:      in  order  to  meet  eventualities.    But  people   change.      They  evolve, 

as   do  any  other  animals.     What  may  seem  right   for  the  public   today 

in  five  hundred  years  or  a  thousand  years,   or  even  fifty,  might 

not  be  the  answer.     We're  seeing  in  our  own  lifetimes   the  extinction 

of  some  species,    even  human  species,   and  quite  a  few  others  of  the 

animal  kingdom.      Things   are  happening  in  nature,  weather  changes 

for  one,    affecting  man's   evolution,    I  guess  you'd  say,   or  revolution, 

that  may   change  our  needs   and  desires  basically. 

I'm  impressed  by  the  recognition  on  the  part  of   the  general 
public  through   the  work  of  doctors,    advertising  people,   politicians 
and  all,    the  way   in  which  a  whole  people  can  change  its  outlook  on 
various   factors — the  common  cold,   smoking,   liquor,   sex.      I   think 
the  strong  and  impressive  manipulation  of  ideas   and  ideals  occurs, 
and  that  over  a  period  of  several  generations,    through  breeding, 
you  begin  to  have  different   concepts   and  wants.      It  might  not 
be   founded  on   intentional  orientation  any  more   than  a  lot  of   concepts 
were   that  we  live  by  now.     Whether  this  means  growing  deterioration, 
or  growing  sense  of  purpose  and  strength  to  better  ends,   I   don't 
know.      I  just   feel  that  you  have  to — in  the  park  world,  you  have 
to   take  what  you  have  and  protect  it  with  everything  you've  got, 
and  try  to   think  way  ahead.      [For  example,    I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  a  separate  and  distinct   federal  bureau  should  be 
formed  for  the  express   purpose  of  supporting  the  studying,   defining, 
planning,    developing,    financing,   and  administering  the  city  and 
inner  city  parks   and  recreation  programs.     We  are  far  behind  in 
that  field.      I  think  that  we  ought   to  get  Congress   to  discover  a 
new  concept  and  category  based  upon  intensive  use  as   a  part  of 
day   to   day  home  life — everything  we  do  now  in  the  cities,  but 
better  articulated,   planned,    financed  and  organized.      Stop   and 
think  about   it  a  minute  and  you'll  see  that  it   isn't  being  done. 
That  whole  field  is  vague,    cluttered,    ill  defined. — GLC,  August  15, 
1979] 

Lage:  Do   these  views  or  concerns   that  you  have  tend  to  make  you  more  of 

a  purist,   would  you  say,    than  you  might  have  been  at  one  time? 

Collins:     No,    I   don't   think  so.      I   think  that  I  was  not  articulate  about  my 
feelings   and  ideas   until  I  had  lived  enough  years   and  seen  enough 
so   that  I   could  synthesize  and  simplify  in  my  own  mind  and  express 
them.      It  hasn't  been   too  many  years   that  I   could  talk  this  way, 
because  I   didn't  know,   really,  what  my  own  feelings  were.      I 
didn't  know  how  to   express   them.      I  might  have  been  embarrassed  to 
try.      But   that  isn't  true  any  more.      I   don't  know  the  answers   to 
very  many  of   the  questions,   if  any,   that   I  pose  myself.      It  may 
sound  silly  and  not  at  all  erudite  even  to   talk  this  way,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is.      I   think  it's   essential.     Mr.   Olmsted     said  one  time 
to  me:      "Go  as   far  as  you  can  in  your  own  mind  with   a  thought.      Say 
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Collins:      it  as   carefully  and  clearly  as  you  can  up   to   that  point.     Don't 

try   to  go  beyond   that.      If  there's   anything   to  what's   in  your  mind 
you'll  know  it  and  can  refine  it   later." 

Lage:  Well,  you  have  to  pose  the  questions,    I   think,   even  if  we  don't 

have  answers   to   them. 

Collins:   I  think  so.   I  think  it  is  an  element  of  deceit  if  you  ignore  the 

question  or  the  subject  because  you  don't  know  the  answer  and  don't 
know  how  to   talk  about  it.     You're  not  doing  your  own  capacity   to 
grow     any  good.      I'm  referring  to  serious  matters  of  planning, 
say,   or  something  that  might  be  critical     in  the  future  of  our 
country. 

I   like  to   discuss   these  matters  with  John  Hussey  and  Doc 
Sumner  and  Ben  Thompson  and  J.O.    Stevenson  and  people  like  that, 
because  they  are  very   deep   thinkers   and  philosophers.      They're 
as   confounded  by   it  all  and  as   interested  as   I  am.      I  have  four 
children,    as  you  know.      I  believe  that  I'm  more  concerned  about 
the  future  of   the  youngest  one,   Josh,    than  I  am  about  any  of   the 
others,  who  are  well  established  and  they're  older  and  have  become 
ossified   [laughter],   just  as   I  did.      But  Josh  is  very  imaginative — 
he's   a  poet.     He  has  strong  likes   and  dislikes  with  respect  to 
matters  of  principle.      I  worry  about  him.     He  would  be  a  great 
parkman.     He  is,  now,   I  think  a  truly  great  one,  because  he  thinks 
so  well,   and  yet  he's   already   confused  by  these  questions,    these 
same  ones.      He's   even  with  me,      if  not  ahead  of  me,   in  his  ability 
to  understand  what  puzzles  me  and  take  it  a  step   farther.      I   think 
he's   the  one  who  maybe  is   developing   the  ability  to  think. 

Lage:  Now  why  are  you  concerned  about  him?      It  sounds   like  he's   a  young 

man  you  don't  need  to  be  concerned  about. 

Collins:     Well,   if  his  sense  of  humor  persists,    I   think  he'll  be  all  right, 
but   if  he  gets  hurt  very  badly   in  anything — thank  goodness  he's 
married  to  a  lady  who  has  gifts   that  are  equal  of  anything  he'll 
ever  have,    certainly   that  I  would  ever  have,   ever  have  had.     A 
quiet,   unassuming  lady  with   tremendous   ability   in  a  technical   field. 
I  think  that  with  her  to  stand  beside  him  and  argue  with  him,  when 
necessary,    and  support   (and  she  needs  him  too)    they  will  go   forward 
and  they  will   contribute.      They  will  become  thinkers. 

The  others  have,  and  are,  contributing  in  their  ways,  but  in 
my  field,  I  think  Josh  is  the  one.  He  is  a  biologist.  She  is  an 
earth  science  specialist. 

Lage:  Do  you  know  what  fields   they're  planning   to  go  into?     They're 

still  students? 
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Collins:     Yes.      They  will  be  for  another  couple  of  years,   I   think.     Well, 
she's  been  in  geology  all  along,   and  is  working  this  summer  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences   again  and  helping  Mrs.   Dallas  Hanna 
catalogue  her   late  husband's  vast   collection  of   rocks.      Fossils 
of  one  sort  or  another.      Josh   is  back  at  PG&E   for  the  summer. 
He's  been  down  at  Miller ton  Lake  all   this  week  gathering  or 
studying  landlocked  salmon  or  something.     You  see  yourself  in  your 
children  to  some  extent,   and  the  hope  for  the  future  is  vouchsafed 
to  you  through  them,      it  seems   to  me,  more  than  in  any  other 
personal  way. 

To  sum  this  up  a  little  bit,    I've  thought   that  maybe  in  the 
National  Park  Service  we  haven't  done   the  master  plan  and  program 
as  yet  that  we  should.      It  is  open-ended  for   the  future.     We  ought 
to  be  saying,    these  are   the  indispensable  cultural  qualities  of 
life  and  qualities  of   the  nation  physically,   and  keep   driving 
away   at  that.      I  guess  we  do,  but   there  isn't   the  breadth   and 
scope  and  depth  in  the  public's   understanding  of  what  the  National 
Park  System  is   for,   or  what  the  service  does.      Far  more  attention 
should  be  given  to   the  public  relations   side  of  it. 

Lage:  To  educating   the  public,   in   terms  of  ideals? 

Collins:      Educating,   yes.      I  don't  mean  sitting  people  down  and  lecturing 

them  or  anything  like   that,   but  just  infusing  sensitivity  somehow. 
We  I  know  at  C/A  took  on  the  commissioner  of   the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,   Dr.    Glenn  Seaborg.     At   the  time  we  were  very  active  in 
the  Diablo  Canyon  thing,   and  I  was  appearing  fairly  often  before 
committees  on  safety  and  so  on.      I  remember  working  on  a  letter 
over  a  period  of   three  or  four  days   to  Glenn  Seaborg,   saying, 
"You  have  no   commissioner  who  is  head  of  public  relations,    and  it 
is   the  weakest  part  of  your  whole  program,    and  the  most   important. 
You  are  not  getting  your  message  across   to   the  public  on  the 
peaceful  use  of   the  atom,  which  you  preach.      You  yourself  are 
doing  fine,   but  there  isn't  enough  of  you.     You  must  have  more  and 
more  people  doing  this." 

I   think  Dave  Pesonen  did  more  for  atomic  energy  than  anybody 
[laughter] ,  because  he  brought  it  out  in  the  open  to   the  point 
that  defensively  a  lot  of  pro-nuclear  folks  had  to  get  out  and  say 
something   in  addition  to  Seaborg.      Now  Seaborg  has  gone  underground 
again;   he  doesn't   do  anything  public  any  more. 

No,    I  don't  think  I  have  any  more   to  say.      I'm  not  oracular. 
I   don't  pretend  to  have  very  much  to  offer.      I  must  say  that  I 
came  into   this  series  with  you  with  no   trepidation,  but  the  one 
fear  was   that  you'd  be  disappointed,    that,   as   I   told  you  a  number 
of   times,   I   could  never  understand  and  I   don't  now,  how  I,   among 
many  people  I  know,  would  have   this   opportunity  to  go   through  this 
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Collins:      program  as  we  have  together.     My  life  and  work  has  been  vastly 

rewarding  to  me,  but  I  don't  see  where  it's  been  all   that  important 
to  others.      I   think  I   could  have  popped     out  of   the  picture  at 
any   time  along   the  way  and  there  wouldn't  have  been  a  ripple. 

Lage:  You're  very  modest,   and  we  certainly  haven't  been  disappointed. 

It's  building  up  a  picture  from  a  number  of  people  like  yourself 
that  gives   us   a  complete  view.     Nobody  pretends   that  one  person 
has   the  whole  story. 

Collins:      1  am  grateful  to  have  had  this  opportunity,    and   thank  you. 


Transcriber:       Leslie  Goodman-Malamuth 
Final  Typist:      Keiko  Sugimoto 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  George  Collins 


Interview  1:   February  2,  1978 
tape  1,  side  A 
tape  1,  side  B 
tape  2,  side  A 
tape  2,  side  B 

Interview  2:   February  9,  1978 
tape  2,  side  B  (continued) 
tape  3,  side  A 
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tape  4,  side  A 

Interview  3:   February  16,  1978 
tape  4,  side  A  (continued) 
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tape  5,  side  A 
tape  5,  side  B 
tape  6,  side  A 

Interview  4:  March  10,  1978 
tape  6,  side  A  (continued) 
tape  6,  side  B 
tape  7,  side  A 
tape  7,  side  B 
tape  8,  side  A 

Interview  5:  March  23,  1978 
tape  8,  side  A  (continued) 
tape  8,  side  B 
tape  9,  side  A 
tape  9,  side  B 
tape  10,  side  A 
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Interview  6: 
tape  10. 
tape  11 , 
tape  11, 


April  21,  19 1ST 
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side  A 
side  B 
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Interview  7: 
tape  13, 
tape  13. 
tape  14, 


May  2,   1978 
side  A 
side  B 
side  A 


tape  14,  side  B 
tape  15,  side  A 
tape  15,  side  B 

Interview  8:     May  23,    1978 
tape  16,    side  A 
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1978) 
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Interview  9:   June  6,  1978 
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insert  from  tape  21,  side  A  (June  15,  1978) 
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Interview  10:  June  15,  1978 
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Interview  11:  June  23,  1978 
resume  tape  22,  side  A 
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APPENDIX  B   —   GENESIS   OF  THE  ARCTIC   INTERNATIONAL  WILDLIFE   RANGE   IDEA,    1952 


[Louis   Giddings,   Jr. 
The  University  Museum 
University   of  Pennsylvania] 


180  New  Montgomery  Street,    San  Francisco,   California 

September  15,   1952 

(This   actually   is  being  written  in  Juneau.     We'll 
be  in  San  Francisco     in  about  three  weeks.) 


Dear  Mr.  Giddings: 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  3.   It  is  good  to  know  that  your 
summer1 s  work  turned  out  encouragingly  despite  the  physical  difficulties 
you  had  in  the  Arctic  Coast  district. 

After  flying  over  the  Firth  country  with  Sig  Wien  we  consulted  again 
with  Mr.  Beaver  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  knowledge 
probably  is  superficial.  He  claims  to  have  a  good  many  weather  records,  a 
check  list  of  birds,  and  other  data,  but  finally,  after  some  time  spent,  in 
pleasant  but  relatively  fruitless  further  discussion  with  him,  I  concluded 
that  he  actually  has  nothing  more  to  offer. 

Apparently  no  one  around  the  University  at  this  time  is  acquainted  at 
all  with  the  northeast  portion  of  Alaska.  Dr.  Skarland  mentioned  that  you 
are  the  only  one  who  knows  anything  about  it.   I  have  gone  over  a  little  of 
the  literature  on  the  International  Boundary  Survey,  Leffingwell  of  the 
U.S.G.S.,  Madren  of  U.S.G.S.,  and  a  few  other  records,  but  haven't  found 
much  as  yet  that  takes  one  into  the  heart  of  the  subject. 

Ivar  Skarland,  I  think  it  was,  alluded  to  the  region  in  which  you  and  I 
seem  to  want  to  visit  as  one  wherein  some  profoundly  valuable  findings  might 
be  made  regarding  early  people.   I  know  now  that  it  is  of  critical  importance 
biologically;  Lowell  Sumner  and  I  saw  enough,  together  with  Starker  Leopold 
and  Frank  Darling  and  later  on  by  ourselves,  to  prove  that  much.  Now  we  have 
to  document  the  fact  by  all  the  field  work  we  can  do  or  get  others  to  do. 

At  the  Territorial  Museum  here  in  Juneau  I  find  some  references  to  the 
work  in  archeology  or  anthropology  of  Dr.  Douglas  Leechman  of  the  Canadian 
National  Museum  at  Ottawa.  He  apparently  has  worked  a  good  deal  in  the  Old 
Crow  region.   Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  in  the  upper  Old  Crow  and 
Firth  River  regions? 
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You  observe  that  you  like  the  idea  of  an  Arctic  Wilderness  International 
Park,  but  that  you  do  not  know  much  of  the  detail  of  our  plan,  and  cannot 
think  of  anything  historical  or  other  that  would  help  us  in  our  report.   I  am 
pretty  vague  too.  All  I  know  is  that  a  great  region  lies  up  there  that 
measures  up  to  all  of  the  standards  of  the  national  park  concept,  as  I 
understand  them.   This  also  is  unique  because  it  is  in  the  Arctic.   It  clearly 
is  endangered  by  man  as  to  its  almost  completely  unspoiled  character  because 
man  is  doing  his  best  in  the  Arctic  to  find  some  excuse  to  tear  it  to  pieces. 
That  goes  on  the  Canadian  side  as  well  as  on  our  own  side.   I  think  that  I 
shall  quote  to  you  here  a  few  lines  from  the  first  page  of  my  draft  of  report 
on  this  subject:  "The  Alaska  -  Yukon  region  with  which  this  proposal  is 
concerned  is  entirely  different  from  any  existing  national  park  area.  Of  all 
the  varied  units  of  the  National  Park  System  of  this  country,  and  the  parks 
of  Canada,  none  is  representative  of  the  Arctic.   Indeed,  there  is  no  national 
park  anywhere  in  the  Arctic  the  world  around. 

The  region  presents  an  adequate  cross  section  of  varied  Arctic  terrain 
and  its  associated  plant  and  animal  life.   It  includes  perhaps  the  most 
completely  undisturbed  large  wilderness  area  remaining  in  North  America,  with 
some  of  the  most  unusual  and  inspiring  of  all  Arctic  scenery — landscapes 
which  are  superlative  by  any  standards.   This  proposed  park  is  the  breeding 
ground  for  a  very  large  variety  of  wildlife.   In  this  respect  it  is  known 
already  'to  be  distinctive  and  of  critical  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  migratory  birds  alone. 

This  is  the  setting  for  one  of  the  classic  chapters  of  North  American 
history,  that  of  man's  exploration  and  conquest  in  the  far  north,  which  is 
believed  to  extend  back  through  recorded  history  into  prehistory  and 
archeology. 

All  of  these  resources  are  believed  to  be  of  such  diversity,  quality  and 
distinction  as  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  large  area  within  this 
particular  part  of  Alaska  and  Canada  as  an  international  park." 

I  expect  that  you  need  little  more  than  the  foregoing  by  way  of 
explanation  of  objectives.   Lowell  Sumner  and  I  are  going  to  produce  a 
recommendation  in  nicely  prepared  report  form.   It  will  have  a  map  of  the 
vast  area  we  think  might  be  included,  will  carry  many  illustrations,  and 
separate  statements  on  all  of  the  various  interests  or  resources  that  we 
know  of  in  the  place.   Interestingly  enough  the  whole  thing  will  be  pretty 
short  and  concise  because  there  isn't  a  great  deal  to  go  on  as  yet.  What  I 
would  like  to  get  from  you  is  something  on  the  history,  prehistory  and 
archeology — anything  at  all  that  might  be  fitted  in,  or  as  much  as  you  might 
care  to  offer.   I  already  have  some  paragraphs  on  the  mapping,  whaling, 
Arctic  explorers  who  touched  in  the  area,  and  other  matters  that  are  easy  to 
run  down  in  Government  publications.   But  I  haven't  anything  on  what  the 
possible  values  might  be  in  historic  terms.   I'd  like  to  make  the  statement 
in  this  field  as  suggestive  and  colorful  as  possible  without  being  stupidly 
superficial. 
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While  we  were  out  in  camp  with  Leopold  and  Darling  we  had  many 
discussions  about  this  park  idea.   Everyone  of  us  came  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  a  national  or  international  park  is  the  only  solution. 
No  other  form  of  land  use  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  security,  in  our 
opinion.  At  first,  a  year  or  so  ago  when  I  first  got  into  this  matter,  I 
didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  another  park  campaign.   I've  been  through 
several  of  them.  But  now  I  don't  care.  This  job  needs  to  be  done,  I 
think. 

Thus  far  I  haven' t  become  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Canadians  who 
would  be  involved.   Do  you  know  any  of  them,  at  the  grass  roots  levels?   I 
expect  to  go  over  to  Whitehorse  before  going  home,  and  of  course  I'll  be 
at  the  Science  Conference  next  week  at  McKinley.  At  those  places  I  hope  to 
find  some  Canadians  who  speak  conservation  language.   I  am  simply  amazed, 
even  a  little  appalled,  at  the  enthusiasm  over  this  business  among  the 
scientists  of  ONR.   It  is  becoming  difficult  to  hold  them  down  and  keep  them 
from  charging  head  on  into  the  thing  as  a  project  for  immediate  and  far  flung 
publicity.   First,  on  my  part,  I'd  like  to  know  what  I'm  talking  about  and  get 
out  a  nice  little  report  or  prospectus  on  the  subject. 


Geo.  L.  Collins 


, 
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